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conducting and interpreting compensatory education evaluation 
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and Title I programs by citing major findings and conclusions from 
previous efforts, by representing findings graphically on a matrix 
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Section I: INTRODUCTION 



A. The Need for the Study; 



Statement of Problem 

The decade of the 1960 ' s has been marked by tremendously 
increased* 3 concern for the education of underdeveloped seg- 
ments of the population of the U.S.A. 

great expectations noted in many of the initial efforts^ 
at compensatory education are now balanced by impatience, 
^b^y Ld some degree of pessimism. The Problem has not 
subsided in response to a declared intent _o attac • 

complexity of this problem became more clear when it became 
evident that simple changes in the quality of facilities, 
increase in the personnel assigned and slices 
or modest shifts in curriculum emphases, did not effect 
significant improvements in the quality of learning.- 
Educators are just beginning to realize that they confront 

tremendously complex problems when they seek to Nation 

negative impacts of educational deprivation, social insulation, 
ethnic discrimination and economic deprivation. Increas- 
ingly, it is sensed that the problem is not simply peda- 
qogical but involves all aspects of community life. At the 
same time that the breadth and complexity of the Problem 
becomes clearer.it is also becoming evident that coxicern 
for this problem serves not only political and humanitarian 
purposes. The application of pedagogical concern, competence 
and P skill to the improved education of the disadvantaged is 
forcing educators to give more serious attention to some 
the basic problems of teaching and learning. Reduced to _ its 
essence, the- crucial pedagogical problem involved is that 
of understanding the mechanisms of learning facility and 
learning dysfunction and applying this knowledge to the 
optimum development of a heterogeneous population character- 
ized by differential backgrounds, opportunities, and 
patterns of intellectual and. social function* 

Research related to the education of the disadvantaged 
has covered a wide variety of approaches and issues. 

However, most of this work can be . c f as f lf:Le f 1 u ^ d f^ s?udv d 
categories: the first of these might be called the study . 

of population characteristics , and the second, the description 
and evaluation of programs and practices. 

In contrast to the varied, detailed, and sometimes 
adequately designed research into population characteristics 
among disadvantaged groups, the examination of educational 
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programs and practices for children of such populations has^ 

?oo often been characterized by only super f: lc ^ a n?ial 
and evaluation o One would expect that the substantial 
research focused on population characteristics 
reflected in new treatments; however there has been 
relatively little effort at relating development and treat- 
ment efforts to the population characteristics studied. 

Rather treatments have tended to emerge from the special 
biases * or dominant models in the field, with either the fact 
of intervention or the magnitude of intervention receiving 
more attention than the specific nature < that 
intervention. This tendency may account for the fact tnat: 
mSch of tht research referable to treatment and programs is 
Sracieilizea by superficial description of program or 
practice and general evaluation of impact. 

It is possible to identify more than two hundred documents 
which report program descriptions, program evaluations, 
surveys If prlgrfms or research studies related to compensatory 
education. There are several hundred reports of ■ ■ 1 
efforts sponsored under funds provided by Project Headstar 
and T’tle I of the Elementary and Secondary Education Act 
of 1965. In addition, the U. S. Office of Education has 
completed extensive surveys of the programs funded under 
Title I ESEA. In view of the amount and variety of se 

research evaluation and survey ef forts , along with the rapid 
development of this field and the critical need for 
of future efforts, systematic analyses and syntheses 
data from these various sources are very much needed, 
absence of such analyses and syntheses is the primary 
justification for this study and constitutes the purpose to 

which it is directed. 

The main task of the study was that of carefully examining 
the literature, mining it for new insights and consolidating 
it in order to better direct educational policy as well as 
further research in this field. A special emphasis was given 
to the relationship between input variables and variables 
defining the program impact on pupils (output variabes 
ill Identifying crucial variables and critical relation- 
Ships among variables. However, when the status of work in 
this field is more closely examined, this emphasis whic 
sounds feasible, appears not only close to impossible £° 
pursue but, within the limits of what can be done with the 
data that presently exist, the emphasis almost seems useless, 
due to the inconclusive, uneven and contradictory nature 
of these data. Discrete relationships between variables 
simply cannot be determined from the data available. Most 
of the studies are not very good. Almost none have been 
designed in a fashion which is adequate to guide policy 
decision making. There are problems in the design and conduct 
of evaluation research and in the implementation cf programs 
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which make synthesis and interpretation difficult if not 
impossible. These problems are not peculiar to compensatory 
educatior but may come to be more fully appreciated out of 
our efforts at evaluating compensatory education, and 
particularly out of these efforts at utilizing information 
from evaluation, research and survey data. 



B .. Problems in the Conduct and Interpretation 

of Compensatory Education Evaluation Research 



1. Technical Problems of Research 

The weaknesses in the application of evaluative research 
to compensatory education partially stem from the complex 
political and economic circumstances under which these 
programs were initiated and developed. Programs from their 
inception involved large expenditures, often guided by other 
than purely experimental educational concerns. More than 
$10 billion was invested in educating poor and minority-group 
children, from the combined efforts of foundations and local 
and federal governments. While the foundations pioneered 
relatively large attacks on the problems of educating the 
disadvantaged, some of these efforts unfortunately seemed 
also to reflect a desire to establish organizational leader- 
ship, a domain of action or a model program which could be 
identified with the funding organization. The federal 
programs that followed the earlier work of foundations were 
subject to a different set of pressures, especially larger 
political concerns. Federal programs were in part responses 
to rising demand for a social revolution for the improvement 
of human rights and the increased development of underprivileged 
populations. For a while, it seemed more important politically 
to act and be identified with the effort to do something 
than to act wisely. There was little time for planning, 
with large sums of money being spent, and with political 
objectives clearly the motive; "pork barrelling" and po- 
litically sensitive distribution of money naturally developed. 

In an effort at maintaining some semblance of responsible 
government, the executive branch began to press for evaluation 
data to "prove" favored programs successful and to provide the 
basis for reducing or eliminating unpopular activities. It 
is interesting that the legislature was not initially greatly 
concerned with evaluation. It was the executive branch that 
needed to immediately validate the impact of its actions in 
compensatory education. 

In this context, it is easy to see that large expenditures 
hastily appropriated to new programs, political pressures for 
a change and a piece of the action, and the demand for 
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immediate proof of impact have complicated the evaluation of. 
the effectiveness of these programs which were implemented ana 
evaluated under the pressures of political urgency to act. 
Evans (Office of Education) and Schiller (Office of Economic 
Opportunity) discuss the pressures they were under while 
implementing and designing Head Start: 



Unfortunately, the political process is not orderly, 
scheduled, or rational. Crests of public and congres- 
sional support for social action programs often swell 
quickly and with little anticipation. Once legislation 
is enacted, the pressures on administrators for swift 
program implementation are intense. In these circum- 
* stances- -which are the rule rather than the exception-- 
pleas that the program should be implemented carefully , 
along the lines of a true experiment with random assign- 
ment of subjects so we can confidently evaluate the 
program's effectiveness, are bound to be ignored. 

Theresults of such conditions were program and research designs 
based upon well intended but precipitious decisions. Often, 
when evaluations after the fact were attempted, it was dis- 
covered that the original design was less than adequate. 



Quite apart from the problems related to the conditions 
under which programs were initiated are the problems of 
evaluative— research- in— general v — Here— one of ten- finds a low 

level of expertise and inadequately-developed methods. The 

best educational research scientists of ten choose- to work _ _ 

with basic problems in child development, learning, linguistics, 
etc. rather than evaluative research. Evaluative and field 
research have only recently gained in respect and demand among 
educators and the public. Consequently, high demand has 
been suddenly created in a field with insufficient expertise. 
Although many good research scientists were drawn into 
evaluation, they could not readily transfer their research 
competence to the new situation. Indeed, given their ex- 
perience in controlled laboratory settings, the problems of 
evaluative and field research may have been more difficult 
for them than for some less experienced investigators. 

In the conduct of evaluative research, one can distinguish 
three approaches or three levels of concern. The first 
attempts to discover whether or not a particular intervention 
program is an effective treatment; that is, whether or not 
developmental and learning processes are accelerated following 
application of a particular teaching method, curriculum, 
etc. This kind of evaluative research asks whether or not 
the intervention works. The second level of concern is com- 
parative; one attempts to discover whether the intervention 
in question works better than other known methods. The third 
level is explanatory; one tries to describe and explain the 
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relationship between specific intervention methods, specific 
characteristics of the recipients of treatment , and specific 
associated changes in the behavior of the recipients. Most 
evaluative research has been directed at answering ~ne first 
two questions. It is the third level question, however, 
which is the most important. In answer to questions on this 
level one is able tc establish a rational basis for action 
and can begin to specify treatments in relation to known 
characteristics of the children to be served. In answer to 
third level questions the distinction between basic research 
and evaluative research collapses. The questions posed demand 
a quality of design which is appropriate to basic research 
but which can also serve the purposes of evaluation. . Un- . 
fortunately, evaluative research of this quality has seldom 
been applied to compensatory education. 

In all of these approaches, technical, operational 
problems create further difficulties. The closer compensatory 
education programs approach laboratory experimental conditions, 
the better one can discover what, how and why certain 
educational treatments alter educational underdevelopment. 

Yet numerous obstacles stand in the way of establishing the 
necessary degree of precision and control in isolating 
variables and discovering the effectiveness of specific 
treatments. 
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One such -obstacle involved-difficulties in the utilization _ 

of an adequate method for selecting subjects. _As_ Campbell. — 
and Erlebacher point out, "experimental" subjects are often .. 
not selected on a fandom basis. While the "control” group is 
selected to closely match the experimental group according 
to various indices, the control group is too often differen 
from the experimental group in crucial aspects, although 
perhaps to a small degree. Without random selection of 
subjects, the results of a program may reflect differences-— 
in the development of two populations which are unrelated to 
the experimental treatment in question; in addition, matching 
procedures may produce regression artifacts. As for analysis 
of covariance and partial correlation, svich biases may occur 
both where pretest scores are available and in after-the-fact 
studies. Campbell and Erlebacher propose true experiments 
in which randomization of subjects will avoid difficulties 
that previous quasi -experimental designs have encountered. 
However , parental objections, coupled with political pressures, 
have made large-scale application of random assignment of 
subjects impossible. Controlled comparative studies of this 
sort are often resisted by communities who will not accept 
arbitrary selection of subjects for experimentation when 
everyone wants the benefit of special treatment. 



Another difficulty in establishing comparable experimental 
and control groups can be attributed to the influence of what 
has been called the radiation effect. Even if the two groups 
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are initially ''comparable," the effect of experimentation on 
the experimental subjects is radiated, onto their families, 
siblings and eventually onto the control subjects if there is 
any contact, direct or indirect, between these several groups. 

Susan Grey (1966) reported the confounding impact of preschool 
on the experimental children's families and even on other 
members of the community in which they lived. Reporting on 
the Early Training Project, Grey found that at the end of 
each school year the controls caught up to the gains made 
during the summer by the experimental groups. However another 
control group in a town 60 miles away did. not show such gains. 

In addition, untreated younger brothers and sisters of 
experimental subjects were observed to make unusual progress, 
no doubt as a result of the influence of the. program on 
their parents or siblings (Kohlberg, 1966). Obviously 
control subjects should be selected in a manner such that they 
can in no way be affected by the experimental treatment. 

However, this condition is increasingly difficult to maintain 
in large-scale field studies and demonstration projects. 

In addition, investigators have discovered other effects 
that are associated with an intervention program, which again ^ _ 

are not direct results of the treatment -itself. Rosenthal 
(1968) reported that a teacher's expectations can have an 
important influence on the performance of students. Shephar 
(1964-) reported a similar experience in the early stages 
of his work -in St.- Louis. Where the teacher > s expectations 

of the- child '^-performance- is high-^- the child -is likely to - 

show- better - achievement ^fchan where expectations are- low. - _ 

Despite several criticisms of Rosenthal's work and difficulties 
in replicating his findings (see Fleming and Anttonen , 1971/, 

there continues the strongly held view that expectations 
greatly influence performance. Consequently, in any com- f 

pensatory education program, the expectations of the subjects 
teachers may influence their subsequent performance. There 
is greater familiarity with the Hawthorne effect, m which the 
mere fact of experimentation or altered learning conditions 
xaay cause a temporary change in performance, unrelated, to 
the specific intervention method applied. One can see that 
variables other than those identified for study may affect 
the results. In the evaluation of compensatory education, 
such interferences. have not been identified or controlled for; 
hence, the real consequences of the various treatments cannot 
be determined from .these studies. 

There are still more problems ref errable to evaluative 
research design which confuse , -distort or limit the data as 
v/elj. as subsequent findings. Most evaluations of compensatory 
education studies tend to depend excessively on quantitative 
measures and static variables to the neglect of the process 
variables and the qualitative analysis of behavior, circumstances 
and conditions. This dependence on quantitative measures of 
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status to the neglect of qualitative study of process not only 
opens these works to questions related to the validity of 
the measurement instruments, it also ignores the growing 
appreciation of situational and transactional factors as 
determinants of function. The programs under study include 
and influence a wide variety of independent and dependent 
variables existing in complex interactions which are insuf- 
ficiently accounted for in the more narrowly designed studies 
which have dominated the field so far. 

This rather static approach to assessment has led to a 
heavy tendency to view pupil characteristics which differ' 
from some presumed norm as negative, as well as to consider - 
any correlation between these negative characteristics -and 
learning dysfunction as support for a deficits theory of 
intervention. In practice, this has meant that all dif- 
ferences between the target populations and the standard- 

group are viewed as deficits to be overcome, rather than.— 
character ist ics to be utilized and developed. What are in- 
vestigated are relationships between stereotypical and 
fairly static input and output variables (usually isolated 
in pairs) with no attention given to what are known to be — .. 
complex dialectic relationships between patterns of dependent' 
variables and patterns of independent variables, many of which 
may be idiosyncratic to individuals and situations. These 
inadequate attempts at the assessment and treatment of pupil 
character i-s-t-i <rs- are— often accompanied- by an— even less 'adequate' 
appraisal of— program variables. - In-pract ically— all -of —the— • — — 
so-called national -impact- studies^ and — most of—the- efforts 
at evaluating specific programs, little or no attention is - **-■ 
given to the fact that intervention treatment is uneven 
and control of the treatment almost nonexistent. When 
national impact data are pooled we could easily have results 

which show.no effect when the effect of - specif ied programs 

having positive impact is cancelled out by other programs 
studied which have had no positive effect. Even more serious 
is our growing conviction that individual pupils respond 
differentially to treatments. When mean changes in status 
are used as- the indices to outcome , again ^we : may ' have - negative 
responders cancelling positive responders to indicate no 
effect when the treatment may be highly effective for 
specific individuals— under specific-circumstances. 

2. Problems in Program Implementation 

Public schools as social institutions have never been 
required to assume responsibility for their failures. Only 
recently have observers begun to view and describe objectively 
some of the horrors that are perpetuated in the name of public 
education. We are beginning to realize that we must come to 
grips with the problem of the utterly stultifying atmosphere 
of rfiany classrooms, with the way in which rote learning, aud 
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repetition discourage real learning,, and with the fact that 
discipline for discipline's sake serves the 9 

artificial order, hut at the same time produces dull automa- 
tons instead of eager students, or turns the inmates of public 
schools against education to their lifelong detriment. 

Even where extraordinary programs of compensatory education 
may have brought about some beneficial results, larger social 
factors may negate these results in the long run. J ® 1 t 

the classroom, disadvantaged children confront a society that 
is hostile to their healthy development. Learning in. 

structured situations may be irrelevant in the -context .of 

their life outside the school* There is some evidence — , 

suggest that ethnic, economic, or social integration Joes 

have beneficial effects on children whose background _ 

in such school problems. Achievement levels have been. shown 
to rise after desegregation in many schools, although the 
exact interplay of reactions leading to this result has not 
been conclusively determined. For example, improved teacher 
morale or other improved conditions brought about by tl1 
process of desegregation may result in an overall increa 
in the quality of education throughout the system. Other 
evidence points to the conclusion that integration on a social 
status group basis has beneficial effects f or jiisadvantaged 
children when the majority of their peers in the school ar 
from higher status groups. Even these results, however 

_ na±_ su ff ici e nt 1 y- c o nclaisi v.e. to provide ^ a 

for large sc al e generali..zati qns. In _ addition — — 

is further complicated by. the new renaissance in fultura _ 

nationalism among ethnic minorities, a movement which affect 
any assumptions to be made about ethnic integration and 
education. In a society which has alternately Pjjh^d f Jhn 
separation or ethnic amalgamation and which has never truly 
accepted cultural and ethnic pluralism, blacks,, chicane?, 

- Puerto Ricans, and native Americans are insisting 
traditional public school is- guilty not only Oj. intelleccual and 
social but also of cultural genocide for their children. 

There are class and caste conflicts to which 

attention -has -been given in the organisation and. delivery o.f._. _ 

educational services. If cultural and ethnic identif ica 
are important components of the learning experience, to ignore 
or demean them is poor education,, at best . And ev e n .if these 
factors are sufficiently taken into account in the school, 
we are far from having any guarantees that the society. Will 
honor* such values outside the classroom* In shorty it is. 
not at all clear that intensive, short-term in- school treatment 
can counter the negative, external forces working upon 
disadvantaged populations.- — — - 

The schools face a difficult challenge if they are to 
make learning an exciting and stimulating experience for all 
their students and to make what they have to offer relevant 
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and effective for students from all cultural and social back- 
grounds. However, even meeting these criteria will not be 
enough. Educators still face the problem of achieving a 
match between the developmental patterns, the learning styles, 
and the temperamental traits of individual learners and the 
educational experiences to which they are exposed. A great 
deal of attention has been. ’given to differences in level of 
intellectual function. This concern is reflected in the 
heavy emphasis on intelligence testing and the placement, even 
"tracking,” of pupils based on these tests. This tradition 
has emphasized quantitative measurement, description and— 
prescription. These latter processes are clearly essential to 
the effective, teaching of children who come to the schools 
with characteristics different from those of their teachers, 
as well as unlike those of the Children to whom most teachers 
are accustomed. Research, data indicate wide variations in 
patterns ._ of ..intellectual and. social function across and- within 

sub-populatio ns. These,, variations .in function within 

privileged groups may be less important because of a variety 
of environmental factors which -support- adequate — development 
and learning.. Among disadvantaged populations where tradi- _ — 
tional forms of environmental support may be absent, attention 
to differential" learning patterns may be crucial to- adequate 
development and learning. Among disadvantaged populations 
where traditional forms of environmental support may- be 
absent, attention to differential learning patterns may be 
crucial to- adequate development. Understanding the role of 
. one.- set -of behavior® as facilitators of more comprehensive 

-behaviors — is at the heai’t of differential analysis of ..learner 
'.characteristics and differential design of learning experiences 
Schooling"f or disadvantaged children- - indeed , for all children 
in our schools — comes nowhere near meeting these implied 
criteria. Assessment technology has not seriously engaged 
the problem, ' Curriculum- specialists are just beginning to 
face the task, in some of their work in individually pre- 
scribed learning. 

The problems of social disadvantage ; in the society at 
large, and -the failure of the schools to mold their practices 
to cultural differences and individual learning styles, are 
not the only, obstacles to successful compensatory education. 
Social disadvantagement gives rise- to a variety of harmful 
health and nutritional problems which militate against healthy 
development and adequate utilization of ~ educational opportun- 
ities. It is becoming increasingly recognized that low 
' income results in poor health care and frequent malnutrition; 
these disadvantages are related to high risks for the 
pregnant mother and fetus, and for the child after birth, 
in terms of mortality or maldevelopment . Poor health 
conditions may result in either a direct impairment of the 
nervous system or an indirect interference with the learning 
process as in low energy level or high level of distract!- 
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bility. Such health-related conditions probably have a 
crucial effect on school and general social adjustment. It 
has now been shown that impaired health or organic dysfunction 
can influence school attendance, learning efficiency, 
developmental rate as well as personality development. 

Clearly, adequacy of health status and adequacy of health care 
in our society are influenced by adequacy of income, leading 
to the obvious conclusion that poverty results in a number of 
conditions directly referrable to school success and to 
development in general. 

It* is clear that there are many problems to 'be faced in 

designing compensatory education- programs Such programs— in 

the past have, frequently been characterized by .several lines 
of attack: intensive, structured programs in reading arid 

mathematics.; parent and community involvement; improvement of 
self -concept.,., motivation., and interest ; and extra-curricular 
enrichment. in most cases*,: .the effectiveness of the programs - - - 
seems to depend upon careful planning, clear objectives, and 

intensity of treatment , attention to individual needs , home 

based support for. school— based ..learning- activities, .and ..the 
presence of personnel committed to ..the pedagogical .procedures 
prescribed. These characteristics seem to be more important 
than the specific curriculum strategy used. Where such 
factors are not evident, the results are often mixed or poor. — 



3. Problems -Rebated -to ..the - Dialectical— Relationship Between 

Personnel , Program and Situational- Characteristics 

Most evaluation efforts in this field have taken one or 
two input variables ' and looked" at them in relationship to one 
output variable. Although this procedure has a respected 
history in research methodology, in the sphere of compensatory 
education the failure of the^ procedure 'to take into ...account . _ ... . 
a number of inputs--related "to pupils and staff, program 
content, community, etc. --and the dialectical relationships 
between them render it an inappropriate procedure. Evalu- 
ation research which is sensitive to polynomic variable 
complexes is essential. None of the available studies meet, 
this standard, and it is a demanding and difficult standard. 
Strategies for dealing with multiple- input variable complexes 
_are sugg es ted hy methodology from the field of anthropology 
but strategies for similarly dealing with multiple-output 
variable complexes have not yet been established. It may 
be that the mechanisms of educational and social development . 
are so idiosyncratic to individuals and so specific to cir- 
cumstances that all effort at evaluating them must be based 
on assessment of specific individuals and their situations with 
conclusions for groups of individuals resting on the post-hoc 
grouping of findings rather. than on the ad hoc grouping of 
populations, programs and data. 
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C. Procedures Utilized in this Study 



The study which herein is reported is primarily an exercise 
in bibliographic research. No original data have been col- 
lected. The data of the study are those contained in evalu 
ation and research documents produced ov®r tn® past rive to 
ten years with special attention given to the 1969 Elementary- 
School Survey. The study consisted of three components which 
axe outlined below. 

1. Identification and review- of- (a) extant. evaluation -and 

research studi e s. .pert aini ng.. to compensatory education;. 

(b) 1969 Elementary School Survey 

This component was undertaken with several purposes -in- — ^ 

mind. It was primarily organizational in nature and 

served as a foundation for the analysis and synthesis _ 
which followed. The tasks included in this component are. 

a. Development of a comprehensive annotated bibliography 
C Section IV of this report) 



b. 



c. 



Identification of dependent and independent variables 
(enumerated in the comprehensive matrix included in 
Section II) 

Classification, of. studies by p opul ation. units studi e d ^ — 

control over program provided,,. _typ.e .of intervention, ... 

type of measurement instruments, and quality of 

— research design.- These and other attempts at clas- — 

sification proved relatively useless except for 
category of intervention (see Section II and 
quality of research design (see Section III, ,AJ •_ 

d. Summary of manor studies by category of intervention 
to reflect the findings of each study and the overall- 
status of work in each category- (see Section IX, o;. 

e. Identification and substantive summary of exemplary^ 
studies chosen for the high quality of research design 
and. contribution to the field (see Section III, 

2. Identification of critical relationships among variables 

This component focused on exploring and- evaluating re- 
lationships existing among the variables included in the 
Office of Education Survey and the independent study data. 
Identification of such relationships reflects consider- 
ation of the major evaluation domains which are encompassed 
by the survey information as well as the most powerful 
instructional and program components which have been 
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idertified by independent researcliers and practitioners, 
in this field. These relationships are graphically 
presented in the comprehensive matrix included + 

Section II, B. The following areas of interest -reflect 
the emphasis that gave direction to this analysis. 

a. To what extent the level of participation (hours per 
year) and the type of reading program participated in 
is associated 'with- cognitive change , especially for _ 

(1) urban pupils who are educationally disadvantaged 
and (2) pupils who are educationally disadvantaged who 
live in rural areas and small tovms. 

b. To what extent level of participation (hours per year) 
in ancillary programs is associated with non- cognitive 
change "^both Social and personal, -for. Cl) urban pup Ha - 
who are educationally and/or. socially disadvantaged^ ... 
and (2) pupils who are educationally, and/or socially 
disadvantaged who live in rurai areas or- small towns. 

c. What combinations of ancillary, services and 

programs yield the greatest cognitive and non^ognitive 

changes' in (l) urban pupils Wno are educationally ana 
socially 1 ^! sadvant aged Snd (2) pupils living in rural 
areas, and small cities ..who . are educationally and 
socially disadvantaged. 

<3L. _To whnt .-extent- taacher .characterist.lc.s X.experie.hce_,. . 

1" training-*— attitude.,- interest s ) and t e acher r pupil - 

interactions are related to pupil behavior (interest.^ 

• - attitudes , academic - accompiishment , absenteeism, a.na ^ 

- interest in school) especially for: educationally 

disadvantaged pupils in (l). rural areas and small 
cities , and (2) ..large cities* and (a)- senior high — 
schools, (9-12), Cb) nunior high schools (7-9), 

(c) grade school (1—6). J 

e. To what extent approaches to classroom management have 
been utilized including the types of pupil responses - 

required by teachers , “the structure -of" classroom 

assignments and activities* and general teaching 
methodology- related to pupil hehavior and^attitude 
including classroom attitude, pupil absenteeism,. 

-pupil interest, pupil -achievement, and pupil personal - 
and social change s • 

f. What levels of concentrations of services and hypes of 

services (ancillary and academic) are needed for 

significant affective and cognitive gams of pupils in 
elementary and secondary schools: 

(1) with high percentage of poor students 
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with high percentage of black students 

with high percentage of educationally disadvantaged 

students 



Elements included: 

1) instructional programs (type, intensity, duration) 

2) non-instructional programs (social, psychological, 
counseling services) 

(3) out-of— school programs (work schedules* recreation, 

— student-planned classes) ~~ ' 

(4-) selection of pupils for participation in special 
services 

What variables not regularly considered in studies of ^ 
compensatory education c an : be -influential- in deter- — 
mining the suec ess- of- - comp ensat ory education p ro grams? 
Such components include: _ 

(l) pupil participation in instructional planning - 

(2 ) community -p ar t i c ip at i on —in i nst ru c t i o-nal- planning- - - 
( 3 5 .non-cert if led instructional^personnel in classrooms. 
(.4-) diversification of program offerings for disad- 
vantaged pupils - - • 

(5) use of ncn— classroom facilities and other resources 





3. Integrative Summary 



The thir d project component attempt s to synthesize the 
analysis, of- the research and evaluation data,- and report.: 
oh the current. st atu s of ‘ the field of compensatory 
education .(see Section II, A). From the comparisons 
that have been made among the range of variables identified 
an attempt -is made to formul-ate-specif ic— recommendations 
with respect to research and evaluation efforts, including 
(a) identification of evaluation procedures in independent 
projects which must be considered in the " design of 
compensatory education survey evaluation methodology, 
and (b) tire - developmentof variablefs, descriptors and * ' ^ 

program. component categories which can be utilized for. a. 
more effective comparison of data obtained from Survey 
and independent sources. 
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D. Outline of the Report; 



Section Is Introduction 

A. The Need for the Study 

B. Problems in the Conduct and Interpretation of 
Compensatory Education Evaluation Research 

C. Procedures Utilized in this Study 

D. Outline of the Report . 



Section II: Status of Compensatory-Education and--Ti.tIe_--I 

Programs . ... . Z — , — 

A. Maj or Findings and Conclusions 

B. Graphic Representation of Pipdings__. ^ 

— C . "’"Summary oT ITaobr Btudle s by Category " 



1. Development of Specific .Academic Skills 

2, Developmental Facilitation in Early Childhood 
5. Guiding and Utilizing the Affective Development 

of Children . .. . •• • - - - 

_ Invol v ing Parents and the Comm u nity— in. - the-Learn - * n g 

Ppoco SS ~ ’ ^ . ^ ... 

5. Changing Staff Behavior Through Training 11 - : 

6. Changing Schools and School- -Systems — "~ _ “ 

Sect ion^II^ - Implications for Evaluation Research ^ 

A. Exemplary Studies -of- Compensatory Educa-ti-on -- -• 

B. Survey- and Other National Assessment Strategies - — 

C. Evaluation Research: _PurposeV Design* . Interpretation^ 
' ' Policy ' -’-.I - • - — 



Section IV: Annotated Bibliography 
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Sectlon II: STATUS OF COMPENSATORY EDUCATION AND 

i TITLE I PROGRAMS 

A. Major Findings and Conclusions 



The review e nd analysis of the data from the 1968-69 Survey and some 200 
evaluation and research reports concerned with Title I ESEA projects and 
e wide variety of compensatory education efforts has enabled us to pose 
several questions the answers to which speak to the Status of Compensatory 
Education In the U.S.A. in 1970. It is possible to indicate: 

1. Who was reached by these programs; 

2* What programs and practices were employed; 

3. What has been the impact of these programs and 
practices on the children served; and 

4. What combinations of input and outcome variables 
show promise of improving development in populations 
of disadvantaged school children. 



1. Who Was Reached by These Programs? 

During the school, year 1969 and 1970 approximately 5.4 million public school 
pupils were assisted by ESEA Title I. Approximately 3.7 million pupils in & 
national sample were identified by their teachers as educationally disadvantaged. 
Of these, approximately 40% or 1.5 million were provided special assistance 
under the ESEA Title I program, which provides approximately eighty percent of 
the federal funds for education of disadvantaged pupils. However, the other 
sixty percent or approximately 2.2 million pupils who were identified by their 
teachers aa educationally disadvantaged did not receive extra assistance through 
Title I. Of all the pupils assisted by ESEA Title I, approximately 27% of that 
were educationally disadvantaged, leading one group of investigators to conclude 
that substantial amounts of ESEA Title I funds are dispersed on other than 
educationally 'disadvantaged pupils. 



In addition, the survey data reveal that those children attending school in 
districts where regular school expenditures were low continued, despite Title I 
funds, to have proportionately less spent for their education than children in 
more fortunate districts. This phenomenon is due both to the Title I allocation 
forawla, which is partially based on the level of regular school expenditure 
from state and local funds, and to the tendency of low expenditure districts 
to disperse their Title I funds or services among a larger proportion of their 
pupils do more wealthy districts. 

The pupils served by ESEA Title I in grades 2, 4, and 6 in 1969 and 1970 were 
ethnically distributed as follows: 
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Black 


33. OX 


Spanish sumamed 


8.8X 


Indian 


•8X 


Oriental 


.2X 


Other 


55. IX 


Non response 


2.2X 


Total 


100.0X 



The pupils served by ESEA Title 1 in grades 2, 4, and 6 in school year 1968-69* 
were geographically distributed as follows: 

Rural areas 37.371 

Suburbs. .' 8.5X 

Small city (Under 40,000) ............ .29. 3X 

Middle Size City (40,000 - 500,000) 14. 5X i • , 

Large City (500,000 and over). 10«4X 

. Total 100. OX 

Moving from the survey data to other reports, it is difficult to be more 
specific or encouraging with respect to who was served. At the height 
of activity in Headstart, approximately 500,000 children were served in 
any one year. Of this number, about 150,000 were from non-disadvantaged 
(l.e. above the poverty level) families. Estimates indicate that in most 
corammltles the most severely depressed families were not consistently 
reached. In the several smaller population studies reviewed, it is often 
possible to Identify ethnic background, and investigator's estimate or 
determination that a low income group has been served but these data are 
not helpful in estimating the number of children served. 

2. What Programs and Practices were Employed? 

Infant Studies 

Growing out of the assumptions that poor children tend to suffer deprivations 
early in life which are related to their subsequent depressed level of 
academic functioning, as well as from the research evidence which suggest 
that during the first three years of life the intellectual development of 
the child is most malleable, several programs designed to influence develop- 
ment in infancy have been developed. All of these programs seem to have 
resulted in some acceleration of development or at least the acquisition of 
additional behaviors. The maintenance of this acceleration and the con- 
tribution of the additional behaviors to subsequent development has not 
yet been established. 



* This is the latest national data on geographic distribution that is 
available. 
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Intervcntions during infancy have included a variety of specific strategies 
They generally emphasize, however, the following activities: 

1. Perceptual stimulation and training ranging from, ern icnm-nt 
of the crib environment and the engagement of the inf: nt with 
objects in that environment to systematic training in percep- 
tual discrimination and acumen. 

2. Language and concept development and enrichment including 
verbal bombardment, labeling, playing games, reading to cnild, 
showing pictures, object permanence, conservation, and expenen- 
t ial enrichment with repetitious designations* 

3. social-emotional stimulation and support including adult to 
child attention, loving care, cuddling, body play, emotiona_ 
warmth, developing trust, person-self identification, and _ 
stable but varied routines. 

4. Parental support for the infant's development through parent- - — 

training in relation to the above_.as well as? through .direct _ .... 

• LO. parents in improving their li^e conditions..- 



P reschool 

Combining the long tradition of concern in the nursery school movement _ 
for socialization of the young child, the concern in day care mr health 
and custodial protection, and the emerging concern with stimulation of 
cognitive development in the early years, the current preschool program 
has emerged as a multifaceted offering. Nonetheless, most of these 
programs for poor children have tended to emphasize cognitive development. 
The most extensive single effort has been that of Headstart, .but many , .. 
'school districts have. utilized Title I money to sponsor- preschool pro- 
grams. In general, the initial impact of these programs on children has 
'been positive with gains rather consistently noted immediately following 
exposure to the experience but with wide variation in measures of 
effectiveness as the time between treatment and follow up measurement 
_JLs extended.- Few.. .studies show achievement, differences .between experi- 
mental and control groups one or two years following intervention. 

As is indicated in chapters I and IV of this report, there are problems 
"and factors other than effectiveness of program which may contribute 
to the essentially negative findings in long term follow up of pre- 
. school interventions. Programs extant tend to include various com- 
binations of the following elements: 

1. Enhancement of skill in symbolic representation and concept 

formation, with specific emphases ranging from, language en- 
richment, language bombardment- and- labeling, to the use of 
language to ask and answer questions, contemplate past and. 
future,- to observe and discuss cause and effect relationships 
all designed to encourage abf-tract thought as opposed to 
mechanical language utilization; also utilized are listening 
centers, a variety of reading readiness materials, repeated 
exposure- to elaborative rather than restrictive language 
structure and language games such as lotto. 
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2 Mastery of pre-academic and, intellective tooi s v- ih. special 

emphasis given to language and arithmetic. In ‘‘-“programs, 
skills masterv is encouraged through small group ms - 
in which group chanting responses, individual and group repe- 
tition of words , sentences and numbers ana^rheavy use of 
positive and negative sanctions «re used*.-' Also included here 
are strategies emphasizing perceptual r.r.i sorsory aiscrrraittafclon,- 
devalopisc'urt of attt'.E'jCi.ss.iBl control. end o ss c o u r ?.» jj c tpe fi t or tiisk. 

involvement. . , -* 

3. Learning to learn or, enhancing the ability to approach 
solve problems „ This strategy uses games and planned 
sequences of gamelike activities which range from motor manip 
lation through perceptual imagery to symbolic experience an 

- their verbalization. The design of t-he program has been 
greatly influenced by Piagctian concepts. 

4. Enhancement of self concept and confidence as an inquirer. 

Programs using these strategies give emphasis to individual . 

attention, verbal reenforcement, high personal regard, ex-., -,, 

periences and materials focussed on personal and ethnic 
identity, trips , music and science experiences designe o 
stimulate curiosity and inquiry behavior, and high frequency 

of success experiences . .. 

3. Parent involvement and parent development. Practically al 
programs include some element of parent involvement -either 

directly -in the school experience , or in active support- of 

school learning in the home experience. Activities include _ . 
parent meetings, parent volunteers or pad workers in the . 

classroom," home visits, development of materials and sequen e 
-- 'for parent use. - In addition to these activities designed -to- 

involve the parent in the education of the child a wide variety 

- -of activities have been utilized in parent development, including 

- .'social casework, vocational guidance, job placement, community 

• organization, family assistance end health services all designed 
to strengthen the parent in the discharge of parental respon- 
sibilities. ' ' . ... . 



Med ia and Technology • ....... 

Television and computer assisted instruction are the two’ innovations — 
concerning which there are data available concerning impact on pupil 
achievement and development. Although there have long been radio, 
newspaper and, magazine efforts. at education of young children, it 
was not until the Seseme Street 'TV series that a systematic -effort •- 
was made at the evaluation of educational impact. Although the series 
was primarily directed at' disadvantaged children, the data indicate 
that it was more effective in reaching .somewhat more privilege 
children. In all children reached, however, the show was effective 
in getting across the knowledges and skills. which were its purpose to 
teach. In addition, the greater the frequency of exposure, the greater 
was ct cept and skill mastery. , ■ 

Of variety of programs of computer assisted instruction, most are 
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still in development- stages. One set of programs in use is Che Respon- 
sive Environment, colloquially known as the. talking typewriter. Wit i 
this device the pupil .can initiate the presentation of a character 07 ^ 
symbol complex which is simultaneously presented visually and wduomy 
or in either modality.. The machine is designed to enable the learner 
with no knowledge of a particular language to learn both the spoxe.n 
and written form of that language. Results in the use of this procedure 
are mixed. In general these results have been positive, however, . ^ 
speed of learning, reading and writing seem positively correlateo witn 
the maturity of the child's speaking- listening. abilities . The pro- 
cedure does not seem to hold great promise for disadvantaged children 
since children who begin with high scores and good standard speech co 
better than those who enter with lower scores and skills. It does ^ 
aouear, however, that the structured programmed approach including^ 
frequent and immediate feedback, combined with a 1:1 tutorial rulatiosv- 
ship, individual pacing and somewhat individualized programming seem to 
have some success. 



Reading 

A variety of programs have been developed 'with the principal focus on 
reading skills. Most common are those programs which promote an inten- 
sification or additional amount of reading instruction, generally by 
the use of specialists and special centers. Such efforts have resulted 
'in varying degrees of success as measured by reading achievement scores. 

The range of techniques and materials 5s inclusive of strategies extant 
in. this°field. The more traditional and some new. materials have been 
combined with cultural enrichment, peer tutoring, home instruction, _ 
“‘computer assisted 'iris true ti'ohT programmed learriirig"and self "concept enhance 

merit "procedures .--- The tightly structured programmed approach mentioned m 

the, above paragraph has proven successful primarily in the area of .. . 
reading. Programs oriented toward the affective development of the child 
as well as to his reading progress also appear to have positive outcomes. 

Language and Communication 

Although language development and communication are generally viewed as 
one component of a broader reading skills program, a few efforts have 
focused on this component Increased adult-child ratios in the class- 

room have been an essential aspect of such programs, enabling the child 
to receive more individual instruction and practice in speech and 
writing activities. Audiovisual materials and/or speech therapists are 
utilized in such programs. 'Few appropriate assessment instruments are 
available in this erea. As a result, although gains have been indicated 
by secondary school youth on language tests and by younger children on 
verbal intelligence tests, further definitive statements regarding results 
in this area cannot be made at present- .. 

jk 
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Mathematics 

Like language/communicat ion, programs dealing with mathematics skill 
development: usually contain other components, the reading- and-mat.h com- 
bination being the most frequent. These efforts generally consist of 
increased time given to math instruction, often in small groups. or in- 
dividually, with no adaptations made in the approach to the subject 
matter. Moderate gains in math achievement have resulted from such 
programs. Those few programs which have experimented with innovative 
techniques such as gaming, discovery, and computer-assisted instruction 
appear to have resulted in larger gains in math achievement. There is ;t 
some evidence which indicates that the greater student involvement 
necessary for the success of such programs has been an essential input 
with manifestations in other outcome* areas , affective as well as cognitive. 



Affective Development 

Although no compensatory education programs beyond the preschool-. level 
are exclusively concerned with guiding 'the affective development. of d-i s- 
advantaged youth, ..almost all of .them recognize.; the relationship between ■ 
a student’s motivation, attitudes, self concept or aspirations and his 
intellectual performance, and at least make a token gesture at offering 
affective support, for his learning. Research on the learning pattern of ... 
the disadvantaged child indicates that in classrooms which systematically, 
offer small reenforcement, he can gain the positive self concept «.nd 
sense of personal control over his environment which appe_ar to. be crucial... 
factors in his ability to achieve. Some researchers have maintained 
that the primary benefit of compensatory education would seem to be the 
intervention in the affective domain and "that some of the success we 
sttribut^ to -various —curriculax — and insLructiional stra-tegios in- producing 
•intellectual and academic gains for the -child really are a -result of 
-increased motivation or the acquisition of a realistic self concept. 

The primary agent for bringing about positive 3.f±.ective change in the 
child seems to be clearly the teacher. Although there is some disagree- . 
ment about the possibility of manipulating teachers’ expectations of a 
child’s performance, there seems to be little dispute about the im- 
portance of teachers' opinions and behaviors in creating a supportive 
classroom atmosphere for the child. Xt has also been found that these 
behaviors can be experimentally manipulated to produce desired behaviors 
from the child. A child’s relationship with his peers, particularly in 
tutoring .program? , can affect his academic performance. There is also 
evidence that the use of programmed materials with built-in rewards in 
a planned educational environment can result in greater motivation to 
learn and thus greater achievement gains. 

Of all the interventions in . the educational lives of the disadvantaged 
child, placement in a desegregated school has' caused the greatest social 
and personal change. Minority group students tend to have more realistic 
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aspirations about their abilities and futures and make concrete decisions. 
More able students become more driven but at the same time more confident. 
Desegregation tends to challenge the stability of the self-concept of 
minority group students and has likely stimulated the movement toward 
multi-ethnic curriculum which has the promise of reenforcing the student s 
identity in an interracial classroom. 

Parental/Community Involvement 

Despite research Indicating the positive effect which parental f involvement 
in the school has on the child's development, very few programs in com- 
pensatory education have attempted to include this as a signal cant aspect 
of the program, and only one of the reports studied discussed a program 
vhich attempted to institute genuine community control. Several pre- 

school and elementary school programs have attempted to educate parents 

and involve them in support of learning as well as involving them in. the 
School. While" there afe “ examples "ter show that parent education carilead ^ 
to positive behavioral adaptations, there' is a dearth of evaluation: data" ’ 
in this area, either test results or descriptive data. One exception -ib”:' 
the evaluation of an Indian Community School indicating that while the 
school has become more closely linked to the community, community adminis- 
trative participation has -been token?. --The limited informat ion-avail able 
on a -community- controlled-schoolis- of-S- cautiously -positive nature,,--—— 



Staff Training r _ 

As was pointed out in the discusjsionjof aff ect ive development , teacher — 

attitudes and behavior are crucial in improving the ed uca tion of_ dis-_ 

advantaged chiTdrSni~DespTte genSralT-agrgefii(£frt otf this matter, eflorts 
in the area are^noi: 4 xtehs^ive.---Sunmier--ihstitutfe^-, -in-service training an 
t e ache r - 1 r a i n in g— programs h ay e r u ed’ of- - 1 echri-iq^^ 
attempt to improve teaching methods and, increasingly, to change the 
psychosocial behavior of --teachers. Substantive- evaluative data on such 
programs is virtuarlly nonexistent with a few exceptions in. the teacher- 
traihing area/' Pre-servicFfrairiing programs show the most promise due 

largely to the longer duration o£ the pro jeet,. -^ '. - r 
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3. What has -been the Impact of these Programs and Practices on the 
Children Served? 

Prom the data of the 1968-69 survey, it is possible to make some general 
estimates . 

1. Participants in the compensatory programs continued to show 
declines in average yearly achievement in comparison to non- 
participants who included disadvantaged and non- disadvantage 
DUDils. This of course makes the comparison inappropriate 
for most purposes. It is not possible from these data to 

- ■ determine^-whether participants- -in compensator-y- programs -showed - - 

a reduced decline in average yearly achievement. 

2 The data suggest that pupils in the lowest achievement levels 

have shown some slight benefit associated with participation in- 
compensatory education programs. It is not clear, however, _ 
whether' this represents a regression toward the mean or is 
reflective of -their response to improved conditions _of ^chooUng..- 

- a s reported by Coleman;- In - his-report; ”-Equa-l i ty _ o f^Educa tion 

, Opportunity”, Coleman concluded that disadvantaged cuildren 

are more significantly influenced by quality of schooling than 
are mote privileged ChildteftT -In both- instances' the ach ievement 

- - - - patterffs are probably * ~ 

duality of schooling and actual room for growth in achievement 
in relation to the ceilings imposed by the learning experience. 

3. Teacher estimates of academic achievement for participants s ow 

significantly- greater results than do test results, — They also 

found desirable social growt h mo re . C -— 

" in non-participants. .Th.ese survey findings are consistent ^ith 

- - other studies which in general shSwteacher' s subjective' judg^ 

ments re improvement more favorable -Than ob-jeciive-Ees s---an . 
also show positive estimates of change in the affective domain. 

As has h^n^ndicated., evaluation,. Research and .sftryay.- data r e.f_e.i^^c 

: to' compensatory education and- Title -I ESEA do not lend themselves^to _ easy_ 

~ Tdehtif ication- of~specif ic 'input' variables "whose relations to sfre-c±f±e- 
-Output variables- can be -determined. - Rather what we have are complexes .- - 
of treatment variables which investigators have studied in relation 
aspects of pupil- response- which may . be c ailed .the .dep^dent var iables._ - 
However, if a variety of patterns of reading instruction, fairly loosely 
described in the literature, can be called input variables (we prefer 
to call these variable complexes:) it is possible to report fha^spm^Pf . 
these variables complexes are rather consistently associated with gains 

: in achievement it levels which. are statistically significant. _* he . v 

Hartford Intensive Reading Instructional Teams; the MilwaukeeTlementary 
Reading Center s ;^-the -Milwaukee Token- Reenforc ement -Rrogram; the Detroit 
Communication Skills Center Project; and the Indianapolis Programmed 
Tutorial Reading Project are examples of such cases. Other examples 
include what may be described as intensive efforts at instruction in- 
volving systematic and repeated exposure to structured learning 
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experiences , usually over a period of 2% to 8 months. In general it 
seems clear that the tightly structured programmed approach including 
frequent and immediate feedback to the pupil, combined with a tutorial 

relationship,, individual pacing and somewhat individualized programming 

are positively associated with accelerated pupil achievement . 

In contrast to these intensive and highly structured programs are several 
which are more global, less intensive., and appear to give greater atten- 
tion to the social and affective conditions of learning even while they 

concentrate on -specific- skills -The -Malabar -Reading- -Program ;--the-Fintey 

School Program and the More Effective Schools Program are examples. The 

evaluation .results in these cases. are -less -definitive, but -are- positive^- — — 

Achievement levels of pupils exposed to these programs for one year or , 

more reflect gains most of which are statistically significant with 

respect .to .-academic achievement patterns. -Available— data do- not -permit 

_f irm conclusions with respect to affective, development although- gains -- - ---- — - 

in the social- emotional area are strongly asserted. These programs 
which depend heavily -on -individualized instruct inn, independent. learnin g,., 
the development of positive self image -and active -parent support for ' ■' 

learning are generally associated with gains in pupil achievement . _ ... 

There arc several preschool-programs which show positive resuTJsv ^ Al- 
though the— l-arge---s eate-, natiorta=l -impact- studies - are -hard" to - interpret:, ‘ 

it is possible to discern clear trends in these data when the smaller, 

more carefully controlled studies are reviewed.' These studies indicate 

that, a wide variety of preschool . practices are associated, with- immediate - 

to long term ga ins in the deyelPjp.menjtjLl_ patterns of. ..children..- served-. .. .. — 

Since all of these studies have giv en more attention to pretest and^postr _ 

' "‘“ test scores than~to analysis of progrsma characteristics, it is difficult ^ 

'. ..._ — to-diecuss optimal intervention strategies^ Irrotve of the ~pevr seriotrs _ _ , 

v— attempts at comparative study of treatment's, 'Wei-kart Concluded that :■■■- -- 

"The choice of a curriculum framework is only of minor importance • as rr: — — 

long as one is selected. ... Either the mechanical -application of a 
specific curriculum or the busy concern- with administrative procedure 

that any program entails will doom a pro ject to .f a ij-ure . . The — process .... -. 

. — o-f croat ing - and- -the ere a fcjve - ap plica ti on- o f .a curriculum, not the par - ~r-vr ~ 

ticular curriculum selected or developed., -is .what is csaentiaL-to. - ... 

success". The evidence from several studies seems to support con- . 

elusions that' the crucial elements in effective programs. ar.e.^.C.1) — >=- «— 

" .V.."' human. involvement of concerned -staff- , (2) learning experiences that 





- reflect the- sp-ec-ial characteristics' antineeds of the 


in d i v i du a 1 1e ar net’. 


.■ ■■■ 


(3) interaction of more experienced persons (adults) 


with less ex-" ... 




oerienced fchildren) on an individual or small group 


basis, (4) time for 


... 


teachers "to reflect on and plan for the individual pupils for whpm_. . 


— - 


they are responsible, (5) a systematic approach to the provision of 




directed Lear-nine and (6 V support in the home for the' s choo lb as ed .learn* 


— . 


ing experiences of children. .. ...... .... . , . . 





Although it seems clear that systematic programs of education directed 
at the. development of specific or general- skills -can be highly effective* 
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it is not clear Lhat the crucial elements are order, system,, and indi- 
vidual attention. It is consistently- alleged by some that the con- 
tribution of these elements to the affective climate and conditions of 
learning are the critical factors. Despite our inability to give 
definitive specification to those variables which constitute the affec- 
tive conditions associated with positive outcomes, the data of several 

studies clearly support the conclusion that affective support is _a 

cr ucial variable in the learning of a disadvantaged child . Of the severs 
factors associated with achievement in school, Coleman and his coworkers 
(1966) found that sense of control over ones environment accounted for 3 
more of the variation in achievement than all other factors save family 

background. Where sense of co ntrol, is high , . achievement in s c ho ol — i s 

hig h and where sense of control is low, achievement is low . This 
■ relcic ionship was found to hold for blacks and whites , j_or rich and poor* 
Sources of this sense of control have not been systematically studied 
but the Coleman data also indicated that for the population studied, 
the experience of schooling in integrated settings was associated with 
a. high sense of control for black pupi/ls. Additional -support for the 

-importance of the affective domain is found in tlv? work of Zxgler. and . 
Butterworth (1968) who have dearly demonstrated the basis in changed 
affective components for changes in level of test score. Their research 
indicates that without any discernable shift in the nature of cognitive- 
function and without intervention of a cognitive nature., .. ■sig n ificant 
shifts in the l evel of intellective f unction can be achieved through 
the mo dification of motivation, task- involvement and affective state . 

A number of related studies provide similar though less convincing evi- 
dence. They include studies of achievers and non- achievers with 
difference in "affect being the major associated difference between the 
two groups. A variety of reenforcement studies make the same point. 

When learners find the learning ■ experience or- the -result of - the 

experience rewarding, achievement, is higher . - In fact, the. single... most — 

consistently effective strategy for the achievement, of mastery of a 
specific behavior or skill_ is that based upon the analysis of learner 
behavior and contingency management resulting in consistent rewards _ 
for appropriate behavior. By no means unrelated to this phenomenon is 
the utilization of peers as models or tutors. In a variety of programs - 
"utilizing peers, it seems clear that the reenforcement provided by .... _ .. 

.peer approval or the meeting of peer norms is a powerful tool for In - _ __ 
fluencing pupil acKaevement . 
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The concern with affective development is not unrelated to the age old 
concern with the development of more effective communication between 
parents, community and the school or the comtemporary concerns with 
"parent participation" and "community control". Parent and community 
involvement in the school are presumed to crake schooling more congruent 
with the lives of pupils as well as to insure support in the broader 
life experience for the activities of. .the school. The latter may be 
instrumental in reenforcing specific learning, both are thought to in- 
fluence the attitudes of children toward schooling. The data indicate 
t h at the children o f paren t s who are more intimately involved in school . 
show heightened self c oncep t an d more sig nific a ntly s uperior academi c 
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progress. N In her annual review of compensatory education 
Jablonsky Concluded that " schools which ha y- 
and c ornrnu n 1 1: v nienib e r s h a v q_ greater success^ 

"in thes reviev; of research related to decent 



i.n 



open doors 
e.cUica ting 
libation 



progr^-^ , 
t o pa rents 
c_hj. 1 d_^£n’ 5 ’ 

J co, mi \. ty 



in L n e r e v x t* v; ^ -l a. *- w «■- * ^ 1 * ^ w ~ 

participation, Lop a t e and others have concluded, jjIL c I- li L ! '; oI h ~ l0 1 1 
of the effects of nartr. i cinatory decision mak ing i n c r eali n _i ll 
changes ~in the affecti ve and in strumental behavior oy.the_P,a^j.c.j.oajj^ 
consistently demons t rat e the importance o j^a£Jrll r £l y . *• 

i ndecision s which affect them . ... Educational research indicates tns 
when parents of school children are inv olved in 
their children are likely to achieve better . 1 ’ 



the p r o c e ft s of 



edueat i. 



alj> 

t 
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It is difficult to dr.aw meaningful conclusions from the data on efforts - - 

at changing staff behavior through training or from the polemical 
literature on changing schools and school systems. Although no sti*ategy 
or content for training emerges as exemplary from the training literature, 
from, research on program it does appear that the goals of training need to 
focus on staff member (1) use of -self as a facilitator and reinforcer of 
•lea rning; (2) planning~for c o nsistency and flexibility in management of - 
learning exp eriences; (3) utilization, of i ndigen ous human and othei 

resources to encourag e an d s upport, learning; anc l ( 4) util i zation of pup il_ — 

and environment assessment data to plan the developmental experiences 
of individ r.ia.ls and groups, How-^hese goals a re^ best achieved~in training 
is not clea r , but evidence mounts in. support of an association between 
the presence of such characteristics in the behavior of staff and.- imp roved . 
achievement and adjustment for pupils* _As_ for changes in, sc_h.QO.ls. and.— — - 
systems, experience so far is more apparent than real, more-symbolic-- 
than "concrete, and too new for there to be good data from which to .draw 
conclusions* Nonetheless, the weight d£ the arguments tips the balance 

toward the conclusion that schooling is. out of phase with the changing - 

. needs of those we would school. The manner in which schooling must be 
changed is the focus of the. debate. _ .. . .. * • - - - 
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B . t! m n h i c Representat ion of Fiivding^s 



■■ v. f t-B i<; ' study was to have been the identification and graphic 

of 2“.tlSSi a variety o £ depart and indepen e„t 
variables referable to Title 1 and compensatory education efforts, Conside 

■ ef fort was expended at' trying to identify and specify the variables -whi h~ 

have been subjected to investigation. Although this task prove to 
difficult because of the wide variation in the way terms are used, programs 
«e designed and outcomes are measured or neglected, the task of utilizing 
those identifications and specifications to determine relationships and to 
graphically represent definitive relationships -proved impossible. It-xs the 
nature Jnd quality of the data available that has thwarted these attempts ■ 
There is little to no standardization i/n the conception or definition 
the variables utilized in the many studies reviewed. Variables may be 
assigned to categories according to generally agreed to- meanings but^thc^ 
substantive characteristics of the variable are inconstant k.oss programs, 
situations and pupils. Hence, guidance, or reading or parent involvement 

are referred to in numerous programs but have different meanings in ■ _____ 

Or reading score,- intelligence level , -ef fect on parents may -be-* udentif^e 
as common dependent variables but with each having specifications idio 
svncratic to the’ study or situation in whicn it is used. In addition, less 
than one tenth of the .reports studied were based on research designs V7hic 

meet criteria for hypothesis testing experiments, .in which isolated . 

variables were studied for possible interactive relationships. Nearly 
all 'the ' studies ' include multiple treatment variables and a few depend n 
-variables with no serious effort directed at determining which specific 
^dependent variable or combination of variables account for the association 
with P a specific dependent variable or variable complex. Because of ese 
' several factors the problem of graphically representing -these nebulous ^ - 
relationships in other than simplistic and possibly misleading form has not 

been solved. 

A simple program matrix has been produced in which categories of program . 

in^t variables are listed on the vertical and categories of outcome variables 
are listed on the horizontal. An identifying number for each study is , 
charted in the cells where independent and dependent variables intercep * ' 

Column one of the matrix is reserved for those studies where the ^pendent 
-variable is -associated with no measured difference. The remaining vertical 
columns include cells in which studies showing differences associated with 
categories or treatment are identified. Studies showing significant differences 
at the 05 level are identified by placement above the diagonal. The matrix 
referred to represents graphically 62 programs. The data on these programs 
were reported in a manner which enabled the staff to identify independent 
aud dependent variables, and in. most instances these data were dealt with 
statistically. A ca sual study of this m a^rl2i_rg- veals that xt is n °t __ ^ u seful 

i aid in identifying cruci al relationship s b<ltwe^ _s£e_c^f_^^ . By no^ 

variables which may have relevance for effective compensatory 
.Nor are those- which, are. identified, indicated m cu£fic,.anw 
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means are. all the 
education listed, 
detail, to be useful 



in directing policy and program 



planning. In fact, some 
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of the most important findings and conclusions which can be drawn from 
the data and reports studied simply can not be graphically represented 
in this matrix. The matrix can be useful, however, in determining those 
categories of variables with which much or little work has been done. It 
can provide some suggestive leads for concentrating future and more definitive 
study. It can be used to identify complexes of input variables and complexes 
of outcome variables which show promise of association. The bibliography 
which follows the matrix includes annotated references to the programs 
included in the matrix. These and other studies are discussed in summary 
fashion in section IIC of the report. 
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I _2NT IF ICAT ION AND DEFINITION OF INDEPENDENT VARIABLES 
UTILIZED IN PROGRAM MATRIX 

1. General learning and problem-solving skills - refers to skills 
general enough to be applied in all or several areas rather than 
to specific subject matter. Includes "learning to learn," 
study skills, classification, general concept formation. 

2. Grouping patterns - includes grouping on an SES , ethnic or age 
basis as well as on the basis of academic achievement. 

3. Increased adult-child ratio - includes aides and volunteers as. 
well as regular teachers. 

4. Innovative materials and curriculum - programs which had material 
or curricula particularly developed or packaged for ~ the program. 

5. Language and communication skills - includes pre-school through 

high school; oral expression, grammar , spelling, composition 
(excludes reading). ..... 

6. Math skills - =-. - 

7. Motivation - techniques used to motivate children to perform 

. academically including internal and external motivation, posi- 
tive-and negative motivation, and future goal orientation* 

8. Parent .education and/or involvement - including parental visits 
to classroom and parental teaching at home as well as community 
involvement. 

9. Peer relationships - includes peer tutoring, friendship, role 

models . ..... 

10. Reading skills development - . - - 

... -11. -staff skills development - includes -in-service training, sensi- 
tivity training. 

12. Affective development - includes self-concept, self-image, at- 
titude, toward learning (does not include motivation). 

13. Cultural enrichment - includes trips out to museums, plays, etc. 
and bringing in art, dance, etc. to the learning environment. 

14. Diagnosis of learning deficits - any effort at" the identifica- 
of deficits that may interfere with learning. 
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Heads Cart , Montcssori, 
present because each p 
methodology inputs not 



Sesame Street - these ate' pf^ced together at 
ro grain contains a unique combination of 
usefully broken down into individual inputs. 



16. Use of paraprofessionals 



17. Motor development - gross motor development - 



18. Psychological support services and guidance 



19. 



Hardware, teaching machinery - includes audiovisual materials, 
programmed materials, and media as well as techniques associated with 
the use of this material. 



20. Specialists - subject specialists 
* 

21 1 Residential - programs where the child "lives in" at the educational 
institut ion e 



22. Support services - a more multi-faceted approach than No. 18 above, 
includes work with the family, the milieu, etc. - 

23 o Teacher planning time - increased free time given teachers during 
school day 

24- Teacher expectations - this category encompasses studies of the 
"pygmal ion" effect 
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IDENTIFICATION AND DEFINITION OF -DEPENDENT VARIABLES 
UTILIZED IN PROGRAM MATRIX 



1. General intelligence - any test that gives an IQ or mental age 

measure such as the Stanford-Binet, the WISC, the WPPSI, the DAT. 



2. Verbal intelligence - incluJ.es tests such as the ITPA, the 
Peabody Picture Vocabulary Test, verbal section of the WISC. 



3. Language achievement - tests of English ability. 

4. Reading achievement - tests of reading ability. 



5. Math achievement - tests of math ability. 



6. Attitude toward self - includes tests of self-concept, anxiety, 
and attitudes. 

7. Effect on parents - includes improved attitude toward school or 
education, improved family health, etc. , greater involvement in 
school. 



8. Level of aspiration - increased orientation toward academic, 
vocational, social and personal goals. 

9. Learning style - reflective or impulsive (this category may be 
expanded to include other approaches to learning in which the 
child may show changes.) 
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KEY TO PROGRAM MATRIX 



Numbers above the diagonal line - statistically significant at .05 level 
Numbers below the diagonal line - test results not at .05 level or 

data in test score form with no test of significance applied (sig- 
nificant in the colloquial sense). 

8 a - includes differential aptitude test 
18 a - re tutees 
18^ - re tutors 
22 a - as evaluated by Fox 
22 b - as evaluated by Forlano et. al. 

31 a - re mothers' self-esteem 
34 a - re self-concept 

35 a - re children in program one year 

35 b - re children in program two years 

38 a - Head Start children attending full-year now in 1st grade 
38 b - No difference found on Stanford Achievement for fall and summer. 
Head Start children now in 2nd grade; no difference on ITPA 
for Head Start children in grades 1 and 2; no difference found 
in Head Start children in grades 1 and 2 on self concept. 

39 a - re 2 nd graders 

39 b _ re 5 t h graders 

39 c _ re 5 th graders’ self concept and school attitudes 
39 ^ - re 2 nd graders’ arithmetic achievement 

40 a - includes anxiety measure _ . . . 

40 b - general intelligence (Otis) 

40 c - language achievement 

42 a - no difference for K on PPVT in '68 evaluation; no difference 
for 2 nd grade on reading in '68 evaluation; no difference for 
K on reading for '69 evaluation. 

42 b - re 1 st graders on ’68 and '69 evaluation 
42 c - re 8 th and 10 th graders on '68 evaluation 

44A, 44b, 44C refer to different programs within a city wide program 
44A a - verbal and non-verbal intelligence 
44A b - arithmetic achievement 
45 a - verbal intelligence (Otis) 

50 a - re motor development 

57 a _ controls did better on Cattell Infant Intelligence Scale than 
did experimentals 
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MATRIX 
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PROGRAMS INCLUDED ON THE MATRIX 



1. U.S. Office of Education, Washington, D.C. Division of Compen- 
satory Education. Language Stimulation Program, Auburn , Ala— 
bam a. On e of _a Series of Successful Compensatory Education 
Programs . 19 6 9. 1 5 p . ED 038 480 

This program proyided small groups of^educationally disadvantaged 
children with language stimulation in an attempt increase IQ _ 

and lan gu age ability. Th e children. were all Ne irst — graders, 

ranging in age from six years one month to eight )ears two months, 

- - - enrolled in -the only elementary school in Auburn with all-Negro 

students.- The curriculum of the program consisted o± the exper- 
imental edition of the Peabody Language Development Kit, supple- 
mented by stories used to stimulate the children 1 s language dev el 

opm-e-nt-. Activities emphas-ized story-making, classifying, “foliow- 

ing directions , looking, counting, describing, and 'Xemembering . 

The language stimulation lessons lasted ten weeks during the 1964- 
65 school year. Th e results of a battery of tests indicated statis- 
tically significant gains of the~ pr o gram children over the control 
group in intfilleclual and. language development , and in rea-d-ing^ 
skills. These tests were made over a year and a half later when 
. the children ver-e in third grade. A third posttest was 7 'adiriini’s- 
tered when pupils wer-e in the fourtrh grade. Data are held to 
indicate that, nearly three years after the end of treatment, the 
program children had maintained their superiority over the control 
children. Tables and charts illustrative of the test data are 
inc 1 u d ed . 



2. U.S. Office of Education, Washington, D.C. Division of - Compen- 
satory Education. Afternoon Remedial and Enrichcient j Program, 
Buffalo, New York. One of a Series of Successful Compensatory 
Educa t ion P to grams . 19 69. 13p. ED 038 468 

This afternoon remedial and enrichment program was offered to 
inner-city low income children (grades 3—8). About 75 percent of 
the children were black, 20 percent white and five percent Puerto 
Rican. Remedial instruction was offered in reading and mathematics. 
Average class size was six pupils; these small groups alio wed for 
better diagnosis of needs and individualized instruction. Enrich- 
ment teachers taught classes , in art, music, industrial arts, and 
physical education. Children T s gains were measured by the Cali- 
fornia Reading Test and the' (faliforniau. Arithmetic Test (Forms W 
and X) in 1966-67. No test data were collected in. 1967-68 and 
1968—69. Test scores for 1966—67 showed , however, that pup il s 
achieved a mean gain of five months in reading achievement and six 
months in arithmetic during the five months .between testings. — - - - 
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3. IT. S . Office of Education, Washington, D.C. Division of Compen- 
satory Education. The Ameliorative Pres chool Pro_gram, Chaq _ 
paign , Illino is. • One of -a Series of Succes s ful -Compensatory 

Education Programs . 1969. 12p. ED 038 469 



This preschool -program d ff er ed_:a h ighly structured, .cur ri culnm : 

in which language development was fostered through encouraging 
verbal responses in a game format context. The curncu um , ■ 

on skills and concepts required for success in elementary schoo , 
included language arts, reading readiness, mathematical concep s, 
science, and- social studies. Small instructional groups of five 
pupils allowed the .teacher to correct or reinforce verbal responses 
immediately.' Directed -play periods stressed visual motor activ- 
ities such as- puzzles, b lotto , -clay , ires ting and— staging toys, 
and pounding sets. Drawn from economically— depTress ed -neighbor- 
hoods, two-thirds of the pupils were black and the remainder Cau-_ 
casian. The results of six standardized tests administered a 
the end of the first grade showed that project pupils performed 
better than -go mp a-r-ab le -p upi ls-wh o — had attended a--tr adit iona 
school. The program pupils, furthermore, scored well above grade 
level on- the C a li. fornra Achieve m eo- 1— Te s t s~ i rr r-en ding * - language, - 
ant arithmetic . Tables "stowing- test data;- "and- examples of speci- 
fic activities used in the program are also included. 



-4. U.S. Of f ice -of Education, Washington, D.C. Division of Compen- 

- sat o r y -Ed ucation. Augmented Reading Project, P ornona_ J — California . 

One. of a Series of Successful Compensatory Education Pro grams. 

1969. 1 6p . ED 038 470 

This program provided corrective reading instruction for disad- 
vantaged pupils (grades l-3)-froia black, Mexi can-Ame r i can and 
Anglo low income families. Instruction was provided for small 
groups (three to six pupils) by remedial reading teachers, one 
teacher being shared by two- schools . The program also - included 
the assistance of classroom aides, psychologists, and counselors, 
and the -use of special instructional materlals- and cultural enrich 
ment activities. An in-service training program designed for al 
project personnel aimed to acquaint staff with the special prob- 
lems of disadvantaged students. The Wide Range Achievement Test 
was used. in 1966-67 to measure gains, which averaged nine months. 
Time between testings was about six months. In 1967-68 students 
gained an average four.and one-half months in a period of just 
under four months between testings. Lists of special instructional 
materials and tables showing test result data are included. 
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5. U.S. Office of Education, Washington, D.C. Division of Compen- 

satory Education. Leaxnlng to Learn Program, Jacksonville, ^ 
Florida. One of a Series of Successful Compensatory Education 

Pro grams . 1969. 28p. ED 0 38 472 

The kindergarten Learning to Learn Program was -designed to help 
children acquire flexible strategies for dealing with challenges 
and problems. The pupils in both experimental and control groups 
were from a low income black neighborhood. The program was 

organized around a carefully planned sequence of language and 
ma th ema t i c a 1 g ames and game — like activities; special teach ing 
methods guaranteed success to each child. Through a sequence of 
planned exp-e.riences , the cur-ric-ul-um allowed — children to move fx^om- 
... ..mo-tor - manipulation to the -building of -perceptual imagery to s-ym 

bo lie -exp.e r- i en c e s --t hr o u-gh- -t-h-e m g d i umof-in teres-ting -and challeng— . 

ing games and game— like activities . Teachers and teacher aides 
were trained din an intensive in-service 'training program to 
become child-oriented rather tKan re on t en t ^o r iented * — Flexibility- 

in grouping arid parent pax. ticipation. .were — important factors., • — — — 

Sequence charts 'for language and mathematical games along with 
related activities - are- included-. - Resul t-s - o-f the — Stanford Bine t - 
F-orm L— M-, Peabody Picture -Vocabulary Test-, -a-nd-t-he-11 lino is-Tes t 
of Psycholinguis tic Abilities are given. Charts show comparative 
gains of experimental and control groups. 
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U.S.. Of fice-af- Education-, Washington, D.C. — -Division of Compen- 
satory Education. Malabar Reading Program for Mexican-Amer ican . 
Children'', Los Angeles, California. One of a Series of Success- 
ful Compensatory Education Programs. 1969. 26p. ED 038 473 



This program ..attempted to rai.se the reading levels of Mexican- 
Amer ican children (prekindergarten through grade three) through 
individualized instruction, self-instruction, curriculum change, 
parent, participation^ -and. c u 1-t u r.a~l- ~ ac tivities . It was-assumtd 
that children would become capable of self— regulating learning 
b.eh a vJ. ox .. p n 1 y when they had learned to o r gani z e._.the.ix_ co_gn.i-t.iy e 
field; thus, the search for structure was to proceed in the devel- 
opment: of hath reading and .oral .language -skills.. The five major 
aspects of the instruction are presented in tabular format. Tables 
include summaries of activities related to writing, 'phonics , word 
discrimination^ comprehension, and self-regulatory , s el f — ins t r uc t ing 
behavior and -anticipated- concomitant changes in self -concept for 
each level. Self — teaching material's are described. The Stanford 
Reading Test was the principal measure of achievement. Tables 

giving analyses of data are included.. 
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U.S. Office of Education, Washington, D.C. Division of Compen- 
satory Education* The Preschool Program, Oakland, California. 

One of a Series of Successful Compens atory Education Programs. 
1969. 1 7 p . ED 038 475 - * ' - ‘ ~ ~ ' 

This program aimed to help disadvantaged children enter kinder- 
garten by giving them preschool experiences which were mainly 
designed to augment conceptual and cognitive development. The 
pupils, -drawn from an economically depressed area, were mostly 
black three- and four-year-old children. In addition to augment- 
ing conceptual and cognitive development, the program emphasized 
stimulation of interest and curiosity, improvement of language 
skills, social-emotional adjustment, school-parent, understanding, 
detection and remediation of physical defects and problems, and 
preservice and inservice training for teachers. Examples of .. ... 
specific lessons are given. Children's gains were measured by 
the Pictorial Test of ..Intelligence . ..Tables giving test -data- -are 
inc 1 ud ed . 



U.S. Office of Education, Washington, D.C. Division of Compen- 
satory Education. Summer Upward Bound, Terre Haute , Ind iana . 

One of a Series of Successful Compensatory Education Programs. 
1969. 1 8p . ED 038 477 _ ~ ~ ^ 

Upward Bound was a precollege program geared ,-f or -h-i g h- s eh o o 1 stu- 

dents with potential who had been handicapped, tty .economic, cultural 
and educational deprivation. It involved a full-time summer pro- 
gram and follow-up programs (counseling, cultural activities, and 

physical education) during the academic year. ~ Students stayed in 
the program for three consecutive summers and were instructed in 
language arts, ma thema t i c.s , - s t udy methods and techniques , and per- 
ceptual skills. Academic skills were stressed to encourage an 
enduring desire to pursue a college evduc.ation-or some-kind of post 

secondary school training. Curriculum and teaching methods are 
generally described along with specific ex amp les of- word games , “ 

dictating exercises, and language study units. 



U.S. Office of Education, Washington, D.C. Division of Compen- 
satory Education. Project Early Push, Buffalo, New York. One 
of a Series of Successful Compensatory Education Programs. . 

1969 . 17p . ED 038 476 

Project Early Push was a prekindergarten program designed to pro- 
vide disadvantaged children with experiences vital to later educa- 
tional success. Students 1 ages ranged between 3 years, 9 months 
and 4 years, 9 months at the start of the program; students came 
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from a target area in Buffalo. Specific goals of the program were 
to foster a healthy self-concept; improved perceptual, discrimina- 
tory, labeling, and cone ep t — bu i Id in g abilities; understanding of 
the "environment ; self-expression; motor coordination; verbal com- 
munication; auditory discrimination and appreciation; literary 
appreciation; parent involvement; and improved teacher awareness 
of the problems of disadvantaged children. Innovative aspects of 
the project included the Art Program designed to encourage self- 
expression. Continuous- in-service training was provided for teachers 
and teacher aides. The Peabody Picture Vocabulary Test was used 
to measure achievement. Parent involvement was also found to 
enhance improvement. Tables illustrative of test data are inclu e 
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U.S. Office of Education, Washington, D.C. Division of Compen- 
satory Education. Plus Program, Buffalo, New York. One o f a 

Series of Successful Compensatory Education Programs. 1 9 6 9 

19p , ED 038 474 



Xh e Plus Program was designed to provide a maximum amount of 
remedial work in reading and mathematics for disadvantaged -youth 
in grades 1-8. About 75 percent of the project pupils were black, 

20 percent white, and five percent Puerto Rican. -Specially trained 

teachers worked with small, groups of students in programs designed 
to be corrective and supplemental to regular rather than develop- 
mental curriculum. In both the corrective reading and corrective 
mathematics programs, small groups and individual attention enab led 
teachers to . Better, diagnose the needs - of- -s tud en t-s - and- t-o --eonc-en.— 
..trate o-n st.rengtheniag weak- areas . Parents -were encouraged to wit- 
ness the progress of children. Lists of texts used for both pro- 
grams are included along with specific examples of lesson exer 
cises. The California Reading Test .and the California Arithmetic -- 
Test (Forms W and X) were used to measure gains. Tables showing 
test data are included. 



U.S. Office of Education, Washington, D.C. Division of Compen- 
satory Education. Early Childhood Project, New York City. 

One of a Serie s o f Successful Compensatory Education Programs . 

1969 . 2 7p . ED 02 7 974 



This preschool program concentrated on language development, self 
concept, perception, and concept formation. Also, a vertically 
organized program of reading, math', science, and creative drama- 
tics, along with parent activity, inservice training, and dissemi 
... m. ^ ~ ~ ~ t- Vi t n 1 1 ct Vi the third 



tics, along with parent activity, inservice training, and dissem. 
nation. The program went from prekindergarten through the third 
grade. Individual and small group work allowed children to pro- 
ceed at their own rate. The* subjects, mostly Negroes f ror 
intact lower class families, originally varied in number 



from non- 
f r om 
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120 to 200 (including controls) in each of six groups (waves) 
studies. Pretests were administered before prekindergarten. 

Two posttests were given, one after prekindergarten and the 
other after kindergarten. Evaluation was hampered by a 

loss of subjects, by an arrangement in which only subsamples 
were tested, and by the use of various tests. The results on 
the Columbia Mental Maturity Scale showed that for the sub- 
samples drawn from the first experimental wave and the basic 
control group, the difference in the means were not statistic- 
ally significant on pretests, yet they were significant on the 
first posttest but not on the second posttest. For subsamples 
drawn from waves two through four, results on the Stanf ord-Binet 
showed that the experimental groups performed significantly bet- 
ter on both posttests but not on pretests. 



12. U . S ... Office of Education, Wa sh in g t cm y -D . C . Division of Compen- 
satory Education. Expanded Language Arts, Buffalo, Mew York. 
One of a Series of Successful Compensatory Education Programs. 
1969 . 1 3p . ED 038 471 

The Expanded Language Arts program aimed to increase the babic 
language skills of educationally disadvantaged children by 
decreasing" class' size' and improving instructional materials. 
..Students were drawn from a low income inner-city area o f Buf — ~ 

fal.o and ranged in age from 11 to 19 ye?.rs (grades" 7-1.2).., Fifty 
percent of the students spoke a Southern rural dialect, twenty 
percent spoke Italian in the home, and one percent spoke Spanish 
in the home. Language arts classrooms were used as laboratories 
for the teaching of writing. Electronic recording and playback 
equipment .were used to improve oral language skills . - Lists of 

- books , magazines and audiovisual materials are included. “In' 
1966-67, two standard achievement tests were used: the Califor- 
nia Language. Test , Junior High and Advanced Levels , Forms W and 
X, and the Sequential Tests of Educational Progress (STEP), 

Levels 2 and 3, Forms A and B. Anecdotal comments rather than 
test data were gathered for 196 7— _6 8* Test scores for 1968-69 

have not yet been comp iled. The . 1 9.6 6-67 test data, however , 
showed that a mean gain of six to fifteen mean months were "reg- 
is t er ed . 
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U.S. Office of Education, Washington, D.C. Division of Corapen 
satory Education* Preschool Program , Fresno , Califor nia* 

One of a Series of Successful Compensatory Education Programs. 
1969. 1 9p . ED 027 977 

For each of four years varying numbers (from 45 to 750) of three- 
to five— year— old children, mostly Mexi c an— Amer i can , Spanish speak, 
ing , participated in a program aimed at language development. 
Classes met three hours daily, five times a week, in small dis- 
cussion and activity groups that included five children and one 
adult The Peabody Picture Vocabulary Test was used as a pretest 
and posttest measure. On the pilot project nearly every child 
raised his IQ by ten to twenty points. For. the^second year, .. 

there were negligible gains, possibly due to the brevity of. the 
program (two to five months) and the teachers 1 lack of nursery 
experience. The third year’s test results, which were divided 
into three ethnic groups. (Caucasian, -N-egro , and Mexi c an- Amer ic an) 
were compared. The groups differed significantly on the pretest 
but not on the posttest. All groups gained significantly. The 
same procedure was followed the fourth year, and all groups gained 
significantly. 



U.S. Office of Education, Washington," D.C. Division of Compen- 
satory Education,. .. Infant Education Research Projec f , W a s h ing — 

i ton, D.C. One -of- a Series of Successful Compensatory Educjiti _oji 

Pr o grams . 19 6 9. 2 6 p . ED 027 976 

In a study to' determine whether or not culturally deprived chil- 
dren develop at progressively greater deficits in intellectual 
function ijig during the ages., of fifteen months to three ye^ars , 
tutors provided f i f teen— month— o Id infants with intellectual and 
verbal stimulation one hour daily, five times a week until they 
were -36 months old. The subjects consisted of Negro males from 
homes that met two of the folio w ing three criteria; C 1 ) family 
income was $5 , 000- o-r less , (2) mother ! s - formal education was less 

than twelve years, and (3) mo t her had been an unskilled or semi- 
skilled worker. The experimental group contained 28 children and 
the control group numbered 30. Pretests on the Bay ley Infant 
Scales showed the controls slightly superior (but not signifi- 
cantly) to the exper imentals at fourteen months. At twenty-one 
months, the experimentals had gained significantly (.05 level). 
Posttesting on the Stanf ord-Binet at ages 27 and 36 months showed 
exper imentals were significantly' superior to controls at the .01 
1 ev el. Wh en the subjects- were 36 months old, the Pe ab ody Picture 
Vocabulary Test and Johns Hopkins Perceptual Test showed that the 
experimentals were significantly superior at the ,01 level; the 
Aar o ns o n- S cha e f e r Preposition Test also showed gains but not at 
a significant level. 
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U.S. Office of Education, Washington, D.C. Division of Corapen 

satory Education. Perry Preschool Project, Ypsilanti , — Mi ch jL^ 

gan. One of a Series of Successful Compensatory Educa tion 
P r o gr ams . 1969. 22p. ED 0 2 7 9 7 5 



The Perry Preschool Project assessed longitudinal effects of a 
two-year program consisting nf a daily three-hour cognitively 
oriented nursery, a weekly 90-minute home visit, and less fre- 
quent group meetings of the pupils parents- Subjects consisted 
of three- and f o ur -y ear -o Id Negro disadvantaged and functionally 
retarded children, whose pretest scores on the S t an f o r d-Bine t 
Intelligence Scale were not above 85. The- program operated from^ 
September 1962 until June 1966. About 24 children took P^ rt 
year. Upon entering, the children were pretested on the Stanfor 
Binet, the Peabody Picture Vocabulary Test, and the Leiter Inter 
national P-er-f orm^ee Scale-. - -These and- other- tests were use-d la-ter 
in the program. Pew significant differences between experimen- 
tal s and controls were noted on the pretests. The California 
Achievement Tests in reading, language', and mathematics were 
given at the end of the' first grarde attd"again ' at~ the- end -of- the 
second grade. The results showed significant gains for the exper 
imentals over the controls. 



16. U.S. Office of Education, Washington, D.C. Div J- sion of Compen- 
satory Education. Diagnostically Based Curriculum, Blooming- 

ton, Indiana. One of a Series of Successful Com pensatory 
EducationPro grams . 1969 . 4 Op". ED 0 27 978 

The purpose of this study was to develop and evaluate-a diagnos- 
tically based curriculum for disadvantaged preschool children. 

For each of three years,. 45 lower c las s ,._Appa la chian white five- 
year-olds were equally divided into three groups- The experi- 
mental preschool group (EPS) received, a structural, curriculum .. 
designed to remedy specific, diagnosed deficits in language devel- 
opment, fine motor coordination, concept development, and social- 
ization. Two contrast groups were used. The kindergarten con- 
trast (KC) received a traditional 'kindergarten program, while 
the "at home" contrast ' group (AHC>1 received 'only' the pretesting 
and posttesting given to all groups. The experimental curriculum 
was annually revised to benefit from the past experiences. When 
the data from the populations of three years were combined, they 
revealed that in the intelligence category, the EPS mean was sig- 
nificantly greater than either the KC or AHC mean, and the KC 
mean was significantly greater than the AHC mean. Testing during 
the first grade, however, showed that the EPS and KC had stabil- 
ized in IQ by the end of their preschool year, but the AHC group 
gained enough in the first grade to cancel the IQ differences 
that formerly existed. Statistics for the other categories are 
also listed. 
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U.S. Office of Education, Washington, D.C. Division of Corapen 
satory Education. Academic Preschool, Champaign , I llinois^ 

0 n e of a Series of' Successful Compensatory E d ucation Programs 

1969 . 2 7p . ED 0 27 9 79 



A study was conducted to test the effectiveness of a preschool 

program which emphasized rapid attainment of basic academic con 
cepts. The exp er imen t als were four, to five-year-old lower class, 
predominantly Negro, children. For two years they received 
instruction two hours daily, five times a week, m a group where 

the pupil-teacher ratio was five to one. To induce learning at 
an above-average rate, positive and negative reinforce.s were 
used. A comparison group was pretested and po sttested . -After 
the first year of instruction results from the Stanf ord-Binet 
showed a gain of 17.14 points for the experimental group]„the._ 
comparison group showed a gain of 8.07 points. After t e secon 
year of instruction, the experimental group gained an additional 
8.61 points-; the - c omp a r is on group lost 2.-96 points. Interviews 
with parents, and observations of the par ticipating ■- ch.ild„re.m,. — 
revealed no beha- ioral problems after the second week of instruc- 
tion and no regressive behavior in general. 



18. U.S. Office of Education, Washington, D.C. Divsion of Compen- 
satory Education. Homework Helper Program, Ne w York - Ci ty^_ 

One of a Series jf . Successful Compensatory Educ ation Programs^ 
1969. 22p. ED 028 896 

An after-school tutorial _ pro.gr am in _which high sphoo 1 s_t.ude.nts 
assisted failing elementary school- children with reading and. 
homework two to four hours a week is described. The children, 
grades 3-6, were from low-income families, many_from minority 
groups, aid were taught in nine centers staffed by a master 
-ocher and several tutors. The program began in February 196J 
and operated in summer as well as during the school year until 
1967. Evaluation of the 1963-64 school year compared 410. pupils 
with 185 control pupils on the basis of scores on the New York 
Tests of Growth in Reading. Level C. Form 1. Those pupils who 

were tutored four hours a week made significant gains over the 
control group, but the complete experimental group did not .differ 

significantly from the control group. The 240 tutors, tested 

with alternate forms of the Advanced Level of the Iowa Silent 
Reading Tests, averaged 3-4 years of reading achievement gain.^ . 
Analyses of classroom grades, pupil attitudes, tutorial academic 
averages, and tutorial attitudes were not conclusive. Total cost 
of the program for the 196 3-64 school year was $151,700. 
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19. U.S. Office of Education, Washington, D . C . Division of Compen- 
satory Education. Intensive Reading Instructional T e am s , 

Hartford, Connecticut. One of a Series of Successful Com^ 
pensatory Education Programs . 1969. 18p. ED 028 897 

Inner-city Hartford, Connecticut, children reading below grade 
level but having potential for growth in reading were given a 
ten-week comprehensive program of reading instruction conducted 
by three Intensive Reading Instructional Teams (IRIT s). Groups 
of fifteen pupils attended the half-day sessions, moving from 
teacher to teacher at one— hour intervals and receiving instruc- 
tion in three areas! (1) phonics and word attack. s tc i 1 1 s 5 basal 

reading program, stressing vocabulary and comprehension, and 
(3) individualized reading. Part of the children Vs work inclu- 
ded writing stories and poems. Those, along with teacher-made 
exercises, have been collected into booklet form by the Hartford 
Schools for use by other teachers. In the three years of the 
program, children from grades three to six have been included. 

The 1967-68 group contained 500 children, mostly from grades 
four and five. Pretesting and post-testing, using various forms 
of the California Reading Achievement Test, showed significant 
gains in vocabulary, comprehension, and tov^l reading achieve- . 
raent. Studies of measured intelligence, using Lor ge-Thorndike 
Intelligence Tests, showed no significant gains. Followup stu- 
dies seven months into the school year following IRIT, showed 
that reading scores were being maintained or improved upon in . 
a regular classroom setting. References are included. - - 



20. U.S. Office of Education, Washington, D.C. Division of Compen- 
satory Education. After— School Study Centers, New York City. 
One of a Series of S uccessful. Compensatory- Education Programs . 
19 69 ♦ 1 8p . ED 027 362 

The curriculum in this after school program for low income Negro 
and Puerto Rican elementary school (grades 2-6) consisted prim- 
arily of remedial reading and arithmetic, library training, home- 
work assistance, and a ’’Special Potential Development Service" 
providing music , art, and health education. The volunteer stu- 
dents were accepted because they were retarded one year or more 
in reading or arithmetic. An evaluation of the 1964-65 program 
showed that a smaple of fourth-grade, students enrolled in the 
reading program for three to six hours a week had made signifi- 
cantly greater gains in reading age than a control group from the 
same schools. The greater the attendance, the greater' the gains 
were. In the 1966-67 program the students in the program showed 
significant gains over expected performance in reading at each 
grade level. A description of the program’s activities includes 
information on staff, teaching techniques (particularly reading), 
instructional materials, audiovisual aids, and costs. 
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21. U . S . Office of Education, Washington, D.C. Division of Com 

pensatory Education. Self "Directive Dramatization Pro j £c t^ 
Joliet, Illinois. One of a Series of Successful! Compensa- 
tory Education Programs. 1969. 17p. ED 027 364 

Two studies of the Self "Directive Dramatization Project are 
reported. In the first the relationship of dramatization, self- 
concept , and reading achievement in middle class children in 
grades two through seven was examined, and in the second mostly 
black disadvantaged children in grades one through four were 
studied. Both groups of children dramatized stories from three 
to five times a week over periods of 3.5 months. In both stu- 
dies gains in reading ability and self-concept during the self 
dramatization period were measured, tested against a null hypo- 
thesis, and int er cor related ; and in the second study gains by 
the experimental groups were compared with those of a corres- 
ponding control group. The findings of the second study, thought 

to be more significant than the first, suggested that the exper— 

imeTital" groups made greater gains in reading ability -than tele - 
controls, especially the grade two ■experimentals , whose gains 
exceeded exp ectations . 



. 22 . U.S- Office of Education, Washington, D.C. Division of Compen- 
satory Education. More Effective Schools, New York City. 

One of a Series of Successful Compensatory Education Programs^ 
196 9. 3?p^ ED 027 363~~ 



The More Effective Schools project, an effort to mak e the schools 
better able to solve the basic reading and arithmetic problems 
of disadvantaged children, brought ab out a r e o rg.aniza.tion -and- 
expansion oi the teaching and administrative staffs of elemen- 
tary schools in New 'York City . The combined black and Puerto 
Rican population in the . project schools was greater than fifty 
percent of the total school population, and all classes (preK— 6) 

w er e “heterogeneously grouped. Class size was reduced, af ter 

school study centers were opened, team teaching and other inno- 
vations were introduced v and teacher specialists were used. 
Benefits claimed in reading and arithmetic achievement as meas- 
ured by standardized tests are conflicting because of the variety 
of designs used to evaluate student performance. Several inter- 
pretations of the data are included in this report, as well as 
information on staffs program methodology, and costs. 
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23. U.S. Office of Education, Washington, D.C. Division of Com- 
pensatory Education. Elementary Reading Centers , Milwaukee , 
Wisconsin. 0 ne of a Series of Successful Compensatory Edu- 
cation Programs. 1969. 14p. ED 028 895 

In fifteen Milwaukee, Wisconsin, reading centers disadvantaged 
children from grades four through eight received remedial read- 
ing instruction and wide reading opportunities through small 
group instruction. Students remained in the program for vary- 
ing periods, ranging from a few weeks to seven months. A diag- 
nostic approach was used to identify the specific needs of each 
pupil. Activities, materials, and equipment used to meet these . 
needs are listed. Evaluation consisted of administering the 
California Reading Test (silent reading) and the Wide Range 
Achievement Test (oral reading). The educational and experien- 
tial backgrounds and the responsibilities of the personnel involved 
in the program are presented. Additional evaluation indexes, modi- 
fications and suggestions, and budgetar.y^ijif ormation are included. 
References are noted. 



24. U.S. Office of Education, Washington, D.C. Division of Com- 
pensatory Education. School and Home, Flint, Michigan. One 
of a Series of Successful Com pensatory Education Programs. 

1969 . 18p~ ED 028. 900 

An experimental program in Flint,,. Michigan, was designed .to raise 
the academic level of underachieving children by involving their 
parents in the daily reading exercises and study habits of their 
children. Children were given materials including booklets made 
from old basal readers and file boxes' for word cards. Parents 
were given instruction in helping children use these materials 
and suggestions for preparing children for school. Reading aloud 
to children was encouraged. The children involved in the program 
were Negro , _pr.ini.ar ily f rom low— income families where, the parents 
had only limited educational backgrounds. Two elementary schools 
participated dur ing 19 6.1 — 62, with a total of 1 , 100 children in 
grades K-6 . The Gates Reading Tests were used as pretests and 
post-tests to measure the effectiveness of the program and to com- 
pare children in it with a control group made upof children in 
another elementary school, Greater gains in vocabulary than in 
comprehension were noted in all groups, with children in the two 
experimental groups showing s i gni f.i.c an t ly .greater -gains than those 
in the control group. Parents who were surveyed regarding the 
program were enthusiastic about their own involvement and about 
their children’s progress. References are included. 
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25 . 



U.S. Office of Education, Washington, D . C . Division of Compen- 
satory Education. Programmed Tutorial Reading Project. Ind- 
ianapolis,. Indiana. One of a Series of Successf ul Compensatory 
Education Programs. 1969. 15p. ED 028 899 



First-grade Negroes and Caucasians from deteriorated city-center 
areas were tutored in reading by paraprofessional tutors whose 
behavior was tightly programed. The project was developed through 
several years of experimentation by Indiana University before be- 
ing initiated in the Indianapolis Schools in 1965. Children were 
given fifteen — minute sessions with individual tutors during which 
they were asked to perform certain reading tasks. Tutors, refer— 
ing to a master list of tasks and responses, indicated the cor- 
rectness or -incorrectness of the children's responses with short 
statements. Although the project has continued through 1968, the 
best evaluation of the program was made in 1965. It compared pro- 
gramed tutoring once a day for fifteen minutes with programed 
tutoring twice a day and with one and two daily sessions of a 
more traditional directed tutoring. Of these, only programed 
tutoring twice a day was statistically superior to its control. 
References are included. 



26. Rosenthal, Robert; and Jacobson, Lenore. Pygmalion in the Class- 
room . New York: Holt, Rinehart and Winston, 1968. 

.To test the hypothesis that the expectations of teachers affect -• 

the intellectual development of their students, the investigators 
in this study administered a group intelligence test to eighteen 
classes of children about to enter grades one through six. The 
teachers were told that the test could predict potential "spurters 
(actually a fiction), and w_ere given the names of several chil- 
dren who were expected to make unusual gains. The students (20 
percent of the children) were randomly chosen and in reality were 
no different from their peers . Af ter one~ y ear the experimental 
group of children had gained an average of twelve points while 
the control group of children had gained an average gain of eight. 
Teachers were asked to describe their students at the end of the 
year, and despite the gains of the control group children, they 
rated them less favorably. The expectancy advantage (the degree 
to which the IQ gains of the experimental group children exceeded 
those of the- controls) for intellectual development was analyzed 
by grade level, track, sex, and minority— group status (predomi- 
nantly Mexican) . It was found that (.1) children in the first and 
second grades made the greatest gains, (2) children in the middle 
track showed the greatest advantage, though children in the other 
tracks were close behind, (3) girls bloomed more in the reasoning 
sphere of intellectual functioning and boys bloomed more in the 
verbal sphere, (4) in total IQ, verbal IQ, and especially reason— 
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ing IQ, minority-group children were more advantaged by favor- 
able expectations than were other children though the differ- 
ences were not statistically significant. The expectancy 
advantage for academic performance (principally reading ability) 
and classroom behavior as assessed by teachers was also analyzed 
by grade level, track, sex, and mino r i ty- group status. 



27. U.S. Office of Education, Washington, D.C. Division of Compen 
satory Education. Speech and Language Development Program. 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin. One ..of a Series of Success ful Comp^e_n^_ 
satory Education Programs. 1969. 22p. ED 027 330 



During 1966-67, Negro and Spanish-Amer i can pupils in grades one 
and two of seven Milwaukee elementary schools received^ a program ........ 

of intensive assistance from trained speech therapists.. The 
goals of the program were (1) to increase the verbal ability of 
disadvantaged children to enable them to compete with middle- 
class children of the same age, and (2) to compile a list of 
effective techniques developed by the project therapists. Two 
experimental samples (273 students) and two control samples were 
randomly selected from students in the lower 85% of their clas- 
ses. Students in the experimental sample met in groups of from 
six to eight students with a therapist for forty-five minutes, 

. 7 ' days a week for fifteen weeks. The students talked, listened, 
aad carried out activities, such as illustrating stories , The 
effectiveness of the : prqgjram..was...tes ted . b^_t.h e_Ammo n s Quick _T.eJS.-t 
of verbal— perceptual intelligence, the evaluation of tape-recorded 
samples of the children's speech by therapists not involved in the 
program, and the evaluation of the students' performances by 
their classroom teachers and by project therapists. Although 
the results do not completely agree, evidence indicates that- this, 
program of compensatory education was successful. (Sample units 
from the program and lists ’of therapy techniques are included.) 



28.. U.S,. Office of Education.,. Washington, D.C. Division of Compen- 

satory Education. Communication Skills Project. One of a 
Series of Successful Co mpensatory Education Programs . 19 6 9. 

1 7p . ED 028 89 4 " — "" ' 



The Communication "Skills Center Project (CSC) in Detroit, Michi- 
gan, a Title I project,, provided ..remedial reading services, to 
2,845 educationally disadvantaged children (80 to 85 percent 
Negro) in grades two through twelve during 1966-67 . The facil- 
ities included, six communication skills- centers , - three serving 
elementary and junior high school students, and three serving 
high school students; one reading development center, including 
a diagnostic reading clinic and a methods and materials develop- 
ment laboratory; and fourteen supplementary CSC classrooms. The 
measurement of reading achievement gains was based on pretest 
and pc-st-test results using various appropriate levels of the 
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Cajifornia Reading Test and the Stanford Reading Test. Social- 
psychological adjustment was also evaluated. Students were 
organized into very low, low, and normal categories according 
to aptitude test scores- The findings indicated that, in gen- 
eral, at all school levels pupils of lov; and very low scholastic 
aptitude made significant gains in reading achievement to justify 
their selection. Greater rates of comprehension gain than would 
be expected of normal achieving pupils were noted for all three 
aptitude levels for all age groups except for the very low apti- 
tude elementary subgroup. References are indicated. 



29. U.S. Office of Education, Washington,' D.C. Division of Compen- 
satory Education. Junior High School Summer Institutes, New 
Y ork City. One of a Series o~f Successful Compensatory Educa- 
tio n Programs . 1969. 19p.’ ED 028 898 . I — 

A summer program designed for sixth, seventh, and eighth graders 
recommended as needing remediation or repetition met for three 
consecutive 90 -minute sessions daily for' fifty weeks. Regular 
school personnel staffed- the- ele-ven New- York-6i ty — schools desig- 
nated as Summer Institutes and were assisted by guidance counsel- 
ors and educational aides. Small classes and special services, 
including library services, were provided. Pretesting and post- 
testing were done with al ter nat e . f orms of the Metropolitan Achieve- 
ment Battery. For reading instruction students were grouped into 
basic and intensive reading programs according to pretest^ reading 
levels. They worked ^wfTthin a tTTghtly structured curriculum empha- 
sizing reading skills and mechanics . Emphasis in'mathematics 
classes was on repetition of grades failed, with students grouped 
according to the grade they failed. Other subjects taught were 
English, foreign languages, sciences, and social studies. ~ Some 
Institutes also offered subjects of a vocational nature. Results 
of a 19.67 evaluation of six of -th^ schools showed an average gain 
in reading of .3 year and an average gain in mathematics of .5 
year. Attitudes and opinions of tloth staff and students concern- 
ing the program were favorable. References are included. 

30 . U.S. Office -of Education, Washington , D . C . Division of Compen- 
satory Education. Project R-3, San Jose, California. One of 
a Series of Successful Compensatory Education Programs. 1.9 6 9 . 

2 2p . ED 1327 136 ^ . ... 

A project w*s a es igned bj£ the _San_Jose Unified -SchooT Ms trict - ■ 
and the education division of the Lockheed .Missiles and. Space 
Company to treat learning problems experienced by eighth and 
ninth grade students with underdeveloped reading and mathematics 
skills. The students were largely Mexican American and were from 
predominantly disadvantaged economic backgrounds. The program, 
designated R-3, was concerned with student readiness, subject 
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relevance, and learning reinforcement. It consisted of a spec- 
ial curriculum which interrelated math, reading, and technologi- 
cal skills; a series of field trips; and an inservice training 
program for the project staff. Sources to contact for additional 

information conclude the document. 



31. Gordon, Ira J. Early Stimulation Through Parent Children^ Fin a j^ 

Report. Gainesville: University of Florida, Institute for the 

Development of Human Resources, 1969 .- 232p. ED -0 33 912 

A project investigated a way in which early intervention into the 
lives of babies might break the poverty cycle. Major objectives 
.were to find out whether the use of . disadvantaged paraprofessional - 
women as Parent Educators of indigent mothers of infants and young 
children enhanced the development of the — children and increased 
t-h e mother's competence and sense of self — w orth. Parent Edu ca 
tors each assigned to a graduate student .supervisor, received five 
weeks of intensive preservice training and one day of inservice 
training weekly. The major treatment variable was instruction 
of the mother by the Parent -Educator in stimulation “exercises once 
a week, in the home, on a regular basis. (Exercises consisted oi 
a sy s t ematic series of per cep tuai-mo tor— audit ory- tact ile-kines the ti 
inputs based upon a review of the theory and research on cognitive 
and affective development in the earliest years.) At the end of 
the first year, children whose mothers had been involved in the 
project were superio.r to ..control children on both the Griffiths 
Mental Development Scales and on the series material designed as 
teaching materials for the pro ject . At the end of the second year 

children whose mothers -had been in the~project from the beginning 

or whose mothers entered the program when their child was one year 
of age were superior on the series material to control children. 

The second objective was partially- achieved . (Implications- are 
discussed.) 



32. U.S. Office- of Education, Washington, D.C. Division of Compen- 
satory Education. Project Concern, Hartford, Connecticut. 

One of a Series of. Successful Compensatory Education Programs. 

1 9 6 9 . ~ 2Qp . ED 027 365 

Project Concern in Hartf.o.rd bused approximately 260 inner-city 
children to suburban elementary schools • The project was- designed 
to evaluate experimentally the effects of (1) placement in a sub— 
... urban school with or- w-i-tho-ut remedial supportive assistance and 

(2) placement in an .inner^ity -s-ehool wi-feh or without compensatory 
services. Criterion variables used to evaluate the treatment were 
mental abil i-ty , academic achiev emen t, personal — sotial development , 
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and creativity. Findings of a 1968 evaluation suggested that 
the bused experimental children in suburban classes in grades 
K-3 had a significantly greater tendency to show growth in 
mental ability than the control children remaining in inner-city 
classrooms. In grades four and five, how ever, the controls 
showed better achievement than the exp e r imen t a 1 s . The effects 
of supportive assistance were mixed. It was felt that the place- 
ment of two or three children in a suburban classroom had no 
measurable negative effect on the academic a ch ievement of the 
suburban children. A description of the program includes inform- 
ation on staff, methodology, and costs. 



33. U.S. Office of Education, Washington, D.C. Division of Compen- 
satory Education. College Bround Program, New York Ci ty . 

One of a "Series of Successful C ompensatory Educatio n Programs. 
1969 . . 1 3p . ED 027 36 7 

From 2,000 to 3,000 ninth- and . tenth-grade students in New York 
City, mostly black and Puerto Rican, were selected for an intens- 
ive educational program (small classes, double sessions of Eng- 
lish, group and individual counseling, and cultural enrichment) 
with the hope that they would remain in the program throughout 
high school and then pursue higher education. Local colleges 
and universities had agreed to admit 'successful program gradu- 
ates and provide them with financial aid. The studentey selected 
for their good attendance .and .conduct, were unlikely to enter a 
.college, preparatory program in high school. - About one-half-— were 
between grade level and two years retarded in reading and arith- 
metic. Over the 1967- six-week summer s es s i on wh i ch p r ere d e'd th e 
program during the school year students showed an average gam 
• • of three months' - to a year in "four tests of reading and arithmetic. 

A description of the program contains information on staff, metho- 
dology a and costs. 

34. Klaus, Rupert A.; and Gray, Susan. The Early T raining — P r 6 j ecjt 

for Disadvantaged Children: A Report After Five Years. Mono- 

g raphs of the Society for Research in Child Development , Vol. 

33 . No . 4 , 1968 . 7 ip ... .. — 

The Early Training Project attempted "to develop an intervention 
* package , 1 consisting of manipulations of those variables which, 
from research on social class , cognitive development, and moti — 

. -va-ti-O n, -seemed most likely to b.e i n flu ential in later sch oo 1 pc r “ 

formance." The population under study consisted of a total of 
61 children in four different groups. Group I attended a ten- 
week summer preschool for four hours- per day, five d-ays -per -week , 
-for t-hr e e s umm ers. The pr e s ch o'o 1 program etnph a s i z e d verbal inter- 
action, individual instruction, immediate reinforcement, concept 
formation, preceptual skills persistance, and delay — gratification. 
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In addition, these children had weekly home visits for three 
school years. Group II had two summers of special experiences 
plus two school years of home visits. Home r isits were made 
by Negro females who were certified teachers and focused on 
keeping parents informed and encouraging them to react well to 
children. Group III was the local control group, and Group IV 
was a control group sixty miles away. At their first testing, 
children were three years and six months to four years and five 
months; at final testing ages were from 7.7 years to 8.6 years. 
Measurement instruments included the Binet, WISC, ITPA, Metro- 
politan, and Gates Reading Readiness Tests, nons tandardized tests 
of motivational changes, and interviews with mothers. Results. - 
showedthat the exper imen tals scored significantly higher on the 
Binet and WISC and on the ITPA (in two out of three years); 
exper imen tals -scored better, though not significantly on the 
PPYT and on reading achievement. On tests of reflectiveness 
versus impulsiveness, the exper i mentals scored as significantly 
more reflective than the controls, but no meaningful differences 
were found between exp er imen t a 1 s and controls. on tests of self- 
concept of ability to delay gratification. 



35. S todol sky , Susan S. Ancona Montessori Research P roj ect for Cul- 
turally Disadvantaged C hildren, Septe mb er 1 , * 1 9 6 8 to Au gust 31, 
T96 9~^ Final Report . Chicago: Ancona Montessori School, 1969. 

8 3 p . ED 044166 

This paper, part of a long term study, reports the effect -of a 

modified Montessori preschool experience on cognitive develop- 
ment , school-related behaviors, and social in ter ac t ions and per- 
ceptions of disadvantaged children. Each of thirty-five disad- 
vantaged Negro children (31 in nursery classes and four in elemen- 
tary classes) was pair-matched with a middle class child. In the 
disadvantaged group, seventeen children were attending nursery 
classes for the first time. Pte- and posttests were made of cog- 
nitive ability on the S tanf ord-Binet , Piaget tests of length con- 
servation, and sociometric features. Also, children were rated 
by testers, on performance and teachers rated classroom behaviors. 
Data from previous years on some of the children were used in 
reference ’to long term change. Part I (nursery school) test 
results show that neither first nor second-year children signifi- 
cantly increased their I.Q. scores. Both disadvantaged and middle 
class children scored similarly on task orientation. Middle class 
children showed more fr i end ship choices forming across social-class 
lines. --P-ar t II (elementary school) results present limited sup- 
port for the-- theory that cliHren wtio 1 continue iti'lk'nt es s'br i , 
rather, than public, ■ s.choo-1 will show better school achievement. 

Data included school records of more than thirty children. A 
future— -study will investigate diffusion effects on mothers and 
younger siblings,, and testing with measures more directly relevant 
to Montessori curriculum. r 
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Cohen, Harold L. CASE Project: Contingencies Applicable for 

Special Education; A Brief Progress Report. 19 6 5. 5 1 p . 

ED 013 271 



A project which developed a ” designed educational environment 
to improve the academic achievement of delinquent adolescent 
boys is described. Based on the behavior theory of learning, 
the project offered sixteen institutionalized boys voluntary, 
daily programed or semi-programed academic courses. Curricu- 
lum s were created for each student on the basis of his score on 
a pretest. To receive the extrinsic reinforcements (goods or 
social reinforcers), which were, available only through points 
earned by academic success) each student was required to achieve 
a ninety percent correct grade on an instructional unit. These 
points were convertible into merchandise, admission to the 
lounge, and private student offices. Each student’s .educational 
behavior was continually measured to evaluate the efficacy of 
the program's procedures and to indicate to the student his own 
progress. It . is felt that from this - inf o rma tion learning can 
be translated into the discrete behaviors, which constitute it, 
and procedures can be developed to elicit a certain behavior to 
increase the likelihood that other similar behaviors will occur 
and that learning in general, will be maiutainei.,.. , ....,0.ne -S-acti-on - 

discusses a training course which was developed for the staff 
and another contains comparative data and information on the 
students 1 educational and leisure behaviors. 



37. Schnelle , Barbara; and others. Early Childhood Education Program 
and Its Components i Psy chological Evaluation Sensorimotor 
Skills Program, New Visions--a Children’s Museum. JOay ton, 

Ohio: Public Schools, Division of Research, 1969... 113p. 

The objectives of the Early Childhood Education program for 
disadvantaged three, four, and five year olds were to improve 
perceptual , •motivational , and social** skills and to help parents 
establish a home environment supportive of positive development 
for the entire family. Each class operated" from half days per 
week (the fifth being devoted to inservice education and parent 
conferences) and had twenty children, one teacher, one assistant 
plus use. of consultants and social workers. Classrooms provided 
.work and play centers wherein the „chiJLd had an., opportunity to 
use materials., creatively and with increasing skill, to develop 
physical and motor skills , - to engage in ima ginat ive play , to talk 
and work freely, to explore, experiment and discover. The parent 
program included meetings, workshops,* visiting classes, and accom- 
panying children on trips,. The first part of the Psychological 
Evaluation study involved 88 four year olds attending" the ECE 
program. --Each child was administered seven different tasks or 
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criterion instruments-- eg., PPVT , Draw-A-Man Test, ITPA, 
Visual-Motor Integration. Pre- and posttests were given 
to all children; no control group was available. Results 
showed that neither race, sex, nor age operated in any pre- 
dictably consistent way to produce significant changes on 
any of the tasks. General growth was se r n on all the meas- 
ures and the largest and most consistent gains occured in 
language related areas. The second part of the Psychologi- 
cal Evaluation involved Kindergarten children with and with- 
out previous ECE program experience.. Instruments used were 
the Kuhlman i-Anders on Test and the Metropolitan Readiness 
Tests. Children with ECE program experience scored signif- 
icantly higher on the Kuhlmann pretest than children with no 
experience, but 1 o E : this significant superiority by the end 

of the kindergarten year. Almost twice as many children who 
had been in the ECE, as compared with those who had not,' 
attained scores which categorized them as likely to. succeed 
in first grade. The Sensorimotor Skills program introduced 
preplanned daily experiences into the regular classroom. 

Activities were planned which followed a developmental seq- 
uence in each of these areas: body image, balance, basic-body 

movement, eye-hand coordination, large and fine muscle activ- 
ities, form perception, and rhythm. A longitudinal study O'f 
the effects -of sensorimotor training on f o u r -y ear - o 1 d s . b e g un . 
in 1967, Initial results showed that prekindergarten train- 
ing maintained a significant effect at the end of kindergarten. 

Mew Visions is an art museum designed to provide learning exper- 
iences for prekindergarten and kindergarten children. 

Wes t in gho us e Learning Corp . , Mew. York: Ohio University, Athens. 

The Impact of Head Start: An Evaluation o f t he_ E f f e c t s . . . 

on Children’s Cognitive and Affective Development, (Execu- 
tive Summary) . 1969. 12p. ED 036 321 

The Westinghouse Learning Corporation and Ohio University car- 
ried out a study on the impact of Head Start for the Office of 
Economic Opportunity. The main inquiry of the study concerned - 
the difference between Head Start first, second, and third gra- 
ders and non — Head Start firs-t, second, and third graders ”itl 
intell'ec tUv 1 and social-personal development. Data were col- 
lected from tests, interviews, and questionnaires of- students , 
parents", and teachers from 10 4 “Head Start centers across the 
country, and control areas. a The major conclusions drawn from 
these data were: (1) Summer programs are ineffective in produc- 

ing lasting gains in affective and cognitive development, (2) full 
year programs are ineffective in aiding affective development and 
only marginally effective in producing lasting cognitive gains, 

(3) all Head Start children are still considerably below national 
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norms on tests of language development and scholastic achieve- 
ment, while school readiness at grade one approaches the national 
norm, and (4) parents of Head Start children voiced strong appro- 
val of the program. Thus, while full-year Head Start is some- 
what superior to summer Head Start , neither could be described 
as satisfactory. Further research aimed at the development of 
an effective preschool program is recommended. 

Fox, David J.; and Schwarz, Peggy M. Effective Interaction .... 
Between Older and J ounger P u pils in an Elementary School 
"Peace Corps^Pro j ect , New York: City University of New 

York, City College, 1967. ED 015 223 

This report is an evaluation of a program which paired students 
from two "slow" second-grade classes in a Harlem elementary 
schooJL with students . in. two high- achievement fifth -grade classes. 
These pupils lunched together weekly and played together after- 
ward. Once a week they met for directed classroom activities. 
Also they went on school trips together, attended one another’s 
school assemb-lies, and were encouraged to exchange greeting cards 
and other tokens of friendship. It was hypothesized that the 
second-graders , having their ne"ed to' identify' with a successful 
model fulf illed , . would sh ow~ a n iri crease in motivation,, achieve- 
ment, personal and social adjustment, and positive school behav- 
ior and related attitudes'™ Evaluation proceeded on the basis of 
teachers’ ratings, individual interviews, school attendance, and 
standardized tests. Two control groups were established fro*** 
the second - and fif th — g r a d e classes. The results of the study 
.-showed th-a t- the second — grader s improved in school— at tendance - -and 
reading achievement.- However, data relevant to social and per- 
sonal adjustment were not consistently supportive. Moreover, 
although the June 1966 teacher s 1 ratings and the individual inter 
views indicated that the pupils had generally improved since 
September, the January 1967 teachers’ ratings of the pupils 
(then in third grade) were negative, especially in relation to 
peer group and classroom participation. Possinly the somewhat 
tutorial relationship between the older and younger children 
inhibited the younger children’s ability to participate in peer- 
group situations. Further controlled testing in this area is 
needed. Appendixes include a research paper which discusses 
the program in terms of the participating f i_f tli — graders,, and 
other relevant data. 

Wessman, Alden E. Evaluation of Project ABC (A Better Chance): 

An Evaluation of Dartmouth College - - ina ep end en t SchoniTS 
Scholarship P r ogram for Disadvan t a ged High STcTT o ol Students . 
Final Report. Hanover , TTT fi . : Dartrao u t h College , 1969 . 7 p . 

ED - 031 5 49 

Exemplary study. See Section III A. 
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Froel Ich , 
Youth , 



Martha; and others. "Success for Disadvantaged 
" The Read in g Teacher , 21(l):24-33, October 1967. 



ilu salient characteristics of a beginning reading progr 
in a Harloa (New York City) elementary school are discus - 
Individual pacing of Instruction, oral language development, 
the oncour; genent of independent study skills, personal J'.volve- 
•ent of each child, -nd frequent student evaluation arc iutrin 
sic to the functioning of the program. Initial reading activ- 
ities involve the us. of work charts which record daily c } ass 
activities and of children’s "experience stories which the 
teacher copies on the blackboard and rexographs. Each child 
is given books and worksheets appropriate to his reading level^ 
and is held icsponsible for recording his own progress. Silen 
reading, essential to the program’s inoividual pacing technique, 
is encouraged. To insure their involvement, parents are asked 
sign the child's reading homework rlip dally. The students 
progress la formally evaluated by teacher ratings and progress 
records, graded word list tests, and standardised ^ccor 

ding to the reported teat results, the program has consistently 
Improved the reading ability of participating students. Tabu- 
lar data on achievement test results ere given. 



4J. Israel. Benjamin. RcjUgonst vj?_ E _n v l. ronment Pro g ram, Br °^* y ~ f rk . 

New York. Report of the First Year of Op eration. New York. 

Yo*7d~~oi "Ed’uc’at Ion , 1968. I99p. ED 027 742 

Under tha auspices of the Hew York Board of Education and funded 
’through the Office of Economic Opportunity, twenty Edison Respons- 
ive Environment (BRE> machines ("Talking Typewriters ) vara 
acquired, and a research and demonstration project for disadvan- 
taged students of a major metropolitan area was developed. A 
total of 238 primary and secondary school children attended the 
REP center daily for a nine-month period, and a group of func- 
tionally illiterate adults completed an evening program on a 
voluntary basis. Hultlvariate analyses of pre- and post-program 
achievement measures indicated striking but inconsistent results. 
Significant differences on an alphabet recognition teat for pre- 
school and kindergarten children and three verbal ability teats 
for first graders favored REP participants in comparison with 
control groups. However, no significant differences on the three 
verbal ability tests were obtained at the second-grade level. 
Secondary school participants evidenced greater reading compre- 
hension gains than control students, vith no f lf **™"*** **" C *J°' 
ible on a word knowledge measure. The demonstrated efficacy of 
the program no verbal ability growth and the motivational improve- 
ments observed were considered validation of responsive environ- 
ment concepts. 
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Israel , Benjamin; and Litwin, Zelda. Responsive Environment 
Program, September 1968-June 1969. New York: Board of Edu- 
cation, 1969. 83p. ED 035 087 

This progress report covers a six-month period in the second 
year of an experimental research project to test the utility 
of the Edison Responsive Environment Talking Typewriter p a 
major tool for teaching both initial and remedial readi’ * o 
educationally disadvantaged youth. Conducted in six sch 'is 
in Brooklyn, New York, the study included experimental and 
control groups at four age levels: kindergarten (82 pupils), 

first grade (388 pupils), eighth grade (31 pupils), and ninth 
grade (21 pupils). Statistical analyses of the study's data 
are explained for each age level. In almost every instance 
the study showed greater reading achievement by the experimen- 
tal groups using the Talking Typewriter. The report recommends 
further development of the Talking Typewriter program, stresses 
the need for teacher training in the technique, gives job des- 
criptions of the project's primary personnel, and concludes 
with material illustrating the program's format and instructional 
tools. 



Ball, Samuel; and bogatz, Ce-ry Ann. The First Year of Sesame 

Street; An E valuation. A Report to the Children's Televisio n 

Wo r R s ho p • Princeton, New Jersey: Educational Testing Service, 1970* 

373+ pages. 

The objective of this study was to assess the impset on thtce- 
to five-year-old children of the Children's Television Workshop's 
national educational TV program. Sesame Street. The evaluation 
was also directed toward discovering which groups of children 
seem to benefit from viewing the show, what characterises ‘'hose 
who learn a great deal, how children react to various technique!, 
used in the show, and w ether their reactions are relate 
their learning. Two settings wore studied: the 'Mid i h own 
home and the child in-a preschool classroom. .‘h* ycpulatioi con- 
sisted of disadvantaged children in inner-city a* as, advantaged 
suburban children, advantaged and disadvantaged rural children, 
and disadvantaged Span* sh-epeaklng children. Sites we+a; Boston, 
Durham, Phoenix, suburban Philadelphia, and northeastern Cali- 
fornia. The majority wars in the Kortheast. h asurement instru- 
ments used were tests of body parts, letters, forms, numbers, 
classification, sorting; parent questionnaires; observations; 
teacher questionnaires . Findings lncludad:(l) Disadvantaged chil- 
dren watched Sesame St* eat lass than advantaged children, (2) amount 
of viewing affected gilne on grand total scores; (3) as amount of 
viewing increased, gains increased. 
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44* Harn ford City Board of Education* Conn* S AD C Project 1* 

Re-search Evaluat ion, 1968-1969 : Focus on Action. 19 69. 

140p . ED 033 997 

The report is ar. evaluation of those compensatory education 
programs established in Hartford by the State Act for Disad- 
vantaged Children (SADC) . The measured effects of compensa- 
tory education in Hartford and the extension of a modified 
Higher Horizons program to all poverty area schools are the 
topics of two introductory essays. The Hartford program has 
five interrelated segments, including guidance, school social 
work, psychological testing, speech and hearing, and health 
services. Each is reported in detail. The Higher Horizons 
100 program, the Expanded Reading program, business services, 
a project to teach English as a second language, and the ser- 
vices of coordinators of instructional improvement are all 
associated projects reported in detail. Statistical data are 
given for Project Concern, a busing program, and Project Read 
in the appendix. 



45. Colorado State College, Greeley, School of Education. New 
Nursery School Research Project, October 1, 1968 to Sep- 
tember 30, 1969. Annual Progress Report. 1969. 159p. 

ED 036 320 

This report describes the primary and secondary objectives of 
the nursery school project and the methods and procedures used 
in the program. Demographic information is supplied for the 
30 three- and four-year-olds who were enrolled. The schedule 
and tentative lesson plans emphasize free choice activities, 
group time, and outdoor play. Planning and implementation 
of the program are considered. A section on the development 
of curriculum materials gives specific suggestions- for learn- 
ing activities during snack and lunch time and methods for 
learning concepts such as "round," understanding opposites like 
fast and slow, using conjunctions, and playing with alphabet 
blocks or picture lotto games. To enrich the children's home 
environments, a mobile instructional library is used for home 
visits. The school functions as a demonstration center, and 
methods of observation and available information materials are 
explained. A resume of the testing and data collection des- 
cribes in detail the use of pre- and posttests, rating scales, 
observations, and inventories. A list of all personnel In the 
nursery school concludes the report. 
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Colorado State College, Greeley. A Supplement ary Report o n 
Eval ua t ion o f the New Nar sery Program at Colorado — S_ta_te 
CollegeT T968. 42p. ED 039 919 

This report, an expansion on "The Interim Report: Research of 

the New Nursery School," is presented in three sections. The 
first section examines the test results of 29 children enrolled 
in the New Nursery School (NNS, for academically handicappe > 
low income Mexican-Amer icans ) and the REN school (similar to 
the NNS but for children whose parents can afford Jj u „ * on '* 

The tests included the Peabody, the Caldwell, the 'C T ®st, 
and the Categories Test. Though the tests have a very limite 
value for evaluating the effectiveness of the program at this 
time, the results seem to indicate the NNS is affecting chi - 
dren's behavior in a desired direction. Section two, a follow 
up study of children who previously attended the schools, used 
standard tests, such as the S tanf ord-Bine t , and teacher ratings. 
The tests tend to show that old NNS students are performing at 
least satisfactorily in their grade. The teacher ratings, how- 
ever, correlate poorly with «aore objective measures and lead to 
the unfortunate conclusion that teachers are still prejudging 
children as poor-learning stereotypes. The final section reports 
on the usefulness of the "typing booth," a facility at the NS. . 



46. Atkinson, Richard C.; and Suppee, Patrick. An Automated Priraary- 
Gradc Reading and Arithmetic Curriculum for Cult urally Deprived 
C hildren. Final Report. Palo Alto, California: Stanford Uni- 
versity, 1968. 211p. ED 023 773 

This project's main objective in developing and implementing a — 

computer-assisted instruction laboratory program in mathematics 
and initial reading was to individualize instruction so that each 
child could progress at his own pace through a subset of materials 
best suited to his aptitudes and abilities. This theory of instruc- 
tion attempts to optimize the learning situation by manipulating 
such variables as the content, nature, and sequence of presents- 
tlon. Minority-group students (approximately eighty percent Negro; 
received various combinations of the instruction from 1966 to 19oo* 
During 1965-66 members of the project staff prepared parents and 
teachers for the technological innovation. The problems in put- 
ting the system into operation and the methods by which the stu- 
dents were introduced to the laboratory and its materials are des- 
cribed. It is felt that although much data remain to be analyzed, 
the findings of thio project can serve as a basis of a theory of 
individualized instruction which would span the diversity and 
skills found in learning elementary school subjects. 
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Louis T. Prekinderga rten Programs for Educationally 

D1L nts advantaged Ch i 1 1 Rej,or^, Alh *X "7 Zlluz* ion 

siTTe Education DepTi^ent, Office of Research and Evalua,ion, 

1969. 26 7p . ED 038 460 

This report presents the results of a study from July 1965 
July 1969 on the effects of year-long prekindergar en P °| g ±n 
for disadvantaged children involving eight sc oo , 

Kew York State and approximately 1,800 ch ^ dre "* t ^ n d 

focused on factors which the schools considered important and 
major objectives of their programs. These were inteli igen ’ 
language, self-concept, and physical developmen t . The ^asic 

was a true experimental design with two replications. The ba 
dcta were collected by individualized tests and measurements 
(pretest and posttest) for the prekindergarten year f °* 
waves of children. Posttesting was completed in the follow up 
- years . Report® and- ratings by teams of observers, as we! 11 * 
teachers and program directors, were made in each of the 
years. Each child's parent was interviewed. The cogniti P 

grams were able to close some of the gap be tween d isadvantag . 

and nondisadvantaged children. However, th % d ^J^ en ^ e results 
remained exceeded the difference overcome. Further, the result 
were achieved only by the cognitive-or iented programs, and not 
by the nursery-oriented or early childhood-oriented programs. 



48. 



Mandell , Wallace; and others. Disadvanta g ed Youth K^Yoffi citY 
t h e World of Work: A Study of NYC Ej irollees in Hew York Cj. t£. 
Final Report. Staten Island, New York: Wakoff Research Center, 

1969. 234p. 

The central question of this research pertained to the degree to 

£hich Neighborhood Youth Corps (NYC) enrollees, NYC personnel, 

and potential employers shared a common frame of r ® 

held similar views regarding the transactions involved in ent er 

ing the world of work. This was studied by an examination 

work related perceptions of NYC enrollees, their wor **P during 

supervisors, and employers. The negotiating process ^self d^ing 

employment interviews was studied. Data on thi ® b g Results of 
sion were gathered to include five major components. Results of 
Jhe study presented a picture of youth frightened by the prospects 
of enterinSthe world of work. They viewed the world of work as 

extremely demanding, and saw themselves as ess ® nt £ a “y oositi^n 6 
for these demands. Employers and supervisors took the P°®***® n 
that, although young people are unprepared, little P re P a ^ a ^ on 
is needed. The NYC enrollees believed preparation is needed. 
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McNaraara, Robert J. Characteristics of Neighb orhood You th_Corg,s 

in School Projects: An Analysis for the Year 1966-67. Chicago: 

The University of Chicago, 1967. 126p. ED 025 579 

This study of the Neighborhood Youth Corps (NYC) was prepared 
for the national office describing the in-school programs funded 
and in operation for the 1967-68 academic year. It was based 
on responses from 1257 project officials representing an enroll- 
ment of 102,468 youths. There were 490 urban projects, 703 rural 
projects, and 64 "mixed projects." General project characteris- 
tics for the country as a whole, as well as for each region, were 
analyzed in terms of population type, program size, varieties o 
employment stations, and enrollees' descriptions. It was found 
that most differences among projects existed, not because o 
regional location, but rather due to size and type. In general, 
large urban programs assigned participants more effectively to 
"white collar" jobs, provided more direct and frequent super- 
vision betxtfeen staff members and enrollees, and offered funding 
for a variety of activities. However, 72 per-cent of all -spousors 
reported that there were more students eligible for the Neighbor- 
hood Youth Corps than their budgets allowed. The most important 
success factor in the program, according to 86 percent of the 
respondents, was. the simple plac.eiu£ni of a youth in a job for 
which he received wages. Job satisfaction and counseling also 
contributed to the enrollee's sense of achievement. 



McNamara, Robert J. The Neighborhood Youth Corps' In-School En roll 
lee, 1966-67; An Evaluative Report. Part I . Chicago; The Uni- 
versity of Chicago, 1967. 178p. ED 025 577 

Thi 8 analysis of the Neighborhood Youth Corps (NYC) In— School ^ 
Enrollee was based on a probability sampling of all the nation 8 
youths enrolled ir. the program. 1^,618 were studied. A compara- 
tive group of 1,143 similar line poverty youngsters in the same 
schools, but not in the Neighborhood Youth Corps, were also anal- 
yzed in areas where parallelisms occurred. Two-thirds of the 
enrollees listed retention in school until graduation as the main 
purpose of the Neighborhood Youth Corps. Most spent their wages 
on items of s < ool needs and social respect. A fundamertal fac- 
tor in the development of good work attitudes and self— este«m was 
the enrollee’s feeling of job satisfaction. This depended on w^ge 
satisfaction, satisfaction with thu "boss," and satisfaction with 
the work itself. Attitudes were positive on the last two; the 
first evoked large scsle criticism. White collar jobs were most 
popular with no discrimination among Negroes and whites in these 
placements. The ft; t that one-third of the enrollees were working 
in unskilled categories represents a problem for the Neighhornood 
Youth Corps. In general. Neighborhood Youth Corps participants 
received little more counseling than the comparative group. Pro- 
ject directors recognize thu need for greater effort in this area. 
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McNamara, Robert J. The Neighborhood Youth 
Enrollee, 1966-67; An Evaluat ive Report^ 
The University of Chicago, 1968. 193p. 



Corps’ In-S chool 
Part II. Chicago: 
ED 025 578 



Factors such as jobs, counseling, family backgrounds and rela- 
tionships, adult associations, school P e ^ son " e ^.^J;“ U ®Ug e Neigh- 
general poverty characteristics were analyzed within the Ne g 
borhood Youth Corps (NYC) and coiapara t ive g ronps _ o f y out hs . 

Focus was placed on how these elements inf luenced their ^just 
ment to self and school. Although 8A Percent of both groups 
indicated graduation as their goal, the Neighborhood Yout P 

enrollees showed better attendance and greater respons ven 
to counseling. However, there was little disparity in their ^ 
study habits and subject interest. A.so, in t e ® 

orientation towards school, there was no s trong s tatis “cal 
difference between Neighborhood Youth Corps “embers * J v^th groups 
fellow students. Similarly, the occupational goals of both J P 
were virtually identical. Despite care: 1 reservat ions , h°«eve * 

the overall conclusion of the authors was that the Neighborhood 

Youth Corps appears to be improving the lot aad at ehool This 
nation's impoverished youth as they go through high Bch °°l' J h _ ±S 
is because of the in-built features of the program: work **£* 
ience, direct contact with supervisors, increased self-respect, 
and alleviation of poverty. . 
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Harris Florence R. Field Studies o f Social Reinforcement I n 
a Preschool. Durham, North Carolina: Education Improvement 

Program , 1967 . 19p. 

In an attempt to modify or substantially reduce undesirable behav- 
ior* in* nursery achool children, a teaching technique was Intro- 
duced wEerein the teacher would attend to the child the 

child was manifesting acceptable behavior and would 

child when he was manifesting undesirable be ^^!‘ , * bailor 

then be possible to determine the effect on children s behavior 
of teacher attention representing positive reinf< orcement * 
the particular child consistently manifested the desired *?!!!*? 
the teacher technique of attending to the acceptable oehavior of 

children and ignoring undesired behavior teacher 

child then reverted to the undesirable behavior, 
reestablished the desired behavior. These 

strated the validity of the independent variable teacher at 

tion as a significant influence upon child behavior. Five case 
studies of nursery school children with particular behav or prob- 
lems indicated that the teacher technique successf “l 1 ? alt ® the 
undesired behavior, which included crying spells, isolate P la Y» 
and Excessive passivity. lit ea-.h case, by ignoring the undesired 
behavior and reinforcing the desirfed behavior, the °I 

changed from subordinate to dominant. It must be understood, how 
ever, that to achieve success with this technique, the attention 
of the teacher must be positively reinforcing to the child. 

A 
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50. Painter, Genevieve. The Effect of a Structural Tutorial Program on 

the Cognitive and Language Development of Culturally Disadvantaged 
Infants. Urbana: University -of Illinois, 1967. 29p. ED 026 110 

Based on the belief that structured preschool activities aid in the 
development of disadvantaged children, this study attempted (1) to 
evolve a tutorial program to accelerate spontaneous development in 
disadvantaged children and prevent cognitive and language deficits, 
and (2) to assess growth of the infant's cognitive and language devel- 
opment after one year of individual tutoring. Ten children (male and 
female, Negro and Caucasian, eight to twenty-four months old) received 
intellectual stimulation for one hour a day, five days a week, for one 
year. A matched control group received no stimulation. Pretests and 
posttests were administered. The training program emphasized language 
development, symbolic representation, and concept formation. The 
results showed that sample values of the experimental group were super- 
ior to those of the control group in twenty-five of twenty-six variables 
tested, eight being significant at the .05 level. IQ scores of the 
experimental group were greater than those of the control group, and 
the difference was significant at the .05 level. Sample values of the 
experimental group exceeded those of the control group on fourteen of 
fifteen language 3ubtests, two being significant at the .05 level. 

On tests administered to assess conceptual development, the experi- 
mental group was consistently superior to the control group. Followup 
studies should be done to determine long term effectiveness of the 
program. References and tabulated data are included. 
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51 . 



Henderson, Ronald W.; and others. Positive Effects of a Bi _ 
cultural P r eschool Program on the Intell e ctual Performanc e 
of mpyH ran-Amerl ca n Children. Tucson: University of Arizona, 

College of Education; National Laboratory on Early Childhood 
Education, Research and Development Center, 1969. lOp. 

ED 028 827 

In a study of the effects of mixing children of different back- 
grounds, eighteen disadvantaged Mexican-Amer ican children were 
integrated into classes with thirty-six advantaged Anglo peers 
to see if the intellectual performance of the Mexican-Americans 
would be favorably affected. Comparisons were also made between 
eighteen children of the same ethnic group who were lit Head-Start- ‘ 
and another group of eighteen children who were not in a preschool 
program. A 3.1' children were pr nested and posttested on— the Wechs-^ 
ler Pre-Primary Scale of Intelligence. As expected, children in 
the experimental integrated group made greater gains than children 
either in no program or in Head Start; however. Head Start subjects 
did not make greater gains than the children in no preschool pro- 
gram. On the basis of this study, it seems possible that improved 
intellectual performance would be maintained if children were act ve 
for a longer- period of time in an environment supportive of newly 
acquired skills.. Too often "tracking" or "ability grouping results 
in effect, in a segregated school environment. Further investiga 
tion is needed to obtain more specific data on the role of imita- 
tion in classroom settings. 



co Sibley, Sally A.; and others. Modification of the Cla ssroom Behav- 
ior of a "m sadvant aeed" Kindergarten Boy by Soci al Reinforce- 
ment and Isolation. Durham, North Carolina: Education Improve- 

ment Program, 1967 58p. 

Reinforcement techniques have been employed in various environ- 
ments to modify in some manner the behavior of humans^ The class- 
room is only one of several situations in which these principles 
and techniques have proven useful. The goal of the present invest- 
igation was to eliminate the disruptive, resistant, and assaultive 
behaviors and increase the appropriate peer interaction of an 
economically disadvantaged kindergarten white boy. The treatment 
pro-gram involved presentation of adult (teacher) attention contin 
gent upon "desirable" classroom behavior, withholding of attention 
contingent upon "inappropriate 4 ' behavior, and social Isolation con- 
tingent upon "unacceptable" behavior. The subject's behavior was 
classified according to the Coping Analysis Schedule for Educational 
Settings (Spaulding,' 1966) and the teacher's interactions with the 
subject were categorized according to their content. The subject s 
behavior and the teacher's interactions with him were recorded 
simultaneously on an event recorder by an observer who had attained 
high reliability. The baseline data supported the teacher's con- 
tention that the subject was a behavioral problem, particularly 
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in a strictly structured situation. The program was carried 
out daily in the activities of freeplay, discussion, and rest. 

Some progress was made under the original program, u *- s . 

inappropriate and unacceptable behaviors were further decreased 
when they were punished (isolation) rather than ignored. A 
reversal of the treatment program (i.e., decreased positive 
and neutral interactions contingent upon desirable behavior n 
increased negative interac tions contingent -upon -inappropriate 
and unacceptable behaviors) was introduced to demonstrate t at 
the teacher's interactions were indeed the controlling varia es . 
After the successful reversal, the treatment was reinstated with 
f avor-abbe— r-asul ts . Although- this description is accurate of the 
overall treatment and its effects in general , there were di er 
ences in the program and in its effects in the various activitie. . 

The study wa-s concluded when the subject s data indicated--t 

his behavior was no longer a major problem in the classroom. 

_lime. checks were.- made -several- weeks after the termination.of .- _ 

the official study which indicated that the teacher was ma n 
taining the treatment as an integral part of the child s -environ- - 
ment and that he was still responding favorably. The major-con^- 
tribution of this study would seem to be the successful app ca- 
tion Of reinforcement techniques to all of the behavior emitted 
by a child in the classroom. This study does not attempt to 
demons tr ate— the— basic- laws of reinforcement which no longer 
require proof, but rather extends their use to a more practical 
and comprehensive program within a classroom. A secondary contri- 
bution may be the application of- these learning techniques to a 
member of the "culturally deprived" or "disadvantaged popula- 
tion which is receiving so much attention recently. — — 



53. Nedler, Shari. Early Education for Spanish- Speaking Mexican ^ 

Americ an Children: A Comparison of Three Interventive Strate _ 

R ies . Paper presented, at. the. Annual Meeting of the Ara ® ric ® n 
Educational Research Association, Minneapolis, Minn., March ly/U. 

Three groups. of sixteen three-year-olds were involved in a nine 
month program. Group I was enrolled in a daily three hour bilin- 
gual preschool whose sequential curriculum was developed by the 
SEDL. -Group II children had no. program, but their parents met 
regularly with staff members who provided them with information 
on health, nutritio-n, -and early childhood education. Group III 
children attended a ten hour per day- day care center. The goals 
of the Group I program were strengthening the child s_.conception 
of self as a worthy individual, developing his sensory-p ercep tua , 
language, and problem-solving skills. The goal for Group II was 
to raise the Intellectual performance of the child through planned 
parental instruction. The goal of the day care center was to pro— 
vide an environment where each child could develop at his own ra e» 
here the use of Spanish was parttissable but not emphasized. _Pre-r 
and posttesting (nine months later) was done on the nonverbal Leite 
International Performance Scale and the Peabody Picture Voca u ary 
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N<> n |a. All.* ft . : and »? 4 I I . *h* l I • . *r*JLS_££ 
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# v#*^rr#4 *« oi* «*•»»*• of **»• ;** rlc ™ f * TCl> ® 

logical AMocKUoot Mias'* Flo.* I#pit»btr lft>0. 2ftp. 

The program lo which theae Infanta »«rt glacod mao haooft on a 
Mago'laa soft* 1 oaphaoltla ft changing the cognition prc«**a*a 
available to tb« child, epoedlag «p tit acgulaltloa of theae 
p-'ceaoea* aoft h* Iplag to goaarallso thoao etructuraa to new 
aoto of atlmull. Each toachar vat aaalgaoJ to fou 
whoaa :«rt, loving* aoft lottos* oho la roapoaafblo 



lafaata "for 
Toachora 




tort toatoft with the Cattail Infont 



tho Early 



local 1 lgance Scalo* 

Language Aeaeaemeet Scalo. soft tho Plagotlaa lafaocy Scaloa. 
Experimental lafaata haft by thoa attaaftaft tho prograa for a i 
of S4 ftayas tha coatrol group haft received oo Intervention •*•*}• 
Eaaulca ahowaft: (1) the experimental infant* acorlog algalf lcaatly 



taaa 



hlghar oa a saaa total of thalr acoroa oo tho Flagotlaa lafaacy 
Scaloa* (2) cootrola acorlog allghtly hlghar oo tha Cattail than 
tha experimental . tha authora auggaat that tho advance* sado 
by thm •xptrlviatil lafaati on the Object Tmttormmncm 

gcalt aoft tho Meane-F.nde Scalo "of fora encouragement to oapllc- 
Itly plaaaad aarlchsoat offorta* baaaft oo a Flagotlaa cognltlvn- 



davnlopnnntal model 
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Duaawlca * Euaaall A.{ aoft Blgglaa, Martin J. Toward aa Effactlv A 
Educational Proacai for Plaadirantaaad Infanta* Papar pr+mmn ad 
at the Annual Mooting of tha Amarlcaa Educational *«»«* rch 
Aaaoclatloa, Eaw York, Tabruary 1971. lOp. ED 047 045 



fhia atufty attamptaft to ftatarmlao If elgolflcant and looting cog- 
nition galna could ba achieved by focualag praachool off orta upon 
children younger than tho*# now being earvlcaft by traditional p«o- 
• r ana— children under three yaara of ago. Thirty-el* dlaadvan- 
taged children* 19-28 montha of age* ware randomly aeelgneft to two 
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a four hour v«r day 

b *** After 125 pro- 




advantaged Infant* In a achool •nttlot 
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Scants, Arthur M. J and othars. A Tohan In Inf orcwnt teuedla i 
Kaidint Protraa Adnlnlatar ad by Inatruct f onal Technic 1 aqg_. 
Madison i Oolverslty of Wisconsin, Inanarch and 
Cantor for Cognition Learning. 1970. 2#p. 19 0A2 301 

Instructional Tochnlclans adnlnlstorod a tokon reinforcement 
ranodfal reading program to 32 black ghetto children who warn 
prchlan laarnars. In tho 40.2 noan hours of training, tho • ob- 
jects •ado a naan of 78,503 reading responses; learned n mid of 
726.8 words, rotainlng 81Z short tor* and 391 long term; *“ d 
received a naan nonetary anonat of $ 21.34 worth °f J**®*®* e ?*J; 
Tost rosults lndicstod that the subjects did significantly hatter 
than tho controls on a 100-word aanpla fron tho training nator- 
lala. They also excelled on a standard reading achievement test, 
including tho vocabulary section, and on both the verbal and non- 
verbal portions of an intelligence tost. 



60. 



Sash, Maurice J. A Curriculum Eval u ation of an Acadany for Black 

Pros Outs t Tho Alternatives In an A lternative School^ 1971. 

34 p. B0 047 6*3 ~ 

T<iii paper reports tho results of a conprohonslvo currlculun 
evaluation of an academy founded to assist black drop-outs. 
Designed to determine tho effects of tho educational progran on 
the student bo* y and to lay bare tho ■ajor constructs In tho 
Instructional and curriculum designs, the study employed -a mofi- 
i led Shuf f loboam curriculum evaluation modal. Eleven major data 
sources ware utilised wnich allowed comparisons to ho ma • » 
data on comparable public school populations* as wall as within 
tha group comparisons. Tho findings raise questions of present 
least -city educational programs. 
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Imm. DooAld L. Th*. Edug*t tonal ly DlwdwBu H Elements r v _ School Child! 

“*L«t«iv .nd s.h nut 0 fal Chanas ir* rou«h Public Co«»lt»»nijnJ 

Counseling rinnTa TpSTt. Carbondalst Southern Illinois wwr« l ty , 
1969. 32p. ED 031 769 



A total of fifty subjects, loo In sodometrlc status and identified aa 
educationally disadvantaged on tha baala of high "school anxiety, vara 
drawn Iron filth and alxth grade public achool children. Control and 
experimental group* era aet up. Elementary counselor a worked with the 
axperiaental groups using procedures based on the theory of cognitive 
dissonance. In one group subjects were requested to verbal ire their 
Interred behavior change. Primary objectives were to determine If the 
subjects showed differential improvement by treatment with ***9*** *J* 

(1) school anxiety, (2) severity of student behaviors " 

O) teacher- pup 11 relationships as rated by teachers, and (5) t **^*^ ^**' i 
relationships. Ibecu were three major conclusions: (1) cou ns e lin g with 

or without public cu—ltnout was not found to poiitivtly influnaco thn 
above five criteria, (2) certain counseling "conditions appeared irrele- 
vant to soma behavioral problems, and (3) attitudes of teachers who con- 
sulted with counselors Improved toward guidance while attitudes of 
teachers who did not consult with counsslors da tori orated. 



Thackeray , John; end others. "Opsn Doo r." Me** fort City. *ew York: 



Center for Urban Education, 1970. 47p 



A description of the serly experiences of Lillian Wsbsr's "Opsn Door" 
program in two Haw York City public elsmontary schools. Ths program is 
bCS oa. tfcMth oot . r«pllc« of. th. b«ll.h lof.ot .chooU- Ic. *o*l. 
srs to structure the school and ths classroom In e *•“»** **®* U J J® 
best of ths Heed Start programs In order to crests ********* “ d 
lttrolot «nvlro(mnC| to provide greater continuity between groan x«vnx» f 
end to counteract the Isolation of the self-contained classroom. Ths use 
of school corridors to provide s stimulating and Informal learning environ- 
ment is the first step In bringing about the envisioned restructuri ng. 
Movement of children sad adults le encouraged through the eorrldor enfr - 
batwosn several classrooms. Those classrooms whose taachere wished to 
restructure their rooms wera helped to establish learning centers in their 
" languag e, math, science, 'dramatisation, end art. Although 
one area Is specifically devoted to l a n g uag e, the program oontemde that 
language la part of all of tha experiences and In each area, children are 
encouraged to talk, reed, and write about their discover lea. Children 
choose their work arses, sod teacher# circulate among Individuals and 
snail groups. To give direction to the children's exploration of the 
Materials . teachers pieced In each area a stack bf cards with written 
questions. Materials srs ©f the "finding out" kinds-- tyP^r iter s , P**"t*“* 
press, workbench, magnifying glasses, prisms , animals, sand, cash eg * 
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loos , mu.ical in.tr.nenv*. Since thi. program was *till a 
oping node!. • tightly .tructured statistical evaluation. d U» 
va. rejected end replaced by obaervation. and consent. 
prominent educator.. Sose of the.e ob.crvation. £o ^* ’"UUId 
little aisle.., re.tle.., or disruptive behavior ... chi ldren • 
happy to be at school- a phenomenon not often observed in a ghetto 
school . . . their (teacher.*) different personality. were the . oat 
important factor in determining the prevailing cl'.^oo. cllm eta... 
all teacher. were concerned about and actively taught reading (or 
reading readiness) and were aware of the achievement lev «^* ° £ 
all their pupils .. .While I found this classroom uncongenial to me 
because of the disorder and the physical fooling around, in general 
according to such standards as verbalisation and reading le els, 
this class was achieving much better than 1 would have * b ° u * b * 
possible... noticeable decline in discipline prob 7 

of the program is that each school trying it could dnvelop its 
own character and modifications. This ia a conscious policy of 
the director... numerous instances of prolonged at • ;*" X1 
dren helping one another....” Questionnaires (with a limited 
sample sise) mhowed positive reactions by teachers aides and • 
dent teachers; twenty of twenty-one parent respondents indicated 
”a belief that the project helped the children to learn. 
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C. Summary of Major Studies by Category 



Out! 1 ne and In dex 

1. Development of Specific Academic Skill* 

a. Reading - * * * * 

(1) Intensification of reading Instruction 

(2) Highly progranmed Instruction 

(3) Orientation towards affective development 

(4) Utilisation of parents and/or peers 

b. Language and communicst Ion 

c. Mathematics, reading, and language 

(1) Feadlng/math supplements of Instruction •••••••• • 

(2) Integration of reading, math, educational technology . • • 

(3) Progratmned Instruction * * ’ ’ * 

(4) High-school level programs including reading, math and 

comnun lea t ion skills 

d. Broader objectives • ••••••••• 

._£1.) Bussing programs 

(2) Residential programs 



. 83 
. 84 
85 
. 87 



2. Developmental Facilitation in Early Childhood 

a, programs with cognitive emphases •• 

(1) ' Kature and range of programs 

(2) Methods and results of specific studies 

b. Infant studies 

(1) Rationale for work at this age level •••••••••-•• 

(2) Investigation of appropriate age ranges for intervention . . 

(3) Investigation of kinds of training and Infant responses . . 

c « Programs with multiple emphases 

(1) Project Head Start 

(2) Research on preschool and family style education ....•«. 

d. Studies utilising mass media and technology .... 

(1) Television 

(2) “Talking Typewriter" 



87 

87 

87 

.88 

93 

93 

94 

95 
07 

97 

99 

99 

99 

100 



3. 



Guiding and Utilising the Affective Development of Children . . . 

a. Sense of control over environment 

b. Motivation and self-concept 

c. Teacher expectations 

d. Contingency management and reinforcement strategies 

e. Identification with peers 

f. Placement in a desegregated learning environment * 



. 101 
102 
103 
. 104 
106 
107 
. 108 



4. 



Involving Parents and the Community in the Learning Process 

a. Preschool programs involving parents 

b. A model utilising paraprofessionals 

c. Community Involvement 

d. Community control 



. Ill 
. 112 
112 
112 
113 
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5. Changing Staff Behavior Through Training . 

a. Summer Institutes 

b. In-scrvlce training 

c. Pre-servlcc training 



114 

115 
117 
117 



6 . 



Changing Schools and School Systems • • • 

a. Pivotal questions of "radical school reform" . . 

b. Decentral lzat ion and community control 

c. Alternatives to public schools 

d. Student protest • • • • • • * * 

ft. Compensatory education and the common school . . 



. 120 
. 121 
. 123 
. 127 
128 
128 
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C. Summary of Major Studies by Category 



1. Development of Specific Academic Skills 
a. Reading 

The bulk of programs which attempt to develop or ameliorate academic 
abilities concentrate, predictably, on reading skills. The available 
literature on a dozen such programs which produced positive results 
of varying degrees of strength and educational significance, will 
be outlined here, with the understanding that (a) other examples of 
successful or quasi- successful "compensatory" reading programs can 
be found; and (b) programs which deal with reading in addition to 
other academic skills will be covered in subsequent sections. 

Attempts to further group even such a delimited sample in order to 
draw some conclusions about the status of programs and research in 
this area meet with frustration. The number of children in these 
programs ranges from 32 (in \ year) to 13,000 (over 3 years); 
sample sizes used to evaluate program effectiveness range from the 
total number to an exceedingly small percentage of participants. 

Reading programs occur at all grade levels, with the majority in 
elementary school; however, the scope of such programs ranges from 
one to all twelve grade levels. Again, as in all compensatory edu- 
cation literature, there is enormous variability in program components, 
in extent and duration of treatment , and in the quality_.and scope of .. 
the descriptive and evaluative material available. Primarily, for 
organizational purposes, therefore, the following clustering seemed 
appropriate. 



(1) Host common are those programs which provide an intensi- 
fication of reading instruction, generally by the use of specialists 
and/or special centers. Half an hour per day, over a 7 month aca- 
demic year is about average .- -The one truly "high intensity" reading 
program, providing 3 hours every morning for about a 10-week period, 
is Intensive Reading Instructional Teams (H.S. Office of Education, 
1969 ) in Hartford, Connecticut. From 1965-9, children in grades 3-6 
and— first grade were given small-group remedial instruction geared 
toward decoding, vocabulary and comprehension skills, and reading 
appreciation by teams of specialists. Pre- and post-testing on the 
California Achievement tests, administered 6-10 weeks apart, revealed 
an average 7 month gain for 3rd- 5th graders in 1965-6, a 10 month 
gain for 4th-6th graders the following year, a 10 month gain for 
4th graders, and a 15 month <1.5 grades) gain for 5th graders— in 
1967»8. To determine the amount of carry-over, 24 TL of the 1965-6 
participants were retested (without further treatment) - in Spring 
1967. Two out of the three schools* scores revealed further gains, 
which were statistically- significant. The description of the - 1st 
grade 1968-9 effort is so poor as to warrant exclusion from this 
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rcport were it not for previous reasonably credible results. 

An upward trend in what the reporters label reading achievement 
was found for the first cycle students, using PPVT as a baseline 
measure and Primary Mental Abilities as a post-test. Significant 
increases for the second cycle were reflected on the PMA used as 
both- pre- and post measure. 

Three other programs are built around the traditionally supple- 
mentary remedial reading instructions during the da y* 

mentary Reading Centers (U.S. Office of Education, 1969) were es- 
tab li shed in about 15 Milwaukee schools each semester during 1966 7. 
Small groups of children (about 6-8), in grades 4-8, over a year 
retarded in reading, but of average and above average intelligence, 
used the Centers all week, % hr. per day for one or , < occas tonally 
two semesters. The Communication Skills P ro Ject (U.S. Office of 
Education, 1969) in Detroit served almost 3,000 students in grad 
two thru twelve during that same year in six centers plus supple- 
ment^ -'-— Groups-u^f-iUlO-atudent^ used the Elementary Centers - 
for two 60-minute periods a week, while the high school centers 
were attended more frequently— four times a week for 45 “| autea * 
Pomona's Augmented Reading Project (U.S. Office of Education, 1969) 
did not provide separate centers but offered varying amounts of 
remedial instruction to lst-3rd grade children in six schools. 

Reading specialists taught in *11 three programs, and Provided 

feedback and suggestions to classroom tea £ h ®” in * wo * 

seems to have been an emphasis on thorough diagnosis of reading 

difficulties and periodic re-assessment in the Skills Center 

which included a separate resource development center and diagnostt 

staff. Counseling services were provided as well. 

All programs assessed gains in reading achievement via California 
Reading Tests, Wide Range Achievement Test, and/or Stanford Reading 
Tests. No statistical tests were applied to the data, nor were con- 
trol groups employed. For random samples of students in the first 
.semester Milwaukee program, gains were .69 years (oral), .64 yea s 
(silent), compared with the disadvantaged population norm ot.M 
yoars gain. After the 2nd semester, respective gains in oral and 
silent reading were .99 and .76 years, compared with an expected .5. 

In 1966-7 a systematic random sampling of children in the Augmented 
Reading Project showed e.n average 9 months gain in a 6 month per o , 

4% months gain in a 4 mb. peri >d in 1967-8. Since these results 
are based solely on the WRAT, they should be interpreted with caution. 
Other measures were used at Various points in the program, but un- 
fortunately did not provide data suitable fer illustrating reading 
progress (i.e. were used only once). 

A small sample of pupils in grades 4-12 using the Communicat ion 
Skills Centers were pre- and post-.tested. The evaluators compai 
average gains (months per year) made during the program with gains 
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made prior to entry into the program. Junior and senior high stu- 
dents, particularly the latter, seemed to have profited, on the basis 
of these measures. Fourth-sixth grade students improved relatively 
more only in paragraph meaning, compared with the disadvantaged norm 
only. Although no comparative data are provided either on the pupils 
or on the instruction at elementary vs. higher levels, the more fre- 
quently spaced periods in the high school centers may have been a 
contributing factor. 

Finally, the After School Study Centers (U.S. Office of Education, 

1969) of New York City provided tutorial programs in both reading and 
mathematics, as well as homework and library classes. The centers 
ran from 3-5 each afternoon, served grades 2-6, and were voluntarily 
attended. Between 1964 and 1967, 13,000 students were in reading or 
arithmetic classes. These classes served about 15 pupils each,' and 
reportedly used a wide variety of techniques,- the principal resource 
in reading remediation being -the SRA Reading Lab. In 1964—5 an 

evaluation of the-Study Centers' reading-program was -conducted -using 

1,521 matched pairs of students. With attendance varying from 3-6 
hours a week, significant differences in Metropolitan Achievement 
scores were found between experimental and control subjects, both 
groups attending the same schools. Furthermore ^.progress assessed 
in non-Center schools was less than that recorded in Center schools, 
either of experimental or control-subjects,- certainly a plus for the 
program. The effectiveness of the arithmetic classes yas-not assessed. 



(2) A second set of reading programs can be loosely characterised 
by their highly programmed instructional techniques. These three-- 
t-he R e sponsive Environment Program (Israel, 1968) in New York City, 
Milwaukee's Token Reinforcement-Remedial Reading Program (Staats et 
a l. > 1970) and the. Programmed. Tutor ial Reading Project (U.S. Office - 
of Education, 1969) of Indianapolis — employ materials and procedures 
that are more carefully specified and consistent over time than 
those .programs previously discussed (and than- most programs reported), 
and thus are somewhat more readily analyzed and more easily replicated. 

The Token Reinforcement -program was actually an experimental study 
designed not only to. improve the reading skills of "problem learners" 
but to verify the principles of reinforcement in a natural instruc- 
tional setting. Thirty- two black junior high adolescents were 
matched with a control sample cm the basis - of a work recognition 
score, school , and type of class— one third of each sample came 
from an edjucable mentally retarded class. Token reinforcers,- equi- 
valent - to various monetary-amounts, were used in a carefully specified 
manner to reward correct responses.. during activities based on the SRA - 
Reading Labs. Unique to this experiment was the use of paraprofes- 

sional instructional technicians rather than the usual college or 

graduate students. Housewives and high' school students, .supervised. 

Ly a trained teacher, worked with individual .children in the 



experimental group for about thirty minutes per day over 4-5 ™>nths. 

The Metropolitan Achievement Test (Reading) and the Lorge Thornd e 
Intelligence Tests were both used as pre- and post-measures. Sig- 
nificant experimental effects were found for the non-verbal IQ 
score, and on a vocabulary test taken from the training material. 

Upward trends occurred for the standardized reading achievement 
measure and verbal IQ. These outcomes held for children from EMR 
classes as well as from regular classes. Immediate and one-week- 
later retention of vocabulary was found to be 81% and 59/„ respec- 
tively. In addition, the experimenters attempted to study the 
functional behavior repertoires of their subjects (e.g., total num ~ 
ber of words read, overtime) to a limited extent; however, they 
used only- -an indirect measure -of- sounding out/recognizing new words , 
for which they found no improvement. In this, as in most studies 
using token economies, the assumption was made that motivational 
problems underly educational failure, and that these problems stem - -. 

from the absence of social approval for learning" (presumably the 

ojyeiLt schools curriculum) .and for competition for grades. JThe.vali- 

dity of this assumption and/or the values inherent in it may be 
questioned. Nevertheless, the careful experimentation- and begin- 
nings of descriptions of ongoing behavior rather than reliance on 

post-tests must be highlighted as a partial attempt to understand 

the teaching- learning process. 

Similar in many respects to the above study, the Programmed Tutorial - 
Reading Project employed paraprofessionals who worked in a carefu.iy 
structured , highly controlled 1:1 relationship with the students. 

Rather than adolescents, these were -700 black, 500 whit e-firsb graders, 
receiving two fifteen minut: sessions per day. As opposed- to the - 
token economy system in which reinforcement rate was progressively 
reduced, this project employed minimal cuing/ feedback at the start 

of a lesson, graduating to frequent and immediate verbal feedback 

to children's responses during activities based on. the Ginn Basal- 
Readers. • For evaluation purposes, four experimental groups with 
for ty- three subjects in each were set up: programmed or traditional 

tutoring, for one or two fifteen minute sessions per day. Matched 
control subjects were selected from the same classrooms. Ginn's 
Recall, Preprimer, and Primer Tests were used, among others. Only 
the programmed/two-session group was generally superior, although 
programmed- vs . traditional tutoring effected, a- significant di ft 
ference on the Stanford Reading test as well. 

Although the Responsive -Environment Program was also- centered around 
- programmed“reading instruction with immediate feedback and reinforce- 
ment to the individual child, it is more difficult to approach a 
specific description of the instructional procedures since (a) 
throughout the program, and particularly during the first year, pro- 
grams (software) were still being developed; (b> children at various 
-levels from K to high school participated; and (c) one half of each 
daily forty minute session involved the individual with O.K. Moore's 
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Talking Typewriter, while the other twenty minutes included a class- 
room follow-up session. The Talking Typewriter provides visual, audi- 
tory, and kinesthetic stimuli and feedback to the child and either 
initial or remedial reading skills instruction via programs prepared 
partially on the basis of diagnosis of need. However, it does not 
appear that much initial diagnosis was carried out. A large variety 
of materials were used to develop programs in this project; by June 
1968 about 700 programs had been prepared, a selection of which were 
formally evaluated, but no report made in the over-all evaluation. - 
Primarily black and Puerto Rican children from low income Brooklyn 
families were bussed each day to the- Responsive Environment.. Center 
for forty minutes of reading instruction. The typewriter booths 
were monitored by paraprofessionals , with two teachers supervising. 

A good description of the theoretical foundations, previous research', 
background., setting, and initial procedures of the program is avail- 
able. For each school involved, experimental and control classes 
were selected; control schools were chosen as well,- and a Hawthorne 
effect was indeed detected among second grade students during l967-8v 
That year no differential gains were found for kindergarten students 
on the PPVT; first graders were significantly higher in Metropolitan 
word discrimination but not in- sentence reading; some relative im- 
provement in reading comprehension occurred iit eighth- and~terrth -“- ~ ‘ - 
grades--the data, however, are poor and incomplete. The 1968-69 
program produced significant progress in auditory discrimination ini 
kindergarteners, and significant increases in- word discrimination 

and. sentence reading in. first graders., Too much inforination was — .... 

missing ior the second junior high classes to evaluate gains. Un- 
fortunately, initial differences existed between experimental and 
control subjects in both achievement and self-concept/aspiration, 
the' nature",' extent, and effects of which are not made clear. It is " 
— also -unfortunate that -rather limited-assessment measures -were employed 

In general, though, the tightly structured programmed approach in- 
cluding. frequent and immediate feedback.,, coupled with._.a__l .tutorial, 
relationship, - individual' pacing: and somewhat" individualized program- 
ming, seems to have some success. 



- . (3)- -In contras t-with the circumscribed, highly -focused tech- — 

niques of -the previous set of programs, the two described here are 
more global in their approach and oriented towards the affective 
- — development of the~child as well as his ' reading "progress. The Maia- 

— — - — bar -Reading- Program f oirMextcan 'AmeT±cart':Children(U.S'; Office of" 

Education, 1969) served pre-school- through third grade children 

in one Lost Angeles. .s_c.Koj>iL..-u_ The; methods employed by regular teachers 

during -the school day -were gradually -developed and defined, over a..---.. 
_ ., ....... v ... _ . perip.d-.of jrears. during, the pr.Qgr<&m, .vhi.ch is described ..as involving 

individualized instruction, explorati on, self-instruction, and 

pa ren t participation. Although Zchanges ^in self - concept ..were ..anti- ... 

cipated and specified, there is no report of .any assessment of such 
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m *!., « i- k re,- .1., red rn time ,.*«.**?« « to children in 

«Hc *<%*»* vl~ had mi p-f IcSp.-aecl M.e. were tested at the start 
*»C f*W pte^,-, in 190M; the rcs^^ •, cores of these groups increased 
cv r thr, years. SfgnlHcant differences were founo 
«n a l-»c*l E > developed s.ght voc^m.ary test os veil. 

The rinley Chcol Proyro-r (Froelich, 1967) was another beginning 
reading j i which stiif^ed !r..'.ivic ul pacing, iiuepc.^n «>. 

.I.,. ?W .!. w ! ,u of positive ftl f-lraaao, an. 

W -.V. 11.1. I.«t eovpr.ne.ir Include -1 .-. c. .ly clock of tho child s 

hiSfr r4 .*a 4} - tscir-win;: , or.d data arc reported which indicate that 

lhi> v«» inwt'i d accoopl isi ud to a high degree. 

Mo one method vas erspho si zed- -the approach is described as "eclectic 
and BratiMtSc’" nevertheless, the -»vailable description- of materials 
and £ecK^ scccis too generalized and abstract to get a clear picture 
of the program. No obser vat tonal /behavioral data are offered. The 
rxapWU was on lndivldu. ’ e tion of instruction, with independent 

Id pver-hc-Jp 6t.et.sc-. dovzver, ri though first graders tn - 

thl« Karlen school (897, block, 20V. Puerto Rican) were grouped hetero- 
geneously," second grade classes were formed on the ^sis of progress 
j„ d{ lZ v < th racing then done bv classes, not individuals. Al- 
though^thc " deser ip ti vc^ar t ic le maintains that the class organization, 
was "fluid," the ability grouping practice does appear to be contrail 
to the stated objectives of the program. A good deal of assessment 

— — haiie into tills urogram, lit contract to the Malabar 

Jthool?*soae used for individual pacing, some for diagnosis, others 
for evaluation. However, reported evaluation results include on y 
ooart ilc trade scores for grades 1 and 2 over four years. Pre- e 
results arc not reported; no comparison group existed. -These r *ther- 
limltod and questionable data do indicate an upward trend in readm 0 
sch lcvcocrvt. Again, as in ^he Malabar project^ attitudinal change 
did not appear to have been examined. 

* .X 

(4) „ One final approach to. reading instruct ion in.compensatory. 
programs recognizes that significant individuals in ^ho. child s 
envlrofunent other than professional educators can and do hav a- 

« vh« and hov he 

are highlighted here as agents who can teach both speqxf re skills 
and morn general laable behaviors and attitudes towards learning. 

Mow Yorfc City's Homework Helper Program <U.S , :Gi : f ice of^Edueation, 
1969) * is targeted for both the high school tutors and ; „the^el.ementary 
school (grades 3-6) children whom they tesch^^ ' 
Improve the resding -skills of poorty-achieving;rch^4^n^^r r ’ r0f? ‘ 
hopes to motivate the high school people to r e^iiv Jp^schqpl . 
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perform better themselves, and perhaps to choose teaching as a 
career. It is assumed that the adolescents can communicate more 
effectively with the youngsters, and that their behavior will pro- 
vide a positive model for these children. The program had each 
tutor work with an individual child for two hours after school, 

1-2 days a week, doing reading activities, homework, and some - 
"creative" work. Tutors were given a printed manual, once-a-week 
training session, and were required to complete daily reports. The 
1963-4 evaluation procured- complete data on 356 fourth and fifth 
grade pupils and 97 tutors, with carefully selected pupil and 
tutor control groups of 157 and 57 respectively. 

Pre- and post-testing of the children with the same form of the 
New York Tests of Growth in Reading yielded gains for those pupils 
receiving four hours per week tutoring significantly greater than 
those of control pupils. Even when adjusted for practice, the gains 
- made by the tutors, after seven months, -ore the Iowa Sileret-Reading- 

- -Tes-fc-r wer e- s igni -ficantly— greater- than -those - made— by ~tho control - _ ' 

group. No significant changes in attitudes and aspirations occurred, 
although tutors began with high scores in these areas. No rela- 
tionship was found between the improved reading scores of the tutors 

and their -school performance. It .is*. unfortunate^ that the- great - — 

bulk of data provided by the tutors* reports were not analyzed in 

a- systematic manner, as there a ppe ars-terbe~g wealth~uf Information 
about the learning occurring in' both participants in the tutorial 
relationship. ... 

The School and Home Program (U . S . Office of Education, 1969) of 

Flint Michigan suf fers -even- more- -from -lack of information- about 
what -was— taught and learned. - Black- parent participant st'-primarily 
from the south, -wereinstructed — in the - importance- of - their— — < 

owt. attitudes toward and involvement in learning. Parents were - - 
instructed in a r ange-of -aet-Mties- in which toengagewi-th their- 
child — providing quiet study time, reading regularly to and in the 

presence -of- the- cbil<h* listening to- him^read, giving-praise, ^ en 

couragement, asking questions, providing and valuing the child « 
academic property, etc. The program included a reading incentive 

club, and provided a dictionary for each fourth to sixth grader. — 

1 , 100 children in two schools (K- 6) were included in- the- J.961-2 
program.- -Unfortunately, "the repor ted'^-evaluat ion is poor. Small 
- samples (grades two and five) from 1 - the two experimental schools and 
- a -control' "school were pre- and post- tes ted on - the Gates Revised ^ 

■ -Read iiig ^EdSt s " In ~the in both schcmls in vocabu- . . . ' 

lary were -.significantly greater than-contr oi gains , while, in comp re- j. 

. he n s i o n ~ only^one^sehoo itro'jfetftn ^siistteitt .§y-iftnd~ s i£h ifd^xanbly — 

^progress 7 iTTf t Suhcle^r & to : wh^ the parents 

__peix formed^the^r; ,c(eMgnete4 %>' tjhohgh •• •- 

a "survey" done in the^experim^teal communities. v. . _ ; ^ .. 
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Without observation of the ongoing processes and relationships 
in -he programs such as these, and without follow-up and collateral 
datl onthe areas of behavior in which the motivational changes can 
be assumed to be reflected, it is impossible to assess the import 
or impact of such program.', a. valid a. their initial aaaumptlon. 

may "be. 



b. Language and communication 

Language development is very often integrated into, or identical 
tith, the development of beginning reading skills. In separating . 
out the following small' sample of programs, however, we have dif 
ferentiated between reading development and the cultivation of ora 
And written communication skills* 

At the secondary level,' between 1,600-and 2,900 students par tici- 

in-Buf faS^s- Expaoded—banguage Arw-(U.S. Offico of Education, - ■ 

1969) project from 1966-68. Fifty percent of the students spoke 
non-standard English (southern rural), vh “ e ^ditl^nfT^taff to 

pre^ and. post- test administration of the-Califomia Language Test 
and of thl Sequential Teats of Educational Frogresstoa sample 
Ain efudents While no gains were recorded by the STEF, ttie averag 
taL ^n months on the former test was greater than the seven-months^- 
of program-participation. Gains ware greatest for tenth an 
graders, least for seventh and eighth. Unfortunate y, a 
.. Ld post-writing samples— were collected,- - these were a °^^ Z *£ e in 
any Systematic way, and no other measures more approprxate to the 

program were employed. . _ 

Mi-lwaukce'-s Speech and Language Development Program CU.S. Office of 

Education, 1969) was aimed at young chUdren v^bllSv speech 
chosen on the basis of teacher ranking of verbal ability, a sp 
articulation test j and judgment of a speech therapist. The bottom 
857 of this -distribution were- randomly -assigned to two ^experiment a — 

level, IQ; and SES. 707. of the Tchildrati were black, 157. Spanish 

speaking. For fifteen weeks (either the- first or second semester), 

"the airoerimehtal chi;ldreh';;r^ oiihutes per 
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. class r oomTwith •; the clas aroom tenets .i ' 

to these teachers, as well as to parents, ° ut i ini “8 .^.^ture^of 

the children’ s deficiencies in what, s etnas to be, on. the., , ; 

limited 'evi^ttcdf a r^thet offensive manner. The evaloiatton 
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points out that few appropriate assessment instruments are available. 
The Ammons Quick Test of Verbal-Eerceptual Intelligence indicated 
that the first semester experimental group was significantly higher 
than the other three which had received no treatment; however, the 
second semester treatment group did not perform better than con- 
trols, although the first experimental group maintained its superi- 
ority without further treatment beyond January. Classroom teachers 
rated students on a variety of language factors and participation, 
before and after treatment, and found no change. However, non- 
program therapists did pre- and post-ratings of a random sample of 
tape-recorded speech, and found significant improvement for both 
experimental groups. The participating therapists also noted 
experimental -group progress on classroom participation variables. 

No similar ratings were done of control children's behavior. 



c . Mathematics, reading, and language 

The development of mathematic skills is rarely the- sole or evea-a— — ^ 
primary objective of compensatory programs. - More cdinmon is the '* ' 

reading- and- math combination, sometimes along with language skills 
development, or including the fostering of -the amorphous-Ugeneral - - 

intelligence.” The programs cited below were not only built 
-around sue hr multiple skill objectives,— but achieved- some- sue cess 
in both or all. * . .. 



(1) Parallel to the most- common -remedial reading approach 
outlined in the first "Reading” sub- section run the analogous reading/ 

i math -supplements of instruction. Buffalo's Plus Program (TJ . S .- Olfiee 

of Education^ 1969) .has., offered. corrective reading and. remedial -math 

to over 7, QOO. children in grades one through eight since 1966. Small- - 
^.groups— of .5-6 are taught- -for 30^45 minutes per day, -with methods 
arid materials varying according to pupil need and teacher preference. 

JLnservice .pra ining has-Jieen-pxnvided. £ox r _ the_proj-ect_teacher s, who- 

were to work closely withclassroom teachers indesigningcoordina- _ 
ted activities.: A 1966-67 evaluation ' "reveal ed an average eight 
months gain in reading made during 7 . 5 months and a -nine months 
gain in . math over, eight months, .oh ...the.. California. Reading and Arith-. - 
. ... .... ..-me tic Tests . Note that the same -children- did -not- necessarily par- - • 

. .. ticipate in both classes v> el thoughr those who may have done- so- are ' 

not reported. Thus,' two separate programs are actually being exa- 
mined here . ? : 









.. ^d^at^on*-^ . >. jjs: Jh :r 

not clear whether chil dre^w^ib htt iend^^-r ehdf ng c 1 as^e s also rece 
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Classes were small (six), methods and materials varied. Once again, 
the evaluation of the 1966-7 program report average months of gain 
on California Reading and Arithmetic Tests over five months. For 
all children in grades 2-8, their mean progress was five months in 

reading, six in math. 

• 

More intensive instruction was offered at the Junior High Summer 
Institutes (U.S. Office of Education, 1969) in New York City, where 
students could make np for failures in credit subjects, and receive 
remediation in reading skills. The math classes, as those in most 
other subjects, consisted of a repetition of the previous year s 
course, rather than assistance in improving poorly- acquired skills. 

For 5% (4 effective) weeks, students attended one or two ninety 
minute classes -per day. Six institutes were sampled for evaluation 
purposes using pre- and post— Metropolitan Achievement Tests. In 
the five weeks between testings, 479 pupils progressed an avera ge - 
of three months - in- read Ing ervd -3-39 math— students— gained— arr- average 

of Jive months . Hawkridge points out that s o me changes may- have - 

been artifacts of testing procedures. In most of these instances 
where average months of gain are reported, the data presented are 
inadequate.- The evaluation of -this study also- assessed- -the "quality - 

of ins true t ion staff and— child .attitudes , . at t endan c- e r --and the— - - --- 

functioning of educational aides. Math classes in particular were 
rated as teacher— dominated- -and authoritarian; 



(2) In contrast to the above programs, which consisted of 
separate math and reading sub- component s , Project R- 3 (U.S. Office 
of Education, 1969) of San Jose attempted- an integration -of- reading, — 
math, and —technological skills- in a carefully designed program- ^ 

tended to be highly mot ivat ing and relevant to the occupational ■ — - - 

structure of the area. The children were eighth and- ninth grade 

Mexican Americans who ..par ticipated-every. -morning- for--fewo~-sehool --- -- 
years in classes of fifteen for reading and math activities, larger 
for. other technology- oriented, activities. Two-week -teaching modules -- 
were tightly organized, and utilized gaming, discovery, team- learnings 
role pi ay , :; f i eld trip , and'o ther noh^t radi t io na 1 techniques'. Stu- 
dents'- families were. included -in field trips, -which,. as all activi- ' 

ties, were meant to further under stand ing o.f a technologically-based 

society. - The program was developed- in cooperation with a commercial 
outf it (Lockheed) , and included ongoing assessment as well -as inde- 
pendent evaluations at the end of each program year.- Experimental^ 
and control children did no t-~differ in their California Achievement 7 
scores at s .the start of the 1967MJ year; significant differences were - 
found., in bo-th r readihg- andjmath^ one year period;. " This, is a / 

highly- interesting program 00 . peper^U: ;*fcmld be particularly eh- V 
lighteninigv^tol obserye^Tthe deg^e;; to which actjyi^ies: skills were .... 

Integra, fced in practice ;’ and to examine ... the ^ongp ing assessment tech- 
niques and data . - - -- 
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(3) One program worthy of note, and analogous to the Respon- 
sive Environment reading project, was Stanford's computer-assisted- 
instruction laboratory. Automated Primary Grade Reading and Arith 
metic Curriculum (Atkinson and Suppes, 1968), set up in an elemen- 
tary school to serve first and second graders during 1966-68. 

Separate math and reading programs were developed for CA 1 , and, 
provided individualized instruction (on the basis of che child s 
learning rate and past response patterns) for 56 J**®* 

(1966-7) and 72 second graders/80 first graders (1967-8) in math 
and reading respectively. Children learned to respond by light pen, 
typewriter, and orally, and received visual and auditory feedback. 

The system was designed for research and curriculum development use 
as well as for instruction, and a great deal of data were collected 
on the participants as well as the programs. Observation of chil- 
dren’s behavior at the terminals was conducted as well. For children^ 
in the math program, low IQ boys and average IQ girls benefited most, 

" their scores bn “Stanford Achievement Tests 'Being significantly grea 
ter than controls'. A number of reading- achievement measures were 
employed, and experimental children exceeded controls on almost 
all with significant differences on the California vocabulary and 
total scores, Stanford vocabulary and word study scores, and project- 

developed fcests-ol-vocabul«ry,T>hoTretlcdiscriminat ion,— syntax un 

derstanding, and pronunciation. A great deal of data remained to 
be analyzed, but initial results, nof surprisingly, appear similar 
to those obtained from a carefully planned tutorial program. 



(4) Three high-school level pr ogra ms have inclu ded reading, 
math, and c ommunica t ion skills in their objectives. The first is 
Hartford 4 s' Higher Hof i zb ns 'TOO (Hartford C ity-Hoar <T oT-EduCa t ion, 
1969) which has selected 100 ninth grade students each year to par- 
ticipate in a poorly described and unclear combination of academic, 
counseling, and cultural activities. The small-group instructional 
team of the 1968-9 program consisted of six special teachers, one 

. , . , -—...i , . , ILin rrltrr wU u 1 pr o v i ded a ' student- ius t ruc- 

pxo jertrt a ss x s tan l , ana a ccraireerui , wnu 

tor ratio of about 12:1 in a self-contained classroom arrangement. 
No changes in Lorge- Thorndike intelligence scores were found for 
the 1968-9. group. who fell in the average-range. Significant ~ ------ 

increases in Metropolitan Reading scores and in SRA Writing Skills 
were found. Boys gained significantly in math problem-solving 
as tapped by the Metropolitan. A questionnaire r 



"motivation," administered to teacher s and students, revea led little 
af "HoT^change in reported behavior . — : , 



- & program ^which did^hbt ; ai^ j ^ 
directly but which shared the "Higher Horizon" objectives of in- 
-creasing, aspirations . with:;x.esp.ec t : to .continuing education, and--of - 
providing the requisite basic skills, was the Summer Upward Bound 
(U.S, Office of Education, 1969) program of Terre Haute, Indiana . 

In- 1966, 76. high school students lived on the Indiana State University 
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campus for eight weeks, participating in a highly* organized pro- 
gram of instruction, study, and recreation. Reading, writing, 
grammar , math, virual perception, and study skills were included in 
the curriculum. Although several measures were apparently employed 
for classroom grouping purposes in language arts, the aca em c 
effectiveness of the program was assessed only by £*e- and pos 
testing on the Differential Aptitude Test, a battery including 
verbal, abstract, and mechanical reasoning, numerical ability, 
space relations, and language/grammar skills. The tested 8 ro « p ° f 
sixty students improved from an average 35th percentile (based on 
national norms) to 46th percentile; percentile changes vere found to 
be statistically significant. Measures of self-image revealed sig 
nificant positive changes as well. 

One of the few out-of-school compensatory programs to be evaluated 
is the Christian Action Ministry Academy (Eash, 1971), a second- 
chance" school for black high-school drop-outs, the objectives of 
which were to develop basic communication, self-expression, and 
problem-solving skills, self-identity, and "an appreciation of the 
heritage of man and the varieties of human life. Attendance -at - 
the Academy, in the heart of a Chicago ghetto, was voluntary, and 
no records were kept to intimidate students. Instruction was 
characterized as individualized, self-paced, and interest-based, 
with a wide range of materials, instructional techniques, and 

flexible_rputes toward fixed objectives for the students No group 

tests were given, or comparisons made among students. Rather, 
assessment and feedback were provided continually, and were directed 
toward the achievement of skills required to pass the General Edu- 
cational Development tests. Small group instruction and discussion, 

as well as individual activities, was seen as an important setting 
for both intellectual and personal/ social growth. Pre- and post- 
testing with the Test of Adult Basic Education revealed significant 
progress in math and language, limited gains in reading, oyer about 
’ five months . Moreover, several Academy students have succeeded in- 
obtaining college educations. This report is one of the few in - - ' 

the compensatory education literature which points out in a thought- 
ful and effective manner the nature of the usual stop- gap measures 
labelled ^compensatory? V. an 4.. suggests the dimensions, along which 
alternatives to the educational environment should be builtv It—- 
more data on these students' activities, behavior s_,_ and attitudes . _ 
are available, they should be publicized. Meanwhile, the ins true- 

J - . « • _ ._k ^.ti. . «. rrn : 



a L “ avdiiduic j r _ 

feional model presented here- repTes ent s y/ha t fprmal education, 
pensa tory 11 or not , should be about . ; . r 
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influence the child’s intellectual and emotional development and 
his academic and social skills* 

Two were bussing programs. Boston’s Project Exodus (Teele, 1969) 
was accomplished despite the city through private financing and the 
considerable determination of ghetto residents. Hartford s Project 
Concern (U.S. Office of Education, 1969), after tremendous suburban 
opposition, was finally initiated through metropolitan cooperation 
in thirty-five suburban schools. Two hundred and sixty- six b lac 
K- fifth grade children were randomly selected by classroom units 
from Hartford’ s segregated schools and reassigned to vacant se^ts 
in 124 different classrooms. Very few of the selected sample e- 
clined to participate. Boston's voluntary integration program took 
children from all grade levels, although the evaluation study sampled 
children from third through eighth grades only. The program of 
a bussing project is, of course, impossible to define and is a lmo ®^ 
totally dependent upon characteristics of the receivi ngrs chool, abou 
-which there is generally little information. Hartford -did. include 
a systematic variation, which did not ultimately appear ^to effect 
the outcomes: proportions of both the bussed groups and the control 

groups who remained in ghetto schools were given a Supportive team 
consist ing-of— one* -ghetto- school -teacher and one- community parapro- 
fessional, to provide remedial help, liaison with homes and special 
services, and resource “material for the suburban classroom teachers. 

The Hartford evaluation included testing of the two experimental 
and two control groups at four points over the 1966-8 period, using 
a wide variety of standardized - intelligence, achievement, anxiety, 
attitude, and peer-acceptance measures. Although "serious gaps in 
the first year data precluded their use, data ate available on 197 
- bussed and- 244 control -children- for tbe second year.- --The bussed- 
children in grades K- 3 showed greater- progress on their Wise verbal 
IO’ x, and on Primary Mental Ability scores (mostly verbal and reasoning 
subtests). Kindergarteners were superior in reading. readiness (Metro- 
politan) scores, while third- grade experimentals gained significantly 
more than controls in both reading and math. No experimental dif- 
ferences in intelligence or achievement scores were found for fourth 
and fifth grade children. 

The evaluation of the Boston project is somewhat unique, although 
admittedly incomplete in late_1969, in its attempt to. tap mediating _ 
factors which may account ;for differential performance between 
bussed and control sub jects. A number of hypotheses * based on exis- 
ting theory and research , were proposed , concerning differential 
-character i sties of ,. and chahgea- in,; experimentals vs. controls^..... 
Selaction and at t ri t io h factor s*g thoroughly documented-, yielded a 
v very -small. -19.67^.8 sample^ :with both pxe- and post- test infpjanation : 

\ ' avaiiabiia ^'i^rS 3 : 2 g bussed' and^ Idg^Qiitr-oJ-; students . 

’'available ^n ; linis^ed ^efti^d* eh iwtib had entered the project Ibl) 
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stanines) are very shaky, and although there seems to be improve- 
ment, differential results may be due to statistical regression. ^ A 
serious attempt was made to examine relationships between years in 
program and attitudes towards school, peer relations, fate control, 
self-image, aspirations, etc.; although it: was not entirely success- 
ful t the study is worthy of note and of improvement. 

Although neither study provides information on the instructional 
characteristics or even achievement- patterns of the receiving schools, 
the Exodus report highlights the importance of studying the school 
atmosphere and the nature of the black child's reception and experien- 
ces. Project Concern, noting that the greatest impact occurred in 
tjie lower grades, nevertheless recommended continuation for upper- 
grade children based on- favorable perception of- their growth by 
teachers, their own expressed desire to continue to attend suburban 
schools, and their considerable part ici-pat ion: in extra- cuiricular 
activities. 



One alternative to bussing, for older children, is full- time -resi-^ 
dency in the more "advantaged" environment . ~ ~ "PtO'j ec t~ ABC (A Better 

Chance) (Wessman, 1969) took outstanding male students -from ghetto 

high ,scjhools_ who were. highly.~mot.ivated to- achieve ,— and p L aced -them . ■ 

in private preparatory schools after an eight-week summer transi- 

tional -program on a col lege campus. The 82 -boys- who -entered iri “ 

1965 had a mean IQ of 115, were 13-14 years old,- and were composed 
of 70% blacks, 10% whites, 10% American Indians, 9% Puerto Ricans, 
and 2% Orientals. The summer program included very rigorous coaching 
in English, reading, and- math skills; as with the bussing projects," 
no information about specific prep school programs is given. A 

high quality evaluation study examined the entering group and— a-- . ': - 

control group of students ..using an exhaustive array of ..standardized ... 

acaxtemic and personality .measures, v_interview schedules and- teacher— 

xa.t ings. • . ... Although the— full - range of data--should be -used for* an 

integrated picture of the effectiveness of such an encompassing and 

r " _Icbs t ly p rogram , only- achievement- - results will be- mentioned here-. 

No mean change in the Otis IQ occurred after a year , although the 
control group mean dropped . Neither were any significant changes, 
or experimental- control differences, found in English achievement 
scores. However, 30 % of the project sample showed distinct positive 
academic gains. The -mixed results obtained are -reported as status 
-ratings, with percentages of students in each category. Achievement 
gains were associated with some background factors, and with IQ 
scores (signif icant -c-orr-elations“ in the -. 40 1 s and > 50 's). Responsible 
sober assertive, intellectually . efficient, independently, achieving 
individuals, according to the personality inventories, were the ones _ 
~ succeeding in the-prpgram,. notably. high cor relation 1 (*-56)-was — 
found between academic performance and social adjustment. Unfor- > 
tunsteiy , (perhaps predi-ctabiy) a higher degree o f anx ie ty s eemed. t-Ov. 

• . go along With Cjie. <’ pr ep \ school e^ -^AivthQp^j^ 

indicacion of overill-acadeinic gain, results ar e - mixe d and. varied-. 
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and a good body of information is presented on the changes in and 
experiences of the participants, 

While it is encouraging to note that reporters and evaluators of 
comprehensive projects, such as those described above, see the need 

for including more descriptive -and— evaluative information than p rem- 
and post-achievement scores, one wishes that program designers and 
research people would recognize the . inadequacy of the. latter approach 
in assessing any instructional effort. ... — 



2. Developmental Facilitation in Early Childhood 



a . Programs with cognitive emphases 



^ large and continually increasing number of studies, concerning - 

preschool education define cognitive development- as the core of the ' 
problem of the lack of success by young socially disadvantaged 
children in preschool and early elementary programs. The rationale 
generally goes as follows: Young children from low- income homes 

■ do not- perform in preschool * and early ' e lement ary"' s'C’hoo 1 . programs on a 

comparable basis with children fro m mo re economically ; advantaged 
homes ; indeed, from - the moment these children enter the classroom, 
they are- behind their -age -peers from higher social classes. There- 
fore, it is likely that the poorer children are not adequately pre- - 
pared by their home environments for. the ..learning processes ...demanded 
V»y t ho schools. S ince these ch il dr.en?. .ami lies have, thus . fail ed_- 
themj the" educational system must reach them and provide a proper 
education as rapidly as is politically,- economically, and pedagogi- j 
— — - ea Ify -po s sib 1 e~. - Since- these children - show many 

language and cognitive style from" theET middle-cTa~ss peers and teachers 
and since language dnd competent. co'gnitive processes are the most ob^.. - 

vious (although perhaps -not the- most important) prerequisites fo-r-- - 

school" suCcass, preschool programs should grasp this approach as the 
.. ._. ....... most d ireet and logical me thod to use--to help prepare- the disadvan- : 

taged child for school. The programs discussed in this section all 
have _as their preliminary -rationale that disadvantaged children 
exhibit serious cognitive deficits and that these deficits can best 
be corrected, or at the least ameliorated, by programs designed to., 
deal directly with specific cogri it ive weakne s s es. ^ f ; 

’ . Tn short- , ...among the programs discussed in this section, . -there is an- 
almost universal acceptance thaf. cognitive malfunctioning lies at the 

... — —heart -of the disadyah^aged:.rch.il^<i , S4-;ptp;b.lems and -that .this maifunctioh- 

." : - -ing can- best be ^remediated- by methods "focusing primarily, and some- 

. -.. ... . -times exclusively , -on -the -development of cognitive -skills;;; - Within ~ 

this geperal framework... are.., various hypotheses as to the, major de-. 

— ficiency:"ahd "most likely correctiye -procedure. "Blank and Sdlohoni ' - 

(1968) contend that the major problem for, these preschooler g is 
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their lack of a symbolic system by which to organize stimulation. 
Sprigle (1966) argues that what is important is for the child to 
develop flexible strategies for dealing with problems father than 
to acquire factual content. Bereiter and Engeimann in their 
Academic Preschool (U.S. Office of Education, 1960) suggest that 
the crucial -thing- is for these children- to- learn at a rate ex- -- 
ceeding the "normal" rate in order to catch up. Others look to 
language development as the critical factor while others hypo 
thesize that the type of curriculum (e .g. , ...formal vs., informal or 
a mix of the two) will be the telling agent. 



Each of these programs has attempted to evaluate itself--and in a 
very similar manner. All but one have employed a pre-post test de- 
sign with experimental, comparison, and/or control groups . Some 
have had complete control over the program input (e.g., Weikart) 
while others have had practically no control (e.g. , Stodolsky) . 

All- have -used-standardized-tests -to measure-input andr output of chil- 
-dren* several have- designed- their- own measures- of- af-fee five develop---’- 
ment, a few have gathered- ratings and comments -from teachers and/ or 

parents. “More striking perhaps is that- only four of these studies 

(Berger, Di Lorenzo,, Stodolsky, Weikart).;, made any systematic attempt 
to ob.s erye „and. record .what _ was actual ly— go ing~onr*4.n - the* -pr-ojec t.^-r'- w - 
classroornsv and none ventured to determine development or success 
of teachers' performances by- any means -other- than theirr pnp-il-sf' * 
achievement,. - .. ' r : -.y.L'.—Z"'. -..'- 1 ,.. — • 

Length oFtreatment and' follow-ups varied greatly among the studies, 
ranging from 4 months -(Blank and' Solomon) to A years (Di Lorenzo, 
Klaus/Gray-) with most evaluations covering a 1-2 year peri-od-.— -In- 
tensity of -treatment was - fairly uniform -with most progra^^pr 0 ”:; .'"r -- ' 

viding ,2'-3L hour s .. 5 days_p.ar we ek._„. Sample „ siz.es ranged. £eom -a — — — — 

low of 22_( Blank/ Sol omo.n) to a high. of. 1.800 ...(Di Lor enzo)- with- .most - 

programs -having a -to tal of from— 50-8a-exper imentals -and -©ontrols-s — 



Methods and resul ts •. 

Blank and Solomon (1968) evaluated "A Tuto rial Language Program, to ... 
Develop Ahs tract Thinking in ~S'oc ia 1 ly~ ■Disadvantaged Preschool Chi'i- 
° dren." The t: re a tme hf .Co ns i st e id of A months of daily 20 minute ses-; 

" sions in. which . teacher and .child, were alone together.- The child 

was encouraged . to use language-,- ask and answer -questions, contem- ' -- - 

p 1 a t e p as t; and future," pb s e rv e and discuss cause and ef f ec t • f ela- : , . 
tionships. - Blank and Solomon emphasized their concern .with 
"abstract thinking" as opp os e d ‘ tjo^s ir^JLe J. lah . l!. 1 ,* .? i 



* All us ed the. S tanfQ.rd-Blhet^-9 studies.use.d the. .PPltT^^6 . .the^dLTRA,— 4 

and ^ emp iove.d_.atandajLdized ~readines.s._and,.g.chiev:ement 

' tests . , Addition a! . ins t r ume n't 5 - * * ° ’ 

L —(Deut s cb) *l lP-iag e t t a Ik s 
crimi ha t i on ^ a n d C P g n it i v < 

• ligenci 
Invent pryj?|< 




erice (Oakland), Fros tig-Visual Perception (Karnes) , Preschool 
en t or y ^ . (L i rtd s t f om and Tann e rib aura)-. * * ‘ 
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who can label glibly is often deceptive, since his facile use of 
words gives the false appearance of understanding." When tested 
at the conclusion of the program, children who had received the 
treatment (daily individual tutoring) scored significantly higher 
on~ the Binet than children who had not been tutored. Behavioral 
improvements were also observed as well as -"drastic" improvements -in- 
verbalization and a feeling of mastery by the children in dealing 
■with educational tasks. ■ . ■ -- - 

The keynote of the Ber eiter/Engelrnann program is to !, teach in the 
fastest, most economical manner possible. ff Small group lessons in 
language, arithmetic, and music comprise the program. The teacher 
relies on group chanting, repetition of words and sentences, and 
negative and positive sanctions (egs- , loss - of food,- additional ■ * 

work, praise). Children who had attended one year of a "traditional 
preschool for 2 hours daily -pits one year of public school kinder- 
— gar ten were compared with -childr en who had - extended the Bereiter/ 

- Eng-elmann program for 2- hours daily for 2 years. The- latter scored 
significantly above the former on the Binet. ; ...... .. 



Sprigle's (1966) "Learning to Learn" program focused on just what ^ 

its name suggests an ability to -approach and^re solve --.problems . 

The program uses locally-developed games and planned sequences of 

game- like activities ; these -are sequenced from- motor manipulation- 

to perceptual imagery to symbolic experiences! guaranteed success is 
built in for each child. Children's independence f romteachers is 
stressed. Monthly parent discussion meetings are held with emphasis 
'on staff listening to parents. “Daily staff planning sessions are __ 

- conducted.- - At the end of one year' s treatment , the experimental^ — 

were- compared with- children in a "traditional" kindergarten and ^with 

ch.ildr.en_ with no. kindergarten. . The- exp er imental s scared signif-ic-antly 
higher than both other groups on the Binet, PP-VT, and ITPA; the - ■ - - 

childre n in the ' ' t r adit-ionalJl-k indergarten did b etfcer- than- the— children 
not in any kindergarten but their differences were much smaller than 
-- those-, found b e twee n- e xp-e rime tital s._.and "traditiqnals .", This., s igni f i- 
cant difference be tweem exp er.ii^n.tals. and contro?.s on thp three 
tests was maintained at the end of first grade; the difference be- 
tween the " trad it ional s" and ; the no-kindergarten groups however , - 
was’ now 
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The "Oakland Preschool Program" (American Institute for Research in 
Che Behavioral Sciences, 1969) concentrated on informal dialogues and 
Language Master materials to improve language skills; manipulative 
aaCeriais to Improve cognitive development; trip, music and science 
activities to stimulate curious-ity-;— parent-meetings -and -parent volun-=- 

teers in the classroom; health and psychological support services.. _ 
When the experimentals were compared with other children in their 
owti kindergarten who had not attended the Preschool Program, the 
experimentals scored significantly higher on the Pictorial Test of 
Intelligence (note: the children who had not attended the Preschool 

had not been tested prior to kindergarten) . 



Deutsch’s "Early Childhood Project," New York City (U.S. Office of - - ' 
Education, _ 1969) presented a_structured_sequential curriculum with - 
screes on language development (listening centers, telephones. 

Language Masters); Sullivan .Readiness Program, Stern Workbooks; - r — 
•elf concept (mirrors, cameras)^, monthly parent meetings. _ Experi- 
mantnls and controls were tested on a host_fif_cogo.itLiy_^snd . affective* 
settures, but due to problems of attrition, sample bias, inconsis- 
tancy in use of tests, and poorly matched; control groups-, no elearly- 
dlstinguishable trends were evidenced. 

Linds trom and Tannenbaum (1970) compared children who attended the 
Syracuse Children* s Center full dayprogram emphas i 2 Ling_cogni t ive- — — - 
and language development fo.r. 32-55 -.months, with children, in-a- summer 
Head Start. The Center children hot only surpassed the Head Start 
children on the Binet, PPVT, ITPA,and Preschool-Inventory, but also 
they were shown "to -be— functioning at- levels which -were aty or above , 

their chronological ages.” Linds trom jand-Tann.enbauin::at tribute these. 

gains, to the combinat ion of lo ng-term attendance and .emphasis on 
language end cognitive development. .i,,., . — , — — — 



••The EarlyTra ining Project" directed by Klaus. and_G,ray. .(.19.6.8.),. . - -- 

U scd four comparison- groups. Group I received a 10 -week summer pre- 
school with cognitive orientation for three supners plus .3 years of 
weekly seetlngs with a home visitor during the school years . Group 
II attended preschool for two summers arid had two years of home 
visits weekly. Groups III and IV respectively were a local control 
greup with no treatment and a control group 60 miles away 'with no 
treatment.. The preschool program emphasized verbal .interaction, C 
elaborat Ive language code, perceptual dis crimination , concept forma- ; ~ : 
tion, immediate reinforcement*, development of mo t iva't ion. plerais fence , 
end delay-gjrat if ication. . The .home- visits were made -by^teachers ^ith - ~ 
the purpose of keeping paxents inf enraed;/ 'gathering ” 

setting educational |^e7.wdhVs-'':f6r;.; the; parents. ; , The five year follow 
op sf the Early Trmini^g' reports the ;men^ 

significantly ■''higher : ‘than 

Croups 1 aiid ' XI : dld not "’differ : £rpm bach 'others The 

experimentals also • outperformed -1^ . 

although In the second* year of public schooling the advantage, on the; :; 
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ITPA was lost. The exper imentals performed better on achievement 
tests, although to a significant degree on less than half the tests. 
The experimentals were also shown to be significantly more reflec- 
tive as compared with the controls. However, no differences were 
exhibited on self-concept, delay of gratification, or achievement 
■motivation-. —The -conclusion pointed to modest -gains maintained over- 
a four year period. The Project's seven year follow-up showed that 
by 4th grade there was still a significant difference on the Binet 
between experimental and control children but that all differences on 
the ITPA and PPVT had disappeared. 



S todol sky and Jensen (1969) studied middle class and lower class children 
attending "a Mont essori' school. The -program stressed perceptual and 
sensory discrimination ^and -development of - attention and- taek interest-" 
in a racially and sex mixed setting. No significant improvement was 
found on the Binet by disadvantaged children attending the program 
for -two years ? -teacher -ra t inge -showed no-improvements re ithw ^ae--* 1 ^ 
intere sting,.sociometric -data was reported-^ -'-SoGial -ciass^was^an.. --, - ’ 

important factor in the choice of friends .. .middle class children - 

increased " their friendship choices' across social class lines while 
lower class children decreased -in- cross-class choices. 



Berger (1969) studied two other Montessori programs and compared them' 

- with- ’ 't r a di t i on al J — p-rek-i-n d ergar t e n progr ams. -A- -trend toward— b e tter 
performance on percep tual -disc-r iminat ion ski-tts was - noted for— the 
Montessori children; the increase "was chiefly notable for the 
children showing minimal perceptual skills." Both groups made^ 
gains - - roughly comparable - - on the Binet.' No clear trends we re noted - - 

on performance of cognitive tasks ; indeed, controls performed better— 

.in . some-cases than -d id— the Mo n t e s so r-r exper iment-als .- -Herg-er eoncludes 
that the main, vat tab lg; in all projects., is the teacher and not what 
the curriculum or such may be labeled. "Pupil outcomes are largely 
. dependent, upon the individual-, teacher 's mode of structuring the- elOTft- 
room environment; her teaching preferences and capabilities and the 
. result ant. jL earning... prass . "- . . Certain- character! s-t ic s -were- cons is ten t ly 
associated with achievement: _ oral, language stimulation by means of 
teacher ’s “Informal dialogues with children, an environment including 
imaginative outlets plus cognitive training, flexibl e and open-ended 
insferuciXdrial transactions'.": '♦•'Children'^.. response patterns showed - 
• in it i a t ion- of - exploratory -activity arid curio s i t y t o be negat ively - - ~ • 

-related to mechani Stic ins tructional, styles . " 



-The "bong ithd-inal Results- rof -‘-the "::Yp's il an 1 1 1 P er ry-,Rr e-schoro 1 'Pro je cf" 

1^70^ <iescrib£ /the effects of two years (% day 




.Preschool ^children scpred. s ignif icAhtly.higher . on measur es. o f - cogni-. 
tive p er f ormahc e than a control group ; this sup e iriori ty di sap'p eared: 
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bv the third grade. The Project children also scored significantly 
higher on achievement tests in elementary school than dxd controls 
and maintained this significant difference throughout the years of 
follow-up, including third grade. The experimental received better 
ratings by elementary school teachers in academic, emotional and 
social development than did the controls; this difference was -ma ing- 
rained throughout .the follow-up. Wdikart attributes these results to: 
Cl) "The use of a theory-based (Piaget) _ curriculum permitted commit- . 
ment to a specific framework which set limits for classroom operation - 
and provided a challenge to teachers to select appropriate activities, 
to match their program with desired outcomes, and to direct the tov.al 
classroom operation toward support of the theoretical goals. 

Staff planning, team teaching, and teachers' commitment. (3) Teachers 
-were- supervised by- -an -experienced teacher and by a member -of the re- 
search staff. (4) Involvement of mothers in the educational process 
combined with teachers' focusing on children during home visits. 

(5) Heavy use of language. 



Weikart (1969) also conducted a "Comparative Study- of Three Preschool- 
Curricula" for functionally retarded disadvantaged children. Chil- 
dren in group I were given a "unit-based" curriculum emphasizing 
-soeia-b-emo-t-ional development -and a- considerable- degree o-f— permissive^ 
ness . Children in group II were provided a "cognitively-oriented . 
curriculum developed by Weikart and emphasizing- "verbal bombardment 
and socio-drama t ic play .;- Children- in group III were -given the B ere i 
Engelmann language training curriculum.. Children in all groups _re- __ 
ceived a 90 minute home visit teaching session every other week. 
-Testing on the Binet after one year's treatment showed no -differences-- 
all -children- gained substantially- and more- or - less Equally -Teacher 
- rating's— also showed no -significant- -d if fer ences . Weikar t- concluded 

that,: !'The choice a... curriculum framework is only o.f_minor imp or- - . 

.... tance as long as one is selected... Either the mechanical appl ication- 
— of- a specific curriculum- »ar-the busy- concern with admiais tr-arive pro 
cedure that any program operation entails will doom a project to 
. failure. . The process~of cr-eati-ng-— and. the cr ea-tive— app-l-ica t ion of 
a curriculum, not the particular, curriculum s.e leered . or. d eve loped , is, 
what is essential to success ." Weikart recommeshded that programs: 

(1-)- include opportunity for teachers to think, intensively’ about each 
child; ( g) inc lude mothers^. in the 'educat tonal c proc ess --".create an - 

atmosphere of support for intellectual —growth in the home;“^ (3)- al- 
low each individual to be creatively Involved in the total operation- - 
"the human involvement of concerned teachers and staff is the key 
element in program success 



it 



. -Di L ote nza (1-9-69)': admpar^d-z^a.lf — day;.p.r..es.c'hbol; .programs:; .opera ting' ,1a. - .-. 
"eight districts^ in New- Ydifc. State..’ 

• ■ highly structured and. cpgnitive in orientation to_ loosely structured — , 
a*id briahted.. The childrep in c oriented , 

_ — ^ j^rformed-lbattei: than control s = who . did not attend.-preschool 
PPVTV ITPA arid on achievement tests given at the. end of 



. programs 
on Binet, 
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kindergarten and of first grade. However, children in early child- 
hood oriented programs did no better than controls. Neither cognitive 
nor early childhood programs improved the self-concept or physical 
development of exper imentals over controls. 

Nedler' s study (1970), "Early Education for .Spanish .Speaking Mexican 
American Children, " compared thtee treatments for disadvantaged 
children whose primary language was Spanish: (1) Daily three hour 

bilingual program of carefully sequenced instructional activities 
(curriculum developed by the Southwest Educational Development _ 
.Laboratory.) emphasizing language,- perceptual skills, problem solving, 
and self concepts; (2). Parents of children in this group met regularly 
with the staff to discuss, in Spanish, issues of child health, nutri- 
tion and education; (3) Children in this group attended a -"traditional 
program for ten hours daily in a day care center ; here Spanish was . 

permis sable but not emphasized. Pretests found that on a nonlanguage 

test of intelligence, these disadvantaged Children performed at . 

levels well within the. normal range but that on a language test, - - 

they scored below national norms for middle-class children. Post- . 
tests showed that children in group I made significant gains in per- ^ 
formance on the Leitef and PPVT whereas -children in the other two 
groups made- modest or no - gains . *■". •. 

The studies cited in the preceding discussion are by -and^^arge^ i^-re 
carefully -and s ci entifica lly des igne'd and implemented than many others 
in the field of compensatory education. research. Still, many serious — 
problems remain that must be considered bpth when inter preting the 

“results of the” studies and when planning future projects. (1) In 

several studies, sample size is so Small that results should not Be 
widely generalized. (2) In many of the studies , the test -of out- , - - 

come was-iftappropri-ater-eifeher ^because-it was- only d±s taxrlrl-y- rebated 

to the objectives of the program or because it too closely approxi- ' 
mated the - program' s curr iculum . (3) In almost aJJ. ,of„_^he „studie^,„. - - 

the treatments (of experimentals. and/or controls) was. inadequately, 

— described.' One very commo ^weakness - was- to label "traditional" 

(Di -Lorenzo calls it ’'early, childhood")^ anything not whatever -it is • : r“ 

the experimental treatment is. offering. What is this strange entity, 
this mysterious "traditional" pfbgtam?! Somewhere: lies. the imp lication 
.that—the " traditional" -nursery school means a concentration "on sqcialj- : 

’ ■ ■' ,; eft^ti^ha^ r "'■itfiSh^ebghit ;iV e'^deye lopiffex^y^ht.^np ; :9^ 

or- able . .t.Q. defiiie .;Clearly .and .specifically what ;this means operationally 
How can ^programs "be compared when both are not described? Secondly, 

just because we have the labia "perceptual discrimination" activities 
or "bilingual" materials, how do we know what actually went on? In 
short,, observational data is sorely lacking. 

b . • Infant s tudies ' .• , . •• -I : : 






At least three factors" have led to the growing interest in infant 
iessarcK. (-1) The availability of evidence that preschool program 



programs 
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have been able to improve, however slight, the cognitive performance 
of disadvantaged children has reinforced the belief that early chxld- 
hood is indeed a crucial period of development and may in fact be the 
most effective time period in which to try to influence development. 

(2) The understanding that the greater percentage of development ha s 
not only taken place by the time the child reaches school age but 
that it has probably occurred before his third birthday (observing 
the 4-5 year old in preschool programs,, we cannot_help but see that -- 
his personality as well as his learning style has been established 
to a great degree). (3) The enormous need for child care facilities 
for children of working mothers had led to the necessity defining 

appropriate means of dealing with these... children in group setting? 

Dusewicz and Higgins (1971) summarize the status of the resultsof, 
research in this area to date: "Although experimental evidence exists 

” in support of the hypothesis that appropriate supplementary experien- 
- cas at an early age can result in considerably rap id " and Significant 
-increa s e s -in behavioral development • amo ng. children from- imp overished. • 
environmental conditions, by far the majority- of such programs have - 
met with only marginal success due to a' variety of reasons principal 
of .which seem to bet failure to concentrate on the language develop- 
ment- of -these ; children,- - and -star ting— too—lafee-j -The -question --Remains-,-—’ 
however , as to how early in the disadvantaged child* s life interven- 
— tion should take p lace in - order "to maximize the e f feet ivehe s s ot such 



a program:.;" . . • .. - . — ; " 

The infant studies cited in this section attempt to determine ap- 
propriate— age ranges for intervention j ~what kinds qf training should . 
be tried,- and how infants respond! to such training. 

The : study— deal ing wi th - the— younge&t-g-r-oup - o f- children — 1—6 months- o f - 
age-- is White’s (Hess and Bear * 1968) ^Informal Education during- the-' 
-First Months of hi-fe.-’ 1 This s tudy had three concerns ::“ . (1) the' ; ; 

tracing of development of the major .sensori- motor abilities., (eg. ,- 
visually dir ec ted reaching)-;: r(2) the: ident i ficat ion - of- environmental. 



or exp erfen t i.a 1 . conditions which .seem . tel event. t o . thes e abil.it ie s , 
(3) the determination of whether early development is significant!: 
j. . j£_*- i conditions:.;; White found that many; visiial-_I 



:£upqn rear xng 
mo tor— proc es ses wer e 



f o un< ^ that,. many 
tie*, --that the- rate of 



-of bebdviors we re ab 1 e ' to* be " s'ys temat ical ly accelerated and r e tar ded, 
and. that p f s t rising ^ , In addition to these :v--. 

f i n dih ss^;^^ite'f makes- two other ^ imppr tapfc '/.p o infs . The 








therefore attempt to design the interventions of each succeeding 
yLi so that they 11 mesh with prior events. Furthermore, we recognize 
the cumulative nature of the process. . 

In "A Comparative Analysis of the Piagetian Development of Twelve 
Month Old ^o the Shild, 

« J :“ed°;; the ^ufsiuln ?! these processes, and to help generalize 

population* cons iz ted o/^SS ^0^1^117/% day 

nroaram at Syracuse Children' is Center -for a mean length of 84 days 
and 16 black 12 month-olds who received no treatment. The experi 

mental infant s^re in a program and 

-infants which had the teacher responsible for care, lo &’ 
lesson's’” which emphasised language skills, and which gave the tea- 
chers intensive training with emphasis on Piaget an concur n 
t „Z . When the experimental. iere compared with the controls after 
six month the experimental. scored significantly higher on tests of 
?i? S «!?n tasks and scored higher than, though not significantly, the 

controls on the Cat tell. 

Painter (1969) studied "The Effect of a Structured Tutorial Program 
on the Cognitive and Language Development of Cul turally Disadvan ° 
Infants." She points out that "Research studies have shown t a 
although significant differences are not found between infants of^ 
differing cultural background by the age of 15 months, sue e P 

mental deficits are well established even by age^ three, years. _ 
Painter’s population consisted of 10 experimental, aged 8-24 months, 
who received individual structured intellectual stimulation within 
their homes for one hour a day, .5 days per week for one • year^this 

stimulation emphasised language and conc«p#ual_ development. ,10^^ 
matched infants, 8-24 months old, received no treatment. Result 
showed the experimental, scoring significantly higher on the Brnet, 
higher but no? significantly on the UFA and Merrill-Palmcr Mental 
Tests, and higher-: about. % significantly higher-on conceptual develop 
ment tests.- >•" - v ''. v 
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Dusewicz and Higgins' study (1971) 

Program for Disadvantaged Infants'-' compared 
in two different treatment situations. Ihe 
minutes weekly of tutoring in their homes 



"Toward an Effective Educational 

36 .children, 19-23 months, 
first group received 70 
The second group p. 



pated in a four hour daily cognitive enrichment program (away from ^ 
their homes) emphasizing massive stimulation with the^aira or developing 
acuteness of sensory perception and discrimination. Aider ? _5 Cc>s 
of treatment,, the two groups were tested. Both groups had improved - 
considerably, but the second group (in the Center cognitive program) 
scored significantly higher on the Slosson. Intelligence Test and on 
tVie PPVT. Another finding was that, age of subject wa-> not a signi 
f icantly related factor in gains, suggesting "that for the type of 
program utilized in the present study a limit has not as yet been 
reached here as to how young the youngest can be and still demons a 
gains comparable to his older counterparts." 

Caldwell et al. (1970) report on "Infant Day Care and Attachment," a. 
study to determine whether there were basic differences in the strength 
of attachment in a group of day care and a comparable group of home 
reared infants. 18 infants were provided a daily day pare program at 
the Syracuse Children's Center, a program which aimed to create an -- - 
environment fostering optimal cognitive, social and emotional develop- 
ment; enrichment was provided in a context of emotional warmth, trvis , 

- and enjoyment. Thes e ' inf ants were "In" the program for aaean^ouration 
of 18.8 months . The comparison group was composed of 23 children with 
no day care experiences. Tests employed included. an ^intensiye semi 
structured interview with mother and child, a home visit including an 
inventory of home stimulation, the Binet.pr Cattell, and behavior 

ratings of affiliation hostility, ^dependency, 6 w ? o' relation- 

no significant differences on any of the ratings of child s relation 
ship with mother or of child's attachment to mother or mother s at- 
tachment to child . Childrens"' developmental level bore 1 ittle or no 
relation to strength of maternal attachment. There was a definite 
■ suggestion though that the better developed infants tended to be more 

- strongly attached to their mothers. The authors pointed out that 
these .findings held true for their type : of program only and, should not 

. : be generalized to just any they stressed . , 

'■ that "The -implicit equation ■ of ihfaint .dayfeare with institutic 
tion should be put - to test. Infant day care may be like ii 
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for the children, emphasizing verbal and environmental stimuli, 

(2) an assisting mothers program with a curriculum intended to change 
the mother's behavior in the “direct ion Pf a strong positive influence 
on the child's intellectual development, (3) a father s program ~ 

providing crisis counseling, occupational training and placement, and 
education, ( 4 ) health education and care. Interim results show 
differences in intellectual test scores at entrace age; J h ® meaa Q 
of the lower class black children did not increase as did the middle 
class whites. After 14 months in the project, mothers showed clear 
changes in their food preparation behaviors; 587* of the experimental 
fathers have enrolled in occupational or general educational programs 
whereas none of the controls have. 



Gordon's (1969) "Early Child Stimulation Through Parent Education" 



Gordon's v.ivo^ vu'-*- *-* -* . ■ , w 

waS designed to determine if the use of,, disadvantaged women^as Parent 
Educators of indigent mothers of-.infants would enhance, .the-. develops 
merit of the infants and/or ; increase J:he_. m 9 : t^er '.s^ 

of s elf- worth. The population consisted of 216 families with inf an s 
3- 24- months o f age p lus 60 control , families .- -Exp er imen tal. mo thers --v 
were ins true ted . by. par.ap.ro fes sional.Paren t Educators in stimulation 
exercises and concomitant at t itudes ..... The s t imu la tion exerc isps r e- 
lated to object permanence, eventual conservation, labeling and had 
„as goals cognitive gEOW,th. J e.nd development- of- .feelings, of— adequacy..- . 

Resul t s showed : .(1)-- Children. whose_mothers _were.. in . pro j.ect_:wer.e 

superior to control children on the Griffiths Mental Development 
Scale and on locally developed 0 teaching" materials vr Children with 
^mothers in the project fi^Qm:rth,e beginning- -o.r. who- entered -when the^: 

Child was" one y ear-o-ld-were -superior on the - 1 eaching-^na feer lal 3 to - 

controls at age .2, but children of mothers who had only the first 
9 months Cage 3-12 months) were riot. <J2) Experimental mothers felt __ 
they had more control over what 'was happening in their own .lives than 
' when they^entered pVo jec^U (3) Sex role expectations and^mother s 
^ view of how well her ohild-ma-tches -her- ideal -inf luences- child -s- 

performance. Verbal interaction .Within; borne relates to mother s view 
of control and child's performance. (4) Vast differences in child 
rearing practices exist among poor families . In addition, Gordon con- 
eluded that "it is not: t he ; t iir r er iateTper : whxch malce 

the diif ferehc e , ^bUt that the^natur'e of. the interpersonal relation- ^ 
ship and , the manner of . delivery . are o,f .significant importance in 
learning.” ; -'i' V . •" . ... • - 



■. plbgirams.yWitli. -mu 1 t idle emphases , ; 



and physical and nutritional devdlopment of; the child; parent in 
merit arid" change , cdmmuutty ■involvement arid change) and because t 

erJc:; j i i \ ^|pi 
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program was implemented by thousands of different people in thousands 
of different settings. Thus, no such thing as Head Start per se 
ever existed. Instead, there were numerous interpretations of what 
Head Start should be and did in reality become. However, the one 
thing that most centers did have in common was their avowed concen- 
tration on not one but all aspects of a child' s growth- -as well as - 
concern with his home and community. 



In the same way that Head Start programs varied from center to center, 
so did evaluations of Head Start vary. Findings have been quite rnixed 
but in every case dependent upon the particular program under stu y. 

Few attempts were made to assess the entire Project as..a .whole... The - --- - 
Westinghouse study was one exception. 

The Westinghouse Learning Corporation (1969) conducted ah ex post 
facto study focused on the question: "Taking the program as a whole 

, as- it has 1 operated-to date, what degree- lias—i^ had- psycho-to^icei and- — 

* n «- 0 n ectual impact - on- chi 1 dr en- -that has-p ersi-st.ed- i«to--t*?e-^ritniary - ■ '■ 

grades?" The sample consisted of Children from 104 Head Start centers 

who “at the ' t ime of tes t trig were in" 1st, 2nd , -arid 3rd grades. In ad- _ __ 

_.... dition to testing the children, parents- and directors -were - interviewed 

__ and .primary grade, teachers- were. -asked -to-rate-fehe. chi-1 drerw.^iDhe^Ee"- 

suits showed that: (1) Head Start children who had attended full 

— 1— year -programs -and. were beginning grade one were Bignifltarrtly" superior - ~ ^ 

to controls on Metropolitan Readiness Tes ts; (2) neither Head Start 

children from full nor _summer programs and currently second^ grade^ 

- W ere Significantly superior to controls on the Stanford Achievement 

Test; -(3)- Head Start children were- riot 'Significantly- superior to 
controls -at any grade on the ITPA; <4>-no differences -appeared on the 

,i_ .Children’ s- Self-Concept -Index or -on -teacher rat ings o f- desire-for - . 

achievement; (5) parents voiced-strong .approval . Analyses -for sub- -. .- - 

.L~_j groups o£ . the national- sample, concerning full year programs "re- - - 

„ w . vealed- a. number of -statisticaULy-signif leant 

bn some irieasutes (rios t ly : ^Bt^t s : 6 f ' cognitive Measures )v and at one . . 
or 'another grade level^ th^^^^ Start.^ ^ chiidr en-rscored-higher-^^ — -r— - 
their . controls . There, were con^is tent .fa vorable...patt.e^ia,S- r .£Qt certain _ 

^Subgroup s : :“v wh eti centers were Tip the Southeastern geographic region, 

/ in core cities , or of mainly Negro comp 6s it: tori." v.'-'-.''"- 



One of the few Head Start studies not- fbcused on children was the- 
Conners and Waller (1966) study of "Beliefs , Attitudes and ^Behavior 
of ' Terichers: of Ilead-Start Children. " 31 teachers of the 1965 Bal^ 
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being at the concrete end of the continuum in their belief systems. 

As described by Harvey et al. (1966), this type of belief system 
tends to: be simpler, be more prone to polarized evaluations, depend 

more on authority...” These teachers left the classroom more often 
than "abstract" teachers , talked to adults rather than children, and 
indulged in behavior unconnected with teaching. 



A series of seminars involving researchers, practitioners, and adminis- 
trators and focused primarily on Head Start was reported by ETS (Grotberg, 
1969) in "Critical Issues in Research Related to Disadvantaged Children. 
Several suggestions for Head Start program modifications were made: 
intens if ication._o.fL family involvement and emphas is on strengthening - 

enduring emotional ties between child and family; use of older children 
with younger children in and out of school; heterogenous grouping; esr 1 . . 
tabiistiing programs in a school or a center rather than haying isola- 
ted classrooms; invitations to community-models to visit the class- - 
--rooms. Some good -reviews oif-researchr-in this area-arer found ^throughout- ~~ 

the documenfe.“-^&evfrral^Ma*^ are - st te s ^d>r-amOft&'-them-:-=--research pro^^-- 

vide s evidence that "parents influence the intellectual, affect ive* 
and interaction patterns of their children by the nature of the parent - 

child relationship * " • Areas of needed -research are discussed-; two of ~ 

thes e—are-t— -the need -to- examine behaviors — o f— teachers^-and s-t-udents— T *'“” 

(hot always planned for) which arise from the *, activity ^ settings 

-teachers -provide and— "Recurring emphases on the relationship; of 
— no npun i tiveness; acceptance;- and indirect Control to improved s tudent 

performance suggest that more attention ought to be given now to enable 
teachers to develop and use such styles with skill. ” 

A different kind of multi-faceted program is that reported on by tally 

— . an d Sntith“(l 970) ; ''Family Style; E ducatiori : A New- Concrep t. f or^Prej 
. -School -Classrooms Combining- Multi-^ Age- Group ing with- Freedom -of Move 
- -ment Among Classrooms ~ - This - full day program provides-children-with - — 

- „ Lldaily— eon tac t with other -children of varying ages s imilar -to the T 

contacts that are typical in fam.ilyl settings . Also , the children are 
, .1". move among -seyeral-rooms:yx-eaeh..w-it-h ar specific, function-egs. f.t- . ... 

_ the. large-musple room, the -sense-perception room, the. : creatiye expres-:- 
sioii t"6om.~’ Preliminary tes'ting shows no rise nor decline on the Binet 
nor PPVT.; * Teacher reports of chiltiree ,a. r& very P os *- tive, noting in- 
creasei; verbalization, improved self- concepts , peer -teaching •« 



d . Studies utilizing mass media' and technology 




evaluated-.for . their-~educa^ional-^inpub.- 7 -MSesame Street-, 1 ’- "funded- by- 

the federal government arid private v foundations, as. a hQh'r.P.r ef it., .enter." .... 
prise, is the first children* s TV 'program to be the focus of deliberate 
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attempts to assess its impact. Numerous articles and informal 
surveys have attempted to evaluate one or another aspect of "Sesame 
Street", and one formal study has tried to test how well the show is 
doing in teaching those things it .was most intent on getting across 
to its viewers. The latter study.,, "The First Year of Sesame Street: 

An Evaluation", was carried out at ETS (Ball and Bogartz, 1970); it 
focused on the following questions: "Do 3- through-5-year-old children 

who view Sesame Street at home or in classrooms learn more than com- 
parable children who do not view the show? ...what characterizes 
the children who learn most and least from the show? ...what ele- 
ments in the show seemed to be most effective?..." The population 
studied was mostly” East Coast children in either of four categories, 
educationally disadvant-aged -inner city,., educationally advantaged 
suburban, educationally, advantaged and educationally disadvantaged _ \ 
rural , educationally disadvantaged Spanish— speaking . Sites chosen 
for study were not representational, rather ..they, contained... children ...... 

of intere st to the Children's Television Workshop (the producers 
of SS) . Instruments included tests of skills taught;- by SS (egs . , 

Body Parts, Letters, Forms), a parent questionnaire, records of 
amount of SS viewing, observations of children in classrooms where 
SS was being used, frequency analyses of the content .of- SS . shows , and 
a teacher' questionnaire. Results showed that "those children who 
watched SS more than 5 times per week performed better on pretests 
than those who. wat phe d_. l ittle Ot _DlQ.._S S- lJi-ihat. when — children -were not . - ._ 
encouraged to watch .SS..ab.-home^-507c^„watched once a week,, twice a .week,., 
or not af~all; “children in Head Sfartprogr amswho were encouraged 
to watch SS nevertheless did not watch 'frequently; that for children 
who watched SS the-mos t , Educat ional -Televis ion Network-viewing was 
an- air eady es t ab l ished^hab it ^-a't ^pr e tes;t;;-t ime ; .tha t chi.l dr en_ w.ho ._„. — — »— 
watched ~SS the most c ame fro m families with a positive educational- . 
climate arid had more personal proper ty than children ^? w^tc|ied less . 
For' the total siimpie 'there was impr o vement on recognizing letters , 
reciting the alphabet, recogniz ing ,and naming forms and numbers , but 
- no improvement on - tes ts -of— Initiab -Sounds . r r For the-di'sadvantaged- - 
sample ^ e tttritsr ' more : the "children.. .... !. 

viewed SH/ the more they gained oh tests . However , the d is advantaged, 
sample wat-dhed SS less ^haii'-bfie advantaged sample; of a total of 433 
disadvantaged children rated ,_..ohly..;82 watched SS a lot whereas 127. 
watched it very 1 little. I'.;;' / A : -A. 



Another example of the use of educational technology with preschool 
children is the " talking typ ewri t or % " discuss eld. briefly in ’the; P re?s : : 
vipus sectiOn. The . taiklng typewriter ; was cp- invented, by ^ llopice. end 
Kobler and is in production under the name of the Edison Responsive 
Enviro riment . "One of the things for which it' was designed was to 

enable a person with no knowledge of e particular natural- languag 




enable 
to 

b fit S ■*- .TT.rr?? 7-T ' ' - • ■; t/ • - ", 'fs-'Cs'X'.:*- ■ Ar/’ A : ’’ . r-i; A.- jV : 

set 'Sb -that the- user >may-' strike -any ‘key;; after which •the- keyboard.’ 
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locks until the voice-box gives the user the name and/or the phonetic 
value of the character. Arrangements can be made such that if the 
machine names a letter-or gives its phonetic value, or both- only the 
appropriate" key can be activated, the rest of the keyboard being 
locked .. .-The machine can be reset so as- to display some word, per- 
haps with an appropriate picture on a screen- to the right of the 
keyboard." The authors have reached some preliminary conclusions 

on the ERE: (1) The primary and secondary effects of using the 

ERE are positive and at the least ha ve led to no untoward side effects; 
(2) speed of learning reading and writing seems positively correlated 
W xth the maturity of the child’s speaking-listening abilities; (3) 
children who enter with high scores on IQ and excellence of speech 
tests do better than those who enter with lower ones ; (4) -the younger 

the starting age the better. 



3. .Guiding, and Utilizing the A f f ec t iye-LDeve:lopment o f hildr en. ~ 

As sugges ted above , the ob j ecfeive-of -al-mo st - ai 1 -exist ing f comp ens atory ; - 

education pxograms is either to change the educationally, -disadvanT-. 

taged child’ s intellectual or cognitiye ability or to raise h±s .... .. 

• achievement : ievc 1'" so / rhat "he ".is ' «of - hi? • 

school grade level Given the IsbciLhi /afad^iacon^ -intel^- 

.l.ec tual and. ac ademi.c._ sueca sa _in. ..a nr . . s ociety.,... J_t ..wou id - s eem- leg ical — 
that these programs would intervene to compensate for the disabili- ^ 
ties of socially •disadvantaged children 1^ these" ar^^ However , ‘ ' ' 



to * enhance^ or manipulate / the stu dee t - - §_, mo.t.iv a t tpn..at ti tud^s /self 
except, -or aspiratio ns.- Eo r_.exaropJje^L.l:he cleaiiy^ a-r-ti.eulated . 
primary objective of the New York City Higher Horizons /(Wrights tone 
IS 64) one of the first compensatory programs , imitated throughout 
the/s^nd/halief th^ ^ the edutatiprial, 
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they have been inadequately socialised toward sel t- direc ted learning 
bv punitive- experiences either ir. the home or school, two signifi- 
cant socializing agents for the child. The child, as a resu t, e- 
comes sell critical and tends to avoid stircuU-^sSOciated with _ • 
failure and negative reinforcements. Katz also suggests tha e 

high, unrealistic aspiration that researchers have found socially 
d is advantaged children articulate is possibly an adjustment to 
failure " Then if the child finds that he cannot achieve accordin 0 

to lis sense of’his own abilities, he becomes increasingly de m orali«d 

and tends to avoid situations where he can fail. Katz posits tha 
desegregated classrooms which systematically offer positive soci 
reinforcement, the black child can measure himself against more aca- 
demically successful white children without becoming demoralized an , 
thus, can gain a more accurate self concept. In such a classroom, 
the ihild can gain the self-control or self-regulation by vhxcb stan- 
dards of excellence are internalized and, thus, will be 
to achieve. 

It has also been suggested that a predisposition toward a sense of 

personal controlof the environment is strongly associated wi 
scholastic achievement. Coleman and his coworkers in Equality _ o _£ 
Educational Opportunity , (1966) found this sense of control related 
"to academic achievement in both whites and blacks. They measure 
three types of student attitude relevant to academic motivation: 
interest in school work, self concept of ability, and the studen -s 
sense of his own control of rewards. They found that for black 
students sense of control contributed to variance in verbal achieve- 
ment at different grades two to several times as much as any of the 
other two determinants of student attitude. Moreover, the correla-_ 

. ' tion between sense of control and achievement was stronger than that 
ofany family background factor and achievement The Coleman Report 
indicates that for blacks sense of control was little influenced 
by home or school factors; the only factor which seemed to affect^ . 

it strongly was the proportion of white students in the school. 
ihiL students enrollment .increased the blacks V sense of control 
grew stronger. Despite the extensiveness of the Co J- eman * 

findings are based on empirical correlations, and the relationship 
between sense of control and other attitudinal and motivational r 
factors and academic achievement can only be inferred. 

Either from a lack of knowledge about how to manipulate these factors 
or from a skepticism about their importance, planners of compensatory 
education programs have -tended to relegate intervention into the 
Active domain to a secondary role. In their influential aurv^ys ^ 
of exemplary compensatory education programs, Hawkndge and his - 
associates ( 1968 - 69 ) discounted any programs which successfully im- 
proved the child's attitudes, motivation and self concept. The des- 
criptions of the programs they identified highlight vanous curricular 
•and instructional strategies for bringing about positive cognrtr.ve^ 
or academic changes which are measurable by traditional instruments. . 

o ■ . ‘ : V'. ' ; ' ; • 
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•jhere is, however, evidence that the crucial variable in such pro- 
grams is not the nature of curriculum or instruction alone, but 
rather the program's input in the affective domain. 

Zigler and Bu tterworth (1968) , in their, study of. the motivational 
aspects of changes in the intelligence test performance of disadvan- 
taged nursery school children point out that a number of markedly 
different interventions all result in significant improvement in IQ 
test per formance--as the Hawkridge survey later confirmed— and suggest 
that this may reflect the common impact that such programs have on 
the noncognitive factors which they maintain also influence a test 
score. In their study, an experimental and a control group of low 
socioeconomic status nursery children -were tested -twice at the be- — 
ginning of a school year, first with- a standard test procedure and - 
next with a text procedure designed to optimize the child's motiva- 
tion to perform well. After, a year of- preschool activities designed 
to ready them for kindergarten, including many pleasant and positive 
adult contacts, the experimental children were retested with both . ^ 

the standard and the optimal test procedures: "It was found that 

they did not ...show a significant impro-vement over the -.control group _ 
in optimal IQ from fall to spring; however, their standard IQ in 
the spring rose significantly at the .05 level toward the fall op- 
timal IQ. It would thus seem that there. were no changes resulting 
from the cognitive-achievement factors of .the pro gram- -for this to_ ... 
have been so their optimal score would also have had to improve-- ... 
but, rather, that the improvement was a~xesult of the program's 
-motivational components. The investigators -maintain that the primary 
benefit., of. such a program . is.-thus -.nat.to,. increase the child-’-s rate- - 
o-f- formal -cognitive- development , — but rather to mot ivate him -to use - 
the intelligence that he already has. By appealing to the, need of - 
d i s advantage d children for the praise and attention -of adults , this ""' 
'program seemed to reverse the syndrome associated with disadvantaged 
children, of being less motivated for the sake of. correctness alone 
;’:and_df__being- willing to.' settle, far -leaner levels -of-achieveman-t than 
middle class children," and thus was able -to socialize the children 
bhe role of the successful student who can advance in school 
of his desire -and capacity to out imali^v ^perform in test 



to 

because" 
situations.-' - 



There was a similar outcome in a high school tutorial program in 
Baltimore "(Hagan, 1970). In the summer of 1967, Johns Hopkins Univer 
sity began, a tutor ial program designed, -to encourage inner-city secon- 
dary- — school- boys about- - to- enter ' their -- junior year - tb -- f inish high 
school . in._a way that improved,. their chances of entering college. 

For five- days per -week- over a six-week period for two summers the 
boys received instruction primarily in; mathematics and reading.' 
“Every o their Saturday dur ing the vs choo 1 year the boys" met- at _ ^ ' y 
Universitybut received no formal in s t ra*c t i o ri . A control group was 
designated who had had none of t hes e experiences. It was found 
that there- were- no dif ferences between the tutorial and cont-r o 1 boys 
on achievement as a result of the program, and as a matter, of. fact , 
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the grades of the tutored boys did not improve. However, as measured 
by a semantic differential, the California Personality Test and a 
composite of teachers', ratings, the attitudes of the tutored boys 
toward school were more positive than those of the control group.. 

After high school, 82 percent of the tutored boys went -to college 
while only 18 percent of the controls did. What seemed to have, 
occurred is that the tutored boys became more motivated to continue 
their education, and thus were more likely to obtain the credentials 
that are needed for social and economic success . •- • - • - 

As is unfortunately the case with reports of compensatory education 
programs, information about the treatment in this tutoring program 
is scant;, one does not know, for --example, how much social reinforce- — 

ment or encouragement the experimental -group-received during - the ~ 
summer tutoring sessions or the Saturday meetings. What is more, 
although the teacher who headed .the tutpring -program selected -the - - 
experimental, subjects after shaving researched, theirat ti-tude&^toward^—--- 
school , -there was _no pretes ting _o f _at t i tudes.^. and so„it_ i.s diff ipitl^e:—, 
to evaluate the changes which may have occurred. 

The. fact .remains , however tha t- those - students —who ha-v.e_-p.o sltive—-— - 

feelings about education have a greater opportunity, for school.. ----- 

success. Quite early in the compensatory education movement Davidson, 

Greanberg. -shd Gerv.er . (196.2) , in.-their study of successful and -unsuc= 

cess ful school, achievers, from .lnw--iiicome^.areas,--fcund--tha,t .the-. cogn-i^-^-- 
-five functioning of the - two groups did” hot differ markedly, but in . 

personality and-irrot ivation^theywere qu it e‘ differ eh t . This finding ^ 

-would seem to suggest that- -positive- int-ervention rin the- affective- 

... doma in could- enable the -academic Al.iy unsucces sf ul d i sadyantage d, chi 1 d“ _ 
to utilize- his cognitive- end • in tellec tual abili t ies^t_r.which.— is-iikely.-—.'- - 
to be adequate for scho last icj success, despite contentions of. Jensen. 

and other researchers j .-•••- 

. . The most noteworthy instance- of the direct compensatory intervention-- " 
in the noncognitiye f ac to rs of 1 earning in. a school_.environment._is — . 

7 the research program reported by Rosenthal and Jacobsen (196^8) f n _. 

Pygmalion- in the Glassrobtti ^- —To iest -the- hypothesis that the expecta-- 
tions- of teachers affect the intellectual development of their 
s tudents the investigators administered' a group intelligence test 
to eighteen classes of children about to enter grades one ..through - - - 

six. The- teachers were told . that- the tost could -predict- potential 
- "spurters" (actually a fiction) , and were given tha names of several 

children who were expec ted _.to^ make unusual gai-ns a t»dents- - * 

(20‘ percent of the children) 'were' randomly chosen, and' in reality 
were no different from their, peers .; After one yeat. the .experimental 

, group of children had -gained -an- average- of twelve points while the 

" control group had an average gain of eight. Teachers were asked to 
discuss their students at the' ehd' 6f the year , and despite the gains 
of- -the control group children’, fated'~them less favorably. 
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Rosenthal and Jacobsen argue that these data demonstrate that the 
teacher’s expectations of his student’s success is a self-fulfilling 
prophesy for the student. Since the publication of his f^udy, a 
number of critics (Barber and Silver, 1968A; Thorndike, 1967, 1968; 

tephart and AnCoacplos, 1969; Snow, 1969) have - 

data gathering methods, the techniques of analysis, and the presen - 

tation of the data are not sufficiently rigorous to warrant the kind 
of generalisations the investigators have made. Replications of 
Rosenthal’s experimental methods at Pygmalion* s Oak Park School have 
failed to demonstrate the universality of the impact of teachers 
expectations on student acadejmic performance (Barber, et al . , 19 , 

Claiborn, 1969; Fleming and Anttonen, 1971). However, no critic of^ 
the study denies the importance of the "natural" efrect of teachers 
expectations on students’ classroom performance; they are questioning 
■whether Rosenthal has convincingly demonstrated how "artificia. 
manipulation of teachers' expectations can produce increased'IQ per- - 
formance, * 01 * JUUuxes , to„r.epJ.!ica.te the .findings of^-the study show - , 
that,_ for the most par t.,._ teachers respond, to the daily, inputs of^their... 
student s , even when their expectations abput their students perfor- 
mances have been raised. Again, this is not to say that the attitudes 
and behaviors of the teachers do not affect their students inputs; 
it suggests, however, that the teacher's expectations are not likely 
to be altered by a student’s score on a test given on one day when 
the teacher has the opportunity to observe the student daily over -a 
long period of time. _ . .. . .. 

Even if the data and findings of the Pygmalion study are accepted, 
Rosenthal and Jacobson demonstrate only that their hypothesized __ 

expectancy effects exist; they, however; do not describe any of the 

events intervening between the_.inducement of greater expectations ’ 

and the administration of their criterion post-test. The investi- 
gators' interest in this study seems clearly to collect data to . 
document their hypothesis that students fulfill the expectations 
-of their teachers by responding to the behaviors which reflect their 
teachers' attitudes , and not. to observe; and collect data on ..the be-. :: _; 
haviors themselves. However, in order for this study to have impact 
on future- educational practice, it is necessary at least to consider 
what may have occurred in the classroom. It is likely, for example, 
that the teachers* altered expectations encouraged them to positively 
interpret their students' ambiguous behavioral cues. The teachers 

own behavioral responses may-have taken the form of, smiles or pats 
of encouragement which would be positive reinforcement of aunv of the 
.students’, .efforts , no.matter how ambiguously correct . .- In an observer 
study of the experimental analysis* of the effect of teacher behavior 
on the classroom behavior of disadvantaged adolescents in Tennessee 
(Cormier, 1970), it was found that the’ use of praise and attention 
as ah immediate consequence of a desired relevant;; pupil behavior in- 
creased the frequency and duration of the desired .^ehayi-dt^yhoweve^ , 
it was also found that' both .noncontingent, as well; ...a s c o n t i n g e n £ praise 
ef fee t ive ly increased the relevant . behaviors: of the, s tiideht^h: Ihe 
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second' finding would seem to suggest that a generally supportive 
classroom environment can stimulate the desired behaviors that 
students because of prior experience may not consistently demon- 
s trate . - 



An additional finding of interest in the Rosenthal and Jacobsen 
study was the IQ gains of the controls; although their gains were^ _ 
not as great as those of the exper imentals as a group, in some individ- 
ual classrooms they gained as much as some of the. -experimentals . 
this occurred is not clear; however, although the attitudes of teacher 
toward the cpnt rol ,groiip were generally, negatixe,.. it- would, .seem— that — 
tlie interaction of the controls with the experimentals, who were 
likely receiving positive reinforcement from the teachers, may have 
been almost as potent a factor in. motivation to achieve as the 
positive' response of the teacher. From -a research point of view, _ 
it can be argued that the controls were "contaminated" by their 
classmates with whom- they interacted daily, and : thus ceased to be a ^ 
reliable contro-l group;- however, the fact this is so suggests -that 
whatever occurred in the classroom had a diffusion effect , aad.from_ : 
a prog ram' point of vie*T is 'an' important binding. The Tennessee 
-study noted above, for example; also-found; that tire uon-tontirig^nt" .. 
..and .contingent..pra is e and: nt tent ion to the- targe t-sub^eets gene railed - 
and increased the relevant behaviors of non- target students. .. - 

Both of these studies at least suggest that teacher behaviors are. 
factors in creating the reinforcing c las s room envir orunent_ needed _ 
for disadvantaged students to learn. What is needed is more re 
search which isolates the teacher behaviors and * the classroom condi- 
tions which are most- supportive of the child’ s maximum -performance.' 



Mh i Le. thex.e is. e v idence-to- show -tha^-a^ socially supp o rtiva -dass-room - 
can stimulate desired educational behavior, many learning theorists 
have long— argued -that — a • tangible '—reward or punishment in a "highly _ 
structured environment is virtually indispensable for inducing rap id 
- and enduring changes in behav-iory -p art icularly motivation • Lo repeat 
a particular behavior., ^ Many small - sc ale^ p.es.ear ch s tudias ,-of v 
school learning of cognitive tasks have shown that it is poss ible ..to _ _ 
move a child along a deve lopraenjhrl b Y offering immediate 
concrete- rewards for a task successfully -performed- and thus to - ‘rein- 
force- the behavior required* for p*er forming' that task. Th most class- 
rooms. it has seemed to be impossible to have a person continuously 
monitor a -child' s behavior. However; in recent years there has been 
indep enden t in ter es t in . the^elpppent p f programed itvstructional.. 
materials so that thevlrain^^^uemeht '''for^the. successful, completion . 
of a t^ask would ;.be built iik&q ■ 
t - sinfe rdonitor : .kIilA^jaotew^lbvE-na^~pf '• these> prog-rame^»matariais 
’ has b een in Pro j ec t , CASE .■ , XI MODEE iCpont ingenc ias Appid^bl a 
Special Educational ly-Mo t iva ted Or i ented Designs for an Ecology of 
t (Qohen, ;> 1 ^ 67 ) with twenty-eight incarcerated male juvenile 

-- 85 petcent. of whom -had’ been school dropouts,: with an 
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age range from fourteen to eighteen and an average IQ of 93.8. 

Case II was based on the idea that each learning experience should 
have built into it a series of reinforcing steps to maintain the 
students’ interest. This meant, first, an extrinsic immediate 
reinforcement in the form of money. Students worked on 140 programed 
educational courses in 18 programed classes. When they performed on ----- 
tests at 90 percent or better, they were paid off. With his earned 
money, the student provided for his room, food, clothing, gifts^ 
and an entrance -fee and tuition for special classes* - After one year 
of the treatment, it was found that the IQ gains of the students 
averaged 12.09 points. For only 90 hours of academic work there was 

an average increase of 1.89 grade levels on the Stanford Achievement 

Test and 2.7 grade levels on the Gates Reading Survey. One would 
have - to assume- that the program motivated these- students; to -achieve — 
an d "re- socialized" them toward the role of a student. 



- In •essence, a structured educational envirronmerit'-was crea-ted--for' bhe"- 

_ „ & t«d e n.^..x^^=i^r^o^tded-^feh-^nfi-ib-l-e--and seeiarl~-rein^roement- 



the student’s social success was dependent on his academic achieve- 
ment . This total ecological approach to educational therapy has not 
been widely -imitated although it sugges-fes concrete- ways -in which an - 
educational! environment, can-bje-designed-. to promote achievement ■ 



Several compensatory tutorial programs have provided potent models '“J ^ 
to increase a student’s- opportunity for -learning- not through posi- 
tive identification with and support from an adult-teacher, but 

rather an identification with and support from a peer. 

.in the Homework Helper-P-rogram (Cloward, 1966) in the low- income areas— 

of New— York, -experimental students in grades three to - s-i-x- 1 - (50- percenr - . 

Puerto Rican and 30 percent Negro) were, tutored either._twa-or. iour . .-, .- 
hours a week .during a school year, by -eleventh or twelfth - grade -tutors 

(19% Puerto Rican and 18%-Hegro). ; On testing, it was f °u nd ttiat 

-- expexiraen tral * pup ils vjhcr had -r^ceiveci four h our s of tutor iiig p^r w^eTc 

Imaxie «r ati «t ically-aignificant- gains- -in_reading age as. compared -with ... 

“ r control p up ils This, hov?eyei ,. j?as. nc^t he J*. e5E$ r: 4 ne 9t al. . 

— il’s' _ wh cr ' receive d only two ' hours per week* The tutors themselves 

showed considerable gains in reading compared with a control group . _ w . , 

ten£ * e f to .bring about. - 

reading gains for Negro pupils, although this trend did not hold for 
----- Puerto Rican pupils. _ ' -4 r -’ 

_. ---fiespite the •academic--gains -for^both-pupil-s_ arid tutors ,;;riO"d^fferences_ — 

- - '- " ' were foundTafter the tu toriihg services £i.n attitudes toward. -.school and- 

school— related ac t ivl t ies ,H e duca. tiOna -l-' '-asp fratiQns , . lOf; s. 9 &ia;L:.YalitSS. , ; ~ 

- ' '7T^ or tufof s J: ;ah^ .reading iinprove-^ - . 

merit was not- related to Jt^he .p.up.i.l^’ s measured . at t i tud es ^toward .his-. — ■- • 

- tutor, -v. V; V ..." V : S';r V-,’ ; y/uV 



In the ’’Peace Corps*’ .project in a Harlem 
students in two ’’slow” s econd- grade cl as ses 



were 



school 
assigned two 



, 1967) 
high 
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achievement fifth grade students in the same school as ^’buddies.” 

Xt was felt that the second graders, with their need to identify 
with a successful model fulfilled, would show an increase in motiva- 
tion, achievement, personal and social adjustment, and positive 
school behavior and related activities. The second graders showed 
a more significant improvement in reading achievement and school 
attendance than a control group but data relevant to social and pe 
sonal adjustment did not consistently indicate that the second 
graders were developing positively. Teacher ratings were 
especially in the areas of peer group and classroom particip - 

possibly the tutorial relationship inhibited- the young. -children s - 

ability to participate in peer- group situations in their own class- 

rooms. 

Despite the. absence of measured .positive affective changes. in^stu-__^- 
dents in these programs, one must consider that the expenmen a 
did in fact imitate the academic' achievement S_:of their peer models ^ 
by themselves making reading gaias,- and ocle should not discount the 
use of successful peers as a potent device for raising achievement 
levels, especially in tutoring programs. It would seem, however, 

- that the interaction between a child and an older peer model in the 
real- world environment of a compensatory education program is af- 
fected by -many other factors- that- are not- completely understood or • — 
controllable at the present time. As has been suggested in an 
earlier discussion of the Homework Helper Program, many of the im- - 

..nreasionistic.rBsponses.of, the -high -school tutars.were neve reanalyzed, - ~ 
much to our loss in understanding the complex interactions of peer 
tutors and their students. ______ 

Of all the interventions in the -educational lives of disadvantaged 

youthrnP’lacament ' in~n: desegregatred~ school or cl as S’ “has “had The 

greatest impact on their personalities. A review of the school . 

desegregation research shows: that; black students in_ segregated-. 

schools have higher— aspirations and hold themselves in greater es- 

- teem T than black students in desegregated schools (Black, ^1960, 

. Meketon* 1&36 ; and as^ Katz -has .nested 1 (see above} , .. 

these aspirations may be unrealistic and defensive. Armor in a 

.special study conducted as part of the U.S. Commission on Civil 

Rights study of Racial Isolation in the Publi c Schools (1967) has _ 
shown that lower-class boys of high ability aspired higher in de- 
segregated than in segregated, schools, suggesting the feelings of 
greater opportunity in desegregated schools. McPartland and York 

as part of" the same study ^qhnd /that both black achievement and^. 

at titudes in desegregated schools are related to the degree of inter- 
racial tension w.ithin the school. * 

— McPartland- (1968) in his study of black secondary school students in 
Baltimore has also shown, that the academic, affective , and social 
development is differentially affected by desegregation at the class- 
room level and at the school level. He. found that while desegregation 
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generally has a positive effect on black students, those who re- 
mained in segregated classes within desegregated schools because of 
special program arrangements and tracking received no benefit from 
desegregation and may have felt doubly stigmatized. McPartland also 
found that although the aspirations of black students in desegregated 
classes suffered from the competition with the-bet ter- achieving white- 
students, they felt a greater sense of opportunity available to 
them, indicating that the stigma of inferiority and defeatism had 
been somewhat alleviated. These desegregated students, for example, 
followed up their college aspirations with concrete actions to in- 
ves t iga te pair t icular colleges • _ ■ — 

In a study conducted by Tuckman (19-70* in two junior high schools^and 
one high school in New Jersey, an experimental group of black - students- 
were reassigned to higher ability groups than those assigned to them 
- by-^the -school-system, in comparison -wifch^-comp arable students who were- 
... n ot -reass igned.-- 'After one academic - semester it was "-found that CIv - a 

_ s=Lgni f icartt number of student s d isp^Taced into -a higher ability^group — 
performed better on standardized tests than students not upward y _ 

displaced, and (2) 54 percent of students displaced into a higher 

ability — g-roup-were — subsequently — ree-omiaended~f or these— higher grou >s-r 

„in. . compar ison _with.-on.e. .p erceot, o f -the . ..con tr ols . ..-Upward _disp.l ace.-=. • - - 

ment appeared, however, to have no effect on satisfaction, atten- 

dance-* or -grades-, probably- because- the— di-spi-aced s tudertts were com- 
peting with a group which was performing- better . than-the group- they- - 

left. However, although there were no Immediately apparent positive ... 
social or personal changes, it is likely that students' self-expec- 
tations ^improved enough so that they will behave better in- the future. 

.. — In- Project - - ABC (Wes soan — 1969 ) discussed. -in subse c tion'-2,--7pre 

... . post-program psychological, inventory .scares showed many-marked and 
Statistically significant changes -for the ABC- boys that were not 
ound-.for -the controls in the-- direc- t-iono f greater— tension -and -- ~ 

anxiety,- yet paradoxically more self-assurance and: independence. It 

-is -difficult not to— fee l that th e -boys -manifested some- of -the- tension- 
and heightened self-awareness that is. typical of [_• S^viqiisly socially 
marginal individual now finding himself more upwardly mobile. 

"... proj ect! ABC and other desegregation programs ci early- result -in a - 

threat-to-the stability -and integrity of the desegregated students 

"self concept. This is perhaps one' explanation for the increasing 

ethnic and cultural awareness and separatist feelings of many minority 

- -youth vhieh his toricarliy^-^ seems a product” d i s appo in t - 

meats about school integration. It was found , for example , that the 
ABC_;i>pys- became less we.1-1 - sociaUzedi - controlled., and. eonf orming..:.-.: 
as a result of the programs and there seems to be- a .point-, in- most - 
Of these programs at which any positive attitudes of the students-- 
and their parents — about school desegregation becomes far lessjiope- 
fvl. and much more skeptical. ---One — does not .know, however, whether. 
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this is a function of fears of failure, inappropriate instruc- 
tional strategies, the ambivalent or even negative attitudes of 
school personnel and fellow-students / "the racial conflict in 
the school, community, or the society at large which, .have ac “ — 
coropanied school desegregation, or, as in the case of the Mc- 
Partland study of Baltimore, classroom segregation wi th in a desegre 
gated school* 

If school desegregation has tended to depress the self concept 
and aspirations of disadvantaged or minority group youth and 
cause anxieties and tension, ethnically oriented materials and 

curriculum seem -to — have. had the.npposite effects Research in — 

dicates that Black Studies courses, at all grade levels, increase 
the racial pride and self concept of black students. How these 
positive feelings will improve academtc'achievement has not yret ::: 
be^n stud lad, AlthQjtlgh-iujdgJlng- f rom the ^experiences of other __ 
mvn ori ties T gro up iden t ity is a .c o nc omi tan t ~pf :,acaderoic. .an4. : : 

social achievement. The question remains, however, whether even 
-this • s tronger group — ident ity- -wi 1 1 b g sufficient— to ■••br ing - about 
the affective changes which result in greater motivation .tp 
achieve if classrooms and schools do not provide a supportive 
environment and greater opportunities for learning. If these 

supportive"; environments were a .reality ^jahether in the form_of 

teacher! behaviors or appropriate materials or „±nat ruction al - 

practices, some of the adverse personality changes that minority 
youth-seem to undergo in desegregated schools would be minimized 
and there would be less chance that the- disadvantaged or minority 
student would feel alienated from- the academic goals of- the ’ - 

school..,, He would be more likely to want to achieve and thus, more 

likely to' achieve,' and as he does better academically _he will 

have a stronger sense of internal control/ which, as the Coleman — 
'Report points out, is a crucial variable in achievement. 
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4 . Involving Parents and the Community in the learning Process 

"Parent participation" has become an aspect of compensatory educa- 

-t-ion programs to which it is laudatory to give at least lip service. 

Any number of program proposals, make passing, reference to the.."parenr 
tal involvement" segment of the project. However, few programs 
actually solicit meaningful parent involvement, and even .fewer have 
produced evaluation materials related to such involvement. 

Fortunately, we are not totally dependent on program materials for 
documentation on the value of parental involvement. Schiff- analyzed - - 
the effects of contacts between parents and school personnel on 
student achievement. In addition «-o experimental (parent partici-^ 
pat ion) group gains on a reading. t st, better school attendance and 
study habits Brookover (1965) et. al. compared the development of 

- three- -low— achieving junior high school -groups j'-at. the endof -a year — 

neither the group receiving counseling nor the group with regular 
contacts with interest specialists showed -greater achievement . The . 
third grohp , whose parents hadbeconrer trror e-intimately ~involved in 
-the school .and in their children' s- development,- showed heightened - ;: - 
self- concept and made significant academic progress. 

Rankin (1967) found substantial differences between the attitudes 
and behavior of mothers of high:_achiever and low- achiever_inner- _ 
city elementary school children. Among these differences were the_ ^ .. .. 
ability o-f mothers of high-achievers to discuss school matters and 
to initiate conferences. Jablonsky (1-968) from her -personal— obser- 

__va.tions ..oLvarious. compensatory programs , noted the - imp or .t anc e-of. 

.. - a -parental- feeling of -communication with the school , s-ta ting- that 

"schools which have open doors to parents and community members have- 
greater success in educating children. i. the children seem to be direct 
beneficiaries of the change in perception on, the part of their parents 

. With such evidence available, one might ask why so._few. compensatory- 
education projects have included a component which significantly _ 
involves parents in the educational process. The tentative reasons 
.. — one. could give for— this : omission include.: focus on the - administrative — 
difficulties of actualizing such components . It is not usual to 
.... ... . maintain -contacts with parents-* -to have —teachers visi-t -homes and -to 

have parents as constant visitors in the classroom, to encourage and 
sometimes act on parental suggestions, and to stress parent and 

_ community participation -in decision^-makingr-in schools-with comp enaa--— 

tory education funds. Nevertheless, the administrative difficulties 

. involved are not overwhelming. - Rather , it is- frequently the-adminis- 

., tratots' and the teachers ' -fears of such involvement that serve as 

.'brake ..on. the realization .ort such rcomponents . Any .number of. ca^e ^ . ^ 
histories are available documenting the administrative and political 
- -peregrinations which occur as'tt resul t of such fears, particularly 
where. -decentralization ...or. community control has become a -pivotal - 

issue. The educational establishment usually succeeds' in diluting 
such efforts to the point where potential effectiveness is nil. 
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There are some projects which have succeeded in gaining and main- 
taining active parent and/or community involvement. As only ten- 
tative evaluation results are available to date on any such projects, 
they will be cited here as models illustrating the variety o-f-ways- - 
in which parents can take a role in- compensatory education programs. 



The majority of programs seriously attempting to involve parents in 
the education of their children are preschool programs. Project 
Knowhow (Dunham, 1968), discussed here, is representative of such 
programs. As discussed in the section in this chapter on preschool 
programs, the four components of the project are: (1) a preschool 

training program, emphasizing verbal and environmental stimulation, . 

(2) an assisting mothers program designed to assist the mothers in 
• improving -their- competency in the roles- of homemaker, mother-, and 
wife; (3) a fathers program providing crisis counseling, occupa- 
tional training and placement,- and _ "educat ion; and (A) health educa- 
tion and care-. The evaluation -t-o -date indicates -that-mothers showed - -- 

changes in -food -prepar-at io n-bebavior s- and— over half of— the fat hers 
enrolled in occupational or general education programs.. 

The- Un-iver-s i ty-of— -Flori.da has— developed— a - model-, — the Florida Parent 
Education Model (Florida.. University 19 70) - which—is -being- actualized — 
in four different locations. This model includes using Follow Through, 
mothers as “parent- educators by having them serve as aides in the" rrlarss- 
-room and as_ communi-ty liais on-. — In t h e~ c 1 assxQPnv the-pao thex^.JggT^k,-r ’ — . ~ 
with small groups and with individualchildren on reading or other 
skills and also collect” observation data on individuals, groups, and 
the class as a whole. This data collection is -done systematically, 
based on a method learned together by teacher and teacher aide, and 

-covers the— cognitive.' and- aifect-fve— realms As . a.i CQjrimunlt.y~l-iaison , 

the aides w ork with .teachers in arranging arid conducting- smal 1— group - 
sessions and parent education meetings. They also make periodic 
- home -visits and attempt to-ins true t -parents in tasks complementary - 
to those they utilize in the classroom. The projects utilizing this 
model-have, not been opera ting -long-enough to conduct -an- evaluation - 
as to whether or not they have i mpro ved .student intellectual. and ....... ^ 

affective "development by changing the school and school -community 
relationships . 



Three -neighboring community associations in San Francisco - Ocean 
View, Merced Heights and Ingles ide (San Francisco Unified School 
District , 1970) - initiated an "Education Committee and secured funds 
to work in ^ seven elementary -schools on a project- emprhas iz ing read irig 
and community involvement «;... - The c ommun i t-y involvement aspect focused 
on .providing an -atmosphere pf neighborlifie;ss in which _ t.o .seek^ solu— .v • 
t ions' to social and educa t iona 1 ... p"r ob 1 ems _ and. to p r o vi.<Je - the V r cpmmuhi ty - 
with concerned and support iye„ adults ^^fS^jS-i-^nd block , actiph,;^lubs 
were initiated with meetings! of these clubs held to discover cqmmunity 
concerns, assess needs^pnd, hopefully;, reach .-a., common understanding . 
of the schools' role vis a vis the • community . Evening sessions were 
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held to help parents discover and utilize ways or working at home 
to build reading and language skills. In addition to working with 
... pxA' s and Parents Clubs, the four block organizers sought orrt non- 
joiners and tried to include their - ideas and needs in the community 
input. The two half-time community representatives visited homes,' -~ 
arranged small conferences between school- and. community people, and 
ma de curricula recommendations. 

The three goals of the Navajo Rough Rock Community School ^Erickson 

and Schwartz, 1969) are stated: (1) that pupils demons trate a 

higher level of social psychological functioning; (2)_ that the com- — 
muni ty should be stronger, more cohesive, more, aggressive, more inde- 
pendent and (3) that pupils should be capable cognitively and a-f fee 

tively -of succeeding in both the Nava jo-and Anglo worlds. The- - — - 

second goal was to. be achieved .through "involving the community 

■ - extensively in the'-decisi-on-making and -p'rogram-executing aspect s-- 

. , of .the -school by develop ing -a - locally-elac t^-sohool--board-and othv.r'— ^ 

-.dee i sion- making mechanisms ; -enoou-r aging^fche -oreaCion-and-»growth-o.f- ^ -* 

local political structures-; lending status and recognition .to... com- 
munity leaders; improving health services and recreational oppor- 
; tunities, . exfee nding emp loymect- and- Voca t iona 1 devel opment- oppor- 
■ . tunities to. people . who., wou 1 d- o therwis.e, . .lack. ..'them.. .... ** The. .aathroi... 

polbgically- oriented de scrip t iVe evaluation of this project J-s a .L ITI 

- though-t-ful-j- comprehensive- document- -wh-ich -does -not- seek- to— provide - 

... ~ answers where there are none; ; -Thusv ; it-illustrates -that-some o f — 

these goals have been met, that the school hasbecoroaa more vital 

part - of the community, but that traditional administrative areas 
have- nbt-:BeerV infringed on by the elected school board. : ‘ ' 

--- - ; - i4Ehev^Rough^5=Rock s chool hoard-* s~ -failure ^- to a s s 

trol of . the % choo 1 JL.1 lu s trates .hp_\7 .diegr ^ated among disM--...^. 

van t aged- groups iis the ..lack ..o.f . a sense, of control, o v.e r ^ • t he ir .o.wn — ; 

r-hildreti* g._ education.^. .’AC ornmunity -con t r qI'* of education has.-becoma ~- 

a political issue in many urban areas when in actuality, thesis urban 
_ _ ..communities, are .nsking_ only_fhr the. ability ta controL their . .schoo^s._ - 
as suburbanites control theirs. In order for schools to be 

’ “change aiay r 'be needed" not bnl'y ' in the ; elk s s r bora but in .Che relation- 

ship between the school and the c.btnmunity , with community integrity 

_ ^ ; maintained. f ANo he.- inl - .— ' 

- corhmuni^y-oont-rcyl- in- ed^tioa-fe-ion , - though-^everial -rdor— 



make sincerfe efforts to increas.e the- importance given to community.-- 
tnput-s-* — ^ ‘ 
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workshops, held to teach parents to become politically effective' in 
educational matters, were quite successful in enabling parents to 
gain and maintain control of the school. Results on nationally 
standardized achievement tests indicate that most students are 
achieving at least at national norms. This school is, then, invol- 
ving parents and the community through parent education, through - 
parent and community involvement in the school,, through parent in - 
volvement in support of learning, and through actual participation 
in decision-making. In order to gain widespread community support 
of a school or an educational program, this last method of involve- 
ment is essential. 



5. Changing Staff Behavior Through Training 

In a study.Jfor ,ETS, Henry Dyer (1966) correlated various school and 
student variables with the results of academic achievement -tests 
administered to over 600,000 students by the Coleman study. He 
concluded -that the school characteristics whichtend to correlate 
with differential levels of academic performance- are .often -those most ... 
difficult to change. Near the top of his list are such staff attri- 
butes as teacher's verbal facility, the quality of the teachers' 
training, teacher willingness to teach children from the slums, and 
attitudes toward social Integration. While there is general agree- 
ment that the attitudes of teachers reflected in their pedagogical 
methods are crucial* In improving— the education of disadvantaged 

children, the fact that this is thought to be an area in which it — 
is difficult to- effect change has resulted in n relatively limited 
number of programs. The NDEA summer institutes make up the jnaiority - 
of programs of this type; the evaluation techniques utilized in 
analysing these institutes are representative of those utilized in 
programs of this sort and of their limitations. • 

But the limitations of the reported evaluations are simply a. reflec- 
tion of the problems involved In organizing and carrying through a 
program which emphasizes changing- staff-behavior s — Few programs which — 

attempt to alter staff behavior speak to the needs delineated in the 

research on teacher attitudes and beliefs; for example, little im- 
portance seems to be given, to the problems ^presented by -teachers with 
authoritarian and concrete . belief -systems as discussed -by. Conners— 
and Waller (See subsection 2 of this section for fuller discussion) in 
their study of Head Start teachers. Nearly all staff- training pro- 
grams purport to be primarily interested in improving teaching methods 
through the provision of increased information and through observation 
and analysis techniques. However, -as increased recognition is being 
given to the necessity Of changing the psychosocial behavior of 
teachers vrtvo work with educationally disadvantaged children, struc- 
tured attempts to work with- this behavior are included in such pro- 
grams. It is rare to find a teacher- training program or a summer 
institute for such teachers which doe° not provide time for some type 
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of informal interactions designed to initiate self-evaluation and 
rethinking of one's role as a teacher of disadvantaged children. 

Organizationally the efforts made irt this area are of three- types :- 
summer institutes, in-service training and pre-service training. 
Although the latter is_ theoretically an " ini tiatingV- rather than_.a 
"changing” of staff behavior inasmuch as the participants have not 
yet. taught, it is in this area that some of the most hopeful develop- 
ments are occur ing. There are few reports available on in-service - 
teacher- training programs constructed specifically to deal with the 
problems of working with the disadvantaged. Title I programs do 
sometimes include an in-service teacher- training component, but it 
is usually a minor focus- of the- project- and is-rarely evaluated- 
apart from the total program. Only 7 . 5 % of the school district s 
reporting in the OE Elementary School survey spent more than 44 
of their Title X allocation for in-service teacher training. 

One exemplary summer program was a joint effort undertaken. by__the_ 
Harvard University Center for Research and Development on Educational 
Differences, Action for Boston Community Development and - the Boston 
School _System <Klopf and . Bauman, — 19 6.6). * ^_The_p.r ogr am - included-.- a-six?- 
week enixchment program for 300 children, aged 7 to 12 and a seven- 
week clinica' training program for 97 experienced teachers, princi- 
pals and gaidance counselors. The participants were-divided into 

three _teams of which 1/3 were p lanning,— 1/3 were -teaching and .1/i - 

were observing with a week of the cycle devoted to each phase, t wo 

cyc-1 es being comp leted during- the irrst itute . Each phastr^rliowed 

the pa .icipants to assess a different aspect of the teaching pro- 
cess; aie principals and guidance counse 1 or s w er e -an e seen tial .par t~ - 
of the team, though given special roles. 

These cycles were" one part of a tripartite design, the two other 
parts being focused on a laboratory in which curriculum was to be 
related directly to childrens'- needs and life situations and on a 
program of social studies that stressed the discovery method. No 
definitive evaluations are available on this project; however it is 
somewhat unique in this area in that much time and effort went into 
actually applying a theory of behavior change to a given summer^ 

- institute and in linking a university to a public school system. " 

A 1 esjs-c t rue tured , non-directive approach was used in a summer instil 
- tufee- at Goucher CoH*" 'e in Baltimore', Maryland (Klopf and Bauman, 
1966). 30_ high school teachers of English and Social-Studies^f rom 

eight inner-city schools and—22-htgh" "school students/ selected~as. 
being disadvantaged "underachievers" were involved. The three daily 
classes in the 6-week institute were: (1) a 1% hour round-table 

discussion based on a omb i nation of T- group methods and the concepts 
of Carl Rogers. For this session, all groups of 12, including 
teachers, students and institute staff, -met together. 
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(2) An English class which devoted % time to observing the student 
English class, in which the students were reading, writing, and dis 
cussing poetry and % time to its own discussion of the same books 

and poems and to writing. 

(3) Sociology and role-playing techniques. The goals of the course 
were to give insights into personal experiences in relation -to the 
inner-city environment and to demonstrate how role-playing me-hods 
can be used in teaching social sciences. 

The institute staff included a psychiatric social worker whose major 
role was interviewing and counseling participants. Although 
questionnaire evaluation indicated that the. entire experience did^ 
furnish the participants with a strengthening of seif-concept, deve p 
men t of sensitivity and an important sense of rapport withimsmall 

groups, limitations were also noted. These included the nee o 

longer institute, the inclusion of students with disciplinary prob- • 
lems and the inclusion of school administrators. 

A summer 6-week NDEA institute held in Washington (Klopf and Bauman, 
1966) was a great deal more directive. It's 50 selected secon ary ^ 
school teachers were ins true ted- by experienced master teachers, 

— read ing -and- speech- experts , -and- local-people-, working-f n-the-aren,- — - ~ 
such as pblice and social workers. Reading and speech labs and 
supervised -independent study supplemented the discussions on curricu- 
lum, materials, and methodology and human .relations.. The focus on 

. the program was on the work with the 26 8th grade youths who went to. _ 
workshops to provide a demonstration class and who were tutored ^ 

individually for an hour each- afternoon -by- two participants-.- n 

these workshops the participants developed a system whereby they _ 
demonstrated their educational approaches in front- of the group an 
then used— the demonstration as a .. discussion vehicle— for -bringing - 

out methodological insights. In written evaluations the partici- 
pants reported that working with one child for an extended time 
helped them form insights into the backgrounds and behaviors of 
these children. ‘ “ ~ 

In this effort to summarize the various types of summer institutes _ 
that have been conducted, the last to be outlined is one in Riverside, 
California (Klopf and Bauman, 1966) which was predicated on the 
hypothesis that the nonprofessional can play an important role xn 
elementary and parochial educatidii. ' ; Tfiis experimental program 
grouped into teams a high school student, a high school dropout, a 
college student, and" a mother; ^ These teams worked each morning with 
a classroom teacher, observing, participating in planning and teaching 
A variety of activities filled the afternoons including -team meeting s, 
” evaluations and weekly contacts, by the nonprofessionals- wi th- the _ 
children's teachers. This 6-week._phase was preceded by. 12 weeks of 
part-time preparation by staff members which included extensive ob- 
servation of children. in the target area. 
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The results of the evaluation in which the children were given P£ e " 
and post- tests evidenced that "learning was taking place; though Jt 
would appear that gearing the program to specific learning disabiiit 
might have facilitated more significant improvements. Results of the 
evaluation indicated that defining the role of the teaching assistant 
was a major problem area. This has been a problem elsewhere in the 
utilization of teacher aides. Experimental programs such as this 
serve a valuable purpose in highlighting this issue; future such 
programs should include experimenting with the application of de 
tions of this role. 

Only two in- service ..programs will be discussed here ,_ since JL it tie ,, 

specific information of either a descriptive or an evaluative nature 
is available on such programs. Heraldsburg Union and High s <- °° 
Districts -in. Sonoma County, California (Stone, 1969)- combined an., 
in-service workshop and practicum program with a 6-week summer pro- 
ject Two nights each week during the spring semester classes in 
English and American Literature were hel-d- at a demonstration school 
for approximately 65 Mexican- American parents -whil^ their children^ 
attended classes to learn English and participate in other activities 
such as drama, music, art, science, history, and field trips. , • Th 
22 teachers and the 11 Mexican High School -student teacher aide par- 
ticipants served in rotation, as instructors of- these demonstration 
classes. Two-hour lecture-discussion sessions were held weekly in 
which the milieu of the disadvantaged -student , the development^ of 

curricula and the use of teacher aides i -.counselors and special is. s 

were some of the topics discussed. Other special activities sue 
as observing demons tratipn special classes and visiting other schools 
were included in this in-service program. The summer workshop in- 
eluded a demonstration school. An interesting aspect of this project 
-is the use— of the teacher-participants as local experts in- conducting 
more modest staff projects on a local basis in subsequent years. 

At the Tidewater Park Elementary School in Norfolk, Virginia (Et evens, 
1967 ) -very favorable results were achieved on nationally standardized 
achievement tests with children who had earlier tested as JVpoo-r 
risks" or "low normal" in readiness when entering school. The 

principal of the school - used a three-pronged approach to effectuate 
such-changes, one of them -being the development of a personal , -^under- 
standing relationship between pupils and teachers. As a beginning 
step- teachers visited children' s homes frequently and planned units 
that would fit into the children' s life ^situations. Later on, weekly 
in-service sessions were introduced at which teacher approaches, 
attitudes and methods are analyzed and discussed. Obviously, a pre- 

gram of this type can be— effective only with an active, committed 

principal who has some say in the selection and retention of- her 

staff. 

As mentioned previously, programs in the area of teacher training 
show some of the greatest promise, in large part, because of the 
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e v tcVicl<->d duration and the mandatory nature of such programs. Moat 
institutions which train teachers now have some courses wic.i purport 
to deal specifically with problems of teaching the disaov::M i.^a^an 
some have entire programs. Rarely have such courses ano/Or D.og^ms 
been subject to any kind of systematic evaluation and detailed ais- 
cription are not available in any circulated reports. As u Mi the 
two other types of programs the available information s va.uc aes 
primarily in its provision of models with some indication or tne 
results attained when such models were actualized. i 

The federally funded Teacher Corps is one such pre-service training 
project. The funding and political problems encountered oy tne _ 
project indicate the dangers inherent in national programs of this 
sort. However, certain ideas built into the local Teacner Coips 
did prove viable and useful in instilling trainees with teaemng 
styles and attitudes relevant to a compensatory education situation. 
These ideas include grouping the trainees into teams of five or six 
with an experienced teacher as leader; such team works with this 
leader in the school, in community service work and in course work. 

The community- service work was required in most Teacher Corps pro- 
grams and did enable the trainees to deepen their understanding o 
the unique nature of a given social and cultural community. Another 
.useful basis for organizing programs which was an integral part of 
the Teacher Corps the coordination of efforts from the universi y _ 

or college, from the public schools and from the community itself* 

Operation Fair Chance (California State College, Hayward; Fresno 
State College, 1969) was the. name given to a teacher training project 
conceived at California State Colleges and actualized in several - - 

different school districts. A stipend was provided for participants, 
selected for this nine month program at the completion of which 
standard state teaching credentials were received. Theoretically 
the program was established to provide a sequential 1 earning- through- 
examining experience development through large blocks or work in 
orientation (8 days) , community- study (2 weeks) job corps participa - 
tion (6 weeks) , school and community involvement (4 weeks) supervised 
student teaching (18 weeks) and summary sharing (1 week) . Methods 
included lectures, encounter gro ups and skill development workshops. 

_ Although, conceptually this program was over flowing with good ideas, 

. its instructional and noncoordinat ed nature, its diverse goals which 
were never operationalized and its' lack of systematic preparation ^ 
prior: to community work stood out in. the evaluation. Programs which 
attempt to. involve educational personnel in the community should ^ 
spell out their goals and the steps to achieve such goals specifically 
(Teachers, Inc. , Currier, 1969) , how operating in schools in Washing- 
ton and Hew York, appears to. be experiencing initial success in its 
efforts to do just that.) 

A teacher- training project which contained a carefully formulated 
research design Was instituted at Syracuse University (Clayton, 1969) 
in a 5-year urban teacher- training program wherein the 5th year was. 
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an internship in the classroom. The hypothesis posed, that "there 
is a measurable difference in the behavior of student teachers working 
with cooperating teachers having certain kinds of training" (feedback 
practices such as Flanders' interaction analysis, video tape techniques 
and other conceptual surpervisory tools), provides useful insight into 
the kinds of issues in this area that have to be examined. During 
the two years of the project, which included work for some interns 
with teachers receiving the special training and work for others with 
a control group receiving no such training, a wide variety of tests 
was administered and extensive analysis was done on the data. Al- 
though this analysis did not support the general hypothesis tested, 
there was some evidence that for definable subgroups of student 
teachers, particular supervisory activities were related to positive 
changes. The research on this project does not provide us with 
definitive results, but it does employ hard data to demonstrate the 
no-relationship outcome and it does pose some important questions 
for further research in this area. 

In general, then, programs in this area have provided some models 
which appear to be effective in. certain locations, but with very 
few evaluations— in which effectiveness is defined and/or described. 

_ A comprehensive evaluation , of the-par ticipants ina nnmber-of Cali- 
fornia ESE^. Title X and Title XXX and NJ3EA Title ,XX programs " _ 

-Kg fnrmd- in Teachers for the Disadvantaged by James' Ir. Stone (19699 . 

Since there is an increasing awareness that what is effective for 
one teacher may not work for another,, programs designed to alter 
staff behaviors become more difficult to design in a manner that 
will stimulate desired changes in all participants. Evaluations ^ 
done with such programs have, for the most part, been -teacher atti- 

--- tude measures, often accompanied by— classroom observations. Settings 

aside the— issue of whether or not attitude tests really measure any- 

thing* the reporting of these evaluations is done statistically, 

leaving the reader with no concept of what is. actually happening in 
this teacher's classroom. Furthermore,., evaluations conducted in the 
term immediately following a training program are subject to question 
since, as Hau.br ich JC 19.68) _ points out, many teachers.' ..summer plans . _ _ . . 
are forgotten and few changes are effected. This failure to succee 
in having teacher’s internalize changed behaviors is, in many cases, 
partly the result of a program's failure to define goals for the 
teachers. 

Pre-service training programs show the most promise for the reasons 
listed above- duration and required nature of the program and due 
to a greater feeling of freedom to experiment. - Comprehensive student-- 
.tLeaclrtng-.and -intern programs- which^- include communi-ty-iajork. placement. - 

in a school_with- a sensitive supervision of teacher,— a llreality orien- 
tation" to the. problems of the educationally disadvantaged child and - 
some provision for self-exploration and evaluation are developing in 
.". ! Tsome jareas, usual ly through the- cooperation of a— T-- training institute 
and a local school system. Such programs can prove to be a major step 
£ n providing classrooms with the kinds of flexible and sensitive teaching 
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so lacking in the area of compensatory education. Although it is 
imposs ible to attribute the lack of success encountered by the majority 
of compensatory education programs to any one factor, the area o 
teacher attitudes and teaching styles is crucial and 
programs directed to this issue are few. Postman and Weingart 
(1969) wrote that “there can be no significant innovation in educa 
tion that does not have at its center the attitudes of teachers, and 
it is an illusion to think otherwise." Too many compensatory educa- 
tion programs appear to be operating under this illusion. 



6* Changing Schools and School Systems 



In an apocalyptic style which characterizes the writing of what 
Fromm ‘ould Vail a humanistic radical, Ivan Illich's projectronfor 
the future of schools may demoralize the positivistic social engine 
who have implicitly operated on the assumption that schools spell 
success for their inhabitants: 

I expect that by the end of this century , . what wejiow nail 
school will be a historical relic, developed in the time 
of the railroad and the private automobile and discarded 

only with them. I feel 'sure that it will soon be evident 

that the school is as marginal to education as the witch 
doctor is to public health. 

This statement' serves as the context for the very topic of this 
section as well as the motivating questions which guide our search 
of the literature discussed herein. - JWhile a generally . sociological 
and political perspective is-taken-i« formulating these-questions, - 

there will inevitably be philosophical, moral and psychologic 
overtones. 

In their- anthropological study of an urban classroom,-Smith aad . 
Geoffrey. (1968)- .corroborated what many critics and even practitioners 
had long sensed: the relative ineffectiveness of the school to in- 

fluence the lives of disadvantaged youth (It is well to note tha ^ 
the urban classroom of some 35 elementary school sixth and seventh 
graders studied for one semester in this study consisted of only 
two black children; most of the other children were predominantly^ 
white lower class children, although the authors fail to give much 
further background information on the socioeconomic and ethnic 
background of the children). They confirm the already researched 
-proposition that peer group norms and the presence of cliques^may 
- have more to do with the behavioral patterns of the children than - 

anything the teacher might do. A less commonly -accepted p-^tvosi-' 

tion is the relative influence of peer group pressures on the be- 
havior of teachers in their attitudes toward and relationships 
with children, whether they be aggressive or not, in controlling or 
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directing their own liver.. All this- discussion iS . ^^ool 
due iny the pivotal questions coaling witi: erforts ..t r i. ^ ^ * 
reform," the conception of which may be paradoxical , a net rawe. 

1. Can schools make significant changes in their structure without 
concurrent changes in our society? 

2. Does community involvement or control result rn curriculum 
changes or improvement of compensatory education programs. 

3 What effect do the efforts of desegregation or integration 
have on the quality of instruction and learning for disadvantaged 
children in compensatory education programs? 

What relationship is there between greater student partxcipa- 
, tion in educational decision-making and student learning-progress 
in compensatory education programs? 

5. What configurations of professionals, para-pro fessionals , 
students, parents and lay persons can have a positive influence on 
the condition of learning, especially for the disadvantaged youth? 

6. What moral and ethical considerations underlie the sociological 
assumptions being tacitly or explicitly professed or challenge y 
those concerned with the improvement of compensatory education 
programs? 

7. How do compulsory education or alternatives to traditional 
schooling relate to various aspects of child development an socia i- 
zation in compensatory programs? 

It is probably unwise to pose these rather general questions of 
studies which may themselves have focused on other problems or have 
formulated their questions in an entirely different context. Never 
theless , in order to get some sense of the general status and tren s 
of the literature of compensatory education as it deals wi h sys em 
changes and with the relative use o£ power and influence hyscclal 

actors in school systems, some viable research-oriented KfimwK 

is necessary if the section is not to become an anemic litany o£ - . 

reviews. In this sense, Illich's radicalized projection has not 
escaped the attention of several writers and research teams, who 
have been concerned not only with the sociological aspects of these 
questions, but with the deeper and underlying philosophical an 
ethical bases for dealing with the school as a social system. 

Indeed, the spate of works - dealing with "c rises in the schools 1 ’ attests 
to the growing moral awareness both of scholars and the public. At 
the center of this awareness of^the "new crisis" in education, as 
Janowitz (1969) calls- it in contrast to the "old crisis" of immigrants 
and depression days, is the brutal fact of racial prejudice. This 
crisis "is compounded by the transformation and organization of the 
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labor market under advanced industrialization (Ibid.)* In an 
apparent, perhaps tentative, answer to our seventh question, Janowitz 
says that the "new crisis" in education is that 

schools must now accept responsibility for all youngsters 
who are not college bound until they develop levels of 
personal maturity sufficient for them to enter the labor 
market. The present resources and practices of the inner 
city school system are inadequate for this expanded 
Cask. 



A "rare effort at comprehensive reformation of inner city education,’ 
according to Janowitz, is Havighurst's The Public Schools of Chica g o : 
A Survev (1964). While the recommendations were rejected by both . 
the Superintendent and the Board of Education in Chicago, other such 
attempts have been scarce until the civil right i movement and the 
rise in militancy among minorities began to exert influence otr t>o1il- 
tical and social structures to change or face mutilation, if not 
destruction. Ample testimony, however, as to the unwillingness of 
entrenched professional bureaucrats in what Janowitz calls over- 

centralized organization can- be found in David Rogers (1968) study 
.of the desegregation efforts in the New York City Public Schools. 
y a r from attempting a comprehensive reorganization for change as 
advocated by-Havighurs t, the New York City Schools, according to 
Rogers, have been "flooded with demonstration pro jects—arrd-piece— 
meal innovations" which were "in part a technique to absorb protest, 
whether consciously planned that way or not, and they help to main- 
tain the bureaucratic structure by isolating innovations and not 
letting them affect the broader system." 



Decentralization, as recommended by the Bundy (1968) -report ^-educa 
tional parks, "magnet schools," the Community School at Rough Rock, 
street academies, the Pennsylvania Advancement School, the Hartford 
Project Concern represent a wide range of approaches to the problem 
of changing the configurations of -professionals , * par ap ref »sionals,~' 
students, parents, and.ev,en lay persons as a way |of improving the ... 
conditions for learning. . .. . 

Radical reform will be discussed under- the major headings as 

developed by Janowitz (1969). But first, it might be useful to 
mention the four theoretical models he offers and see how these 
might be operationalized. The first model adopted from mental 
health proponents, is most closely associated with Bruno Bettelheim s 
Orthogenic School and the notion of a teacher- counselor relating to 
ten to fifteen children. Then there is the early education or head 
start model, though this is limited to prekindergarten children.. 
Thirdly, there is the specialization model where, teachers are highly 
differentiated in their roles, based on their skills in a specific 
. discipline.. The aggregation model sees the teacher more as an ad- 
ministrator of a learning environment as well as a teacher-counselor. 
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a. Decentralization and community control 

The Lupachukai Boarding School administered by the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs was the locale in which a new idea in Indian education 
developed. Several factors combined to transform the idea that 
Navajo education be more responsive to the needs- and wishes of the 
Navajo community. To graft this new idea onto the existing pattern 
of schools administered by the Bureau of Indian Affairs at Lukachukai, 
however, did not seem to work out satisfactorily in the first year 
of implementation, 1965 - 6 . With support from various sources, in- 
cluding the Navajo education committee, professional educators from 
Arizona State University, and Federal funds, the idea was transplanted 
to a more -ideal setting at Rough Rock with a newer -plant and a com- 
munity more disposed to allow the experiment to flourish. The local 
populace elected its own school board- something new not only on Indian 
reservations, but in many large cities as well. In its second year 
of operation at . Rough. Rock 1967 — 68, Robert -A..- Roessel Jr. , the Chief - 
-Executive Officer of the -Rough- Rock Community School, —a -private, non 1 - - 
profit organization, decided to step down to allow Dillon. Platero, 
himself of Navajo descent, to gradually take over the direction of the 
community school. The organization of -the Rough Rock Community ^ School 

called for five different^ assistant directors, whose tasks can indi- 

cate the -breadth of involvement the school has in the life not only 

of its students and staff, .but also o£ -the -community at large. These 

.tasks, were: ..Educational Services, Administrative Services , Dormitory 

Services, ' Navajo Curriculum Center, and Community Services. While 
the Navajo Curriculum Center helped produce six texts on Navajo 
culture, a more unique characteristic of the school might be found 
in the activities engaged in by the Community Services Division, 
which. jwas .reorganized in -January of 1969 to "lessen -its - ties with- 
the school" and be more responsive to the community. It took on. the _ 
new name of "the Rough Rock Development Project,*' which helped to — 
build the indus trial arts, building -the previous summer, offered arts 
and crafts for older people as well as the students, provided adult 
education for dorm parents and adults interested in getting high 
school diplomas, reorganized the local Community Action Committee, 
helped solve the problem of overflowing sewage lagoons, helped de- 
velop a proposal to construct a community building with funding from 
the Department of Housing and Urban Development, and purchased a 
road grader to be used to make -roads more passable for bus trans- 
_ portation of children to and from schools The report of these 

activities and the decision made by the school board indicate the 
extent to-»which- the school and the^ ; community work closely together 
to solve problems which seemed no longer to be the exclusive -domain - 
of any one. sub-group-but a matter of overall community concern. 

Their. motto, "The child belongs to the parents and not- to the school, 
has developed into no empty proposal but into an active courtship 
of the ideal with the real. 
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While the experience at Rough Rock seems unique not only for Navajo 
education but for American education as a whole, its achievements 
may be related in part to the relatively small size of the community 
(about 1,000 people with 250 school students). Other factors., such 
as Federal funds, university support, and indigenous interest and 
leadership contributed no small part to the progress of this demon- 
stration community school. 

By sharp contrast, it seems, community schools in large urban cen- 
ters have had a far from smooth road to travel. Indeed, the ex- 
perience at Rough Rock may look like an idyllic description out of 
an early nineteenth century rural America, ethnic differences not- 
withstanding. It may demonstrate cooly r simply,.. and yet dramatically 
the potential for the concept of community control. Without doubt, 
it would be folly to foist its rural shape onto don-rural super- 
structures. Nevertheless, the parallels between the two are not 
accidental and should not be ignored. To be considered are the three 
demonstration school projects in Hew York City. 

When the Board of Education of_New -York-Cit-y -f irs t proposed the site- 
of Intermediate School 201 in Harlem in 1958, parents and community 
leaders objected on the grounds that it would not permit integration. 
In spite of several postponements and discussions, the school was 
built where it was originally proposed with the promise that it would 
be integrated. When this compromise gathered itself into the com- 
munity collection of broken promises, "the parents asked for local 
-control of the school, including -a voice in the selection of teachers 
and supervisors, a role in evaluating and recommending educational 
programs and standards, a curriculum designed to raisf student 
achievement;, an integrated -experienced staff, and, initially, a 
Negro or Puerto Rican principal and at least two Negro or Puerto 
Rican assistant principals . " 

After considerable confusion during the schoo 1 1 s opening year , -1966- 
67, the Ford Foundation supported a plan for t decentralized opera- 
tion with T.S. 201 as the center of a complex including its four 
feeder elementary schools . Few teachers were on the Planning Board 
which -met during the summer of 1967. When the school opened in 
'September, 1967 in the midst of a city-wide teachers’ strike, racial 
feelings “became more intense among community members who felt that 
_th? strike action by a white-controlled union "demonstrated lack of 
concern far the children." Elections of the Governing Board were 
held in December, 1967, Early in 1968, the Governing Board selected 
a unit administrator for the project and a principal for I. S. 201 
whose appointments were not recognized -by the Board of Education 
because it "found that both (persons selected) lacked the required 
education credits to qualify for the posts." After several weeks 
these appointments were upheld on the condition that the candidates 
be named as acting administrator and principal. 
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Less controversy surrounded the initial planning and operation of 
the Ocean Hill-Brownsville District. Community members who were 
involved in the early stages of the development of Intermediate 
School 55 helped to plan for the demonstration project during the 
spring of 1967. Teachers seemed to be more involved in the planning 
of this project although supervisors seemed not to have been in- 
volved in "meaningful participation." Elections for the Governing 
Board were held in August with an unexpectedly large turn-out of 
voters. While the Governing Board seemed to be well organized 
early in the fall, they had difficulty gaining full recognition by 
the central board. This hampered the .flow of much needed supplies 
and supporting services. In these two demonstration projects, as 
well as the Two Bridges Pro j ect , major impetus seemed to be f rom ^ 
community -groups who later found -support in the Ford Foundation which -- 
took an active interest In improvement of education, especially by 
decentralization. 

.i*..- The matter of who represents' the community seemed to be a phenomenon — 
which was difficult to cope with, especially in the initial stages 
of the demonstration projects. It was reported for example, that 
— different-representatives who met for one meeting were -later "know- 

ingly" .excluded from a follow-up. meeting involv-ing~.I-.S ... .201 ... — While- . 

racist charges and counter charges were' made in the formative stages _ 
of these pro ject s v tbe New -York -Gity Commission on Human -Rights-— (-19 68-) 

asserted -that -"the- center of-t-hi-e- movement- Is — education j not racer’ 1 

after hearing .various opinions from parties involved in the co ntro- . 
versy . Their concluding opinion is worth repeating: 

When ghetto communities ask for control over the schools, 
their demand is an expressiorv o^ dissatis fec't ldh'^w lth exihticng 

..... ... institutions and a.recognitioxu that ghetto schools .require- — - - 

special attention which they have-not obtained and- perhaps 
cannot obtain from a central system whose basic promise -is - > 
rigid uniformity. Community control to ghetto residents is _ ... 

. a-means to insure that their children obtain education - 

especially relevant to themselves and to their community,. ... 
and are taught by teachers - who understand these special needs 
and who identify with them. . . Similarly, when a ghetto 

community calls for appointment of a Negro principal in 

_ — — a -school it is because they- feel- that in a ghetto school a ■' 

Negro supervisor is more suitable because he can bring what 
the schools now lack: a link with the community institution 

-and a- figure of authority that helps- bolster the self-image • 
of the children in school. 

^ Because of. the great opposition of. the central bureaucracy and the - 

need for concentrating e f forts on other .priorities (including bare 
survival of the inhovative nature of the projects), integration 
seemed to be a distant, but not forgotten, objective, except in the 
Two Bridges Project, where 40% Puerto Ricans, 35% Chinese, 12% black. 
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According to Gittell and Hollander '1968), with 
spearheaded by Richardson. Dilworth who ber.aac cbairuan o£ a newly 
constituted central Board of Education in Philadelphia, a system- 
wide approach to community participation was initiated in that city. 
The Philadelphia Commission on Decentralization and Communxty Parti, 
cina'ic 'i“i70) has developed a plan for the promotion of greater 
conmunity involvement both at the local school level and at the 
district level. In the local school, several options arc suggested: 
formal community participation in decision-making, (2) par 




A simiiai 

suite tive councils what*., represents fciv*® of par ^ts, 

nation, students, teachers, and administrators meet monthly with tne. 
school's principal and act in an advisory capacity 
City Office of Education Affairs, 1970). 
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1 0 f these have in common the effort to forge a link between the 
school -and the community in order to raise the quality of education 
of children. While differences in setting and style are significant , 
this trend seems to be gathering momentum a.s the many compensatory 
education programs design their plans to include a larger role for 
community members, not only as enlisted volunteers in the traditional 
PTA activities, but also as paid aides, as members of decision- 
making bodies, as members of newly constituted local boards of edu- 
cation, etc. Hnwkridge (1968), for example, relates how the pre- . 

school program in Fresno, California was able' to achieve a 5:1 ratio 
of children to adults by means of teacher aides, especially parents 
with facility in Spanish, in addition to the teachers and resource 
teachers. Moreover, parents of children in the pre-school program 
were expected to participate at least one day a week, if possible, 
in the actual on-going program, attend parent meetings twice per 
month, and join classes for study trips. 

The problems encountered in this trend are far from solved. While 
parents, in Fresno (Hawkridge, 1968) might have ireen willing to 
participate, babysitting had to be arranged to free the parent to 
participate in planning sessions with teachers. A more insidious 
problem is the opposition of entrenched bureaucrats whose previously 
unquestioned authority appears to be threatened by the greater role 
played by parents and other comsnunity leaders 
(1969) present the various points of view 
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Project (see especially ’'The Burden of the Blame: NYCLU Report 

on the Ocean Hill-Brownsville School Controversy"). Macdonald (1971) 
in his discussion of "the four faces of schooling," suggests that 
such a confrontation might arise because the school is "a place of 
work with its attention focused on status, role, and maintaining the 
system." Other problems also plague the comparatively less bureau- 
cratically controlled rural regions, where apathy, geographical 
isolation, and other factors provide obstacles to change. Platero 
(1969), for example, reports on -the very inaccessibility of roads 
as an obstacle to the mission of the Rough Rock community school. 

Yet it is difficult to deny the potential force for good that resides 
in the arousal of social awareness and its consequent--social action 
aimed at relieving social injustices through e improvement o f the 
quality of education. 



b. Alternatives to public schools 

The development of non-profit corporations and other alternatives 
to public schools represents another significant trend in a rearrange- 
ment of institutions and persons concerned about improving educational 
opportunities for children from economically disadvantaged environ- 
ments. One such non-profit corporation is the Pennsylvania Advance- 
ment School (1969), serving parochial and public school seventh and 
eighth grade children, 60 % of them black, who have been identified 
by their parent schools as underachievers. The 1969 report describes 
its “first two years of operation, in which it made definite efforts 
to emphasize the social and personal aspects of the children's de- 
velopment. Housed in an abandoned factory in Philadelphia, the 
school att emp ts to break away from the. departmental structures of the 
traditional high school, which seems to militate against the personal 
and social growth, especially of the underachieving child. Primary 
concern is given instead to counseling activities, community affairs, 
and external and internal staff development. An administrative 
strategy for helping to build self -concep t was the changing from a 
white-dominated director’s cabinet to a "council" consisting of three 
blacks and two whites. As a self-declared model school, PAS attempted 
to create a ripple effect of its operations to five neighboring junior 
high SChdoTs by way of (1) setting' up a mini-school composed of sixth 
graders from a nearby elementary school, (2) establishing a resident 
teacher fellowship program whereby one or two teachers from nearby 
cooperating schools could spend one fu.il semester observing and 
. assisting -the -PAS operation-; (3X he lping other schools- write- pro- - 
pbsals for funding of similar innovative projects; (4) conducting 
summer workshops and school year institutes for guidance counselors 
- and teachers who wanted to learn more about the innovative projects 
and the underlying philosophy of FAS; (5) working with undergraduates 
and teacher interns; and (6) establishing working relations with 
various universities and schools and other agencies. 
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Student protest 
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resources (see, e.g., Fresno, 1965, which has identified various 
new job descriptions that are associated with its compensatory 
education program). Thus, the growth of teaching assistants and 
other parapro f ess ionals . On the other end of the spectrum is a totai 
overhauling of a system or guilding of a new or different system. 

'fjjg Passow (1967) report of the Washington schools suggested such ^ an 
approach which has yet to be implemented. Pittsburgh (see McCormick, 
1969) and Philadelphia (see Fantini and Gittell, 1970) have outlined 
plans and are moving closer toward implementing what approaches a 
total design for system reform, especially as a means of upgrading 
the quality of education for inner-city children and youth. Some- 
where in between are the model or demonstration schools or projects- • 
such as Ocean Kill-Brownsville , Rough Rock, the Pennsylvania Advance- 
ment School. 

The question remains as to whether the common school, which received 
a heavy boost from .compulsory .education - laws will muddle through, 
especially if these trends should become major movements. One view 
expressed by Haubrich (1971) is that the system of education in the 
United States has "an enormous capacity to absorb change while not 
changing at all."* Another view is that educational parks, magnet_ 
schools, metropolitan school boards as in the schools of Dade 
County, Florida or Nashville— Davidson County Schools in Tennessee 
(Bendiner, 1969), decentralized school boards as in Ocean Hill 
Brownsville, community schools like Rough Rock, store front schools., 
and home tutoring all represent -a range of alternatives. Miel (1969) 
suggests a rationale for having this range of choices and yet main- 
taining a common school insofar as it. preserves the basic spirit of 
bringing about some form of social cohesiveness which is valued by 
the society.' 

One final proposition can be stated simply: a federal system of 

schools from kindergarten through graduate school. This proposition 
has been seriously suggested by Billings (1971) , a former director 
of the Upward Bound program in the Office of Economic Opportunity. 
Wayland (19.64), examining the schools ■ of .the United S tates from the 
perspective of a sociologist, has suggested that there already is 
a d© facto' federal system. What Billings would- like to see - i“S the 
elimination of the many duplications and the greater streamlining 
of "the educational system" so that it can meet the educational 
needs of all its children, without sacrificing local autonomy, which 
he claims can be guaranteed by the kind of local governing board 
which was part and parcel of the various -Upward Bound programs. A 
similar position was taken by Usdan et al. (1969) who discuss the 
conflicts that exist between various - levels of education and govern- 
ments associated with those' levels. They conclude that: 



*Italics; in original. 
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thc; b est prospect for turning the in tar level relationship 
away from conflict and toward cooperation, if that seems 
desirable, would seem to lie in the creation of new overall 
coordinating mechanisms. This course is neither easy nor 
fool-proof. It appears, however, that both the public and 
the private institutions of education are so rigidly 
separated by tradition that some "natural" accommodation - 

is unlikely. It also seems unlikely that legislators and 
governors will be able to accomplish coordination without 
help from other agencies', unless the structures of state, 
government are overhauled in dramatic and deep- reach ing ways. 
They would need more time, more staff, more information, and 
more effective, linkages among themselves to handle the broad 
problems of education in something better than the short- 
run incremental fashion in /which they must now deal with 
most of the things they do. Perhaps in any case these steps 
toward revision of state structure and policy,” particularly 
basic revenue policy, are requisite to an effective educa- 
tional future. 

£ven though most of the compensatory education studies reae in tnis- 
sec t i on of the report do not confront the issues raised about the 
survival of the common school, policy-makers concerned” with the. 
effectiveness of compensatory education programs will need to 
address themselves to the organizational frameworks used to adminis- 
ter compensatory education programs. No organizational, sociologi- 
cal, or curriculum theory seems to offer any comprehensive guidance. 
Rather, as Schwab (1970) has urged, those who wish to assess changes 
must be open to a plurality of methods, not unlike the way the 
legal profession brings about changes in laws: 



The. law has systematized the accumulation of direct 
experience of actual cases in its machinery for the recording 
of cases and opinions as precedents which continuously 
monitor, supplement, and modify the meaning and application 
of its formal knowledge, its statutes. It is this recourse 

to accumulated lore, to experience of actions and their. 

consequences, to action and reaction at the level of the 
concrete case, which constitutes the heart of the practi- 
cal.' -It is high time that curriculum do likewise. 



Assessing the achievement of compensatory education programs, then, 
merely by reporting achievements based on standardized tests is, in 
Schwab * s view , a waste of time. We might add that the. sociological 
and political ramifications not only of the process of introducing 
compensatory education programs, but also of such programs as they 
effect the make-up cf the institution conduct in.g the program need 
to be given more attention in future reports of compensatory educa- 
• Q a oro prams , .if a comprehensive assessment is to be achieved. 
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Section III: IMPLICATIONS FOR EVALUATION RESEARCH 



A . Exemp 1 ary Studies of Compensatory Education 



In the initial stages of this study, the intent was to present high 
quality studies in which results were sufficiently definitive to form 
a firm basis for drawing conclusions concerning relationships between 
variables as well as for making policy decisions. The many and dif- 
ficult problems in educational evaluation research and national surveys 
are discussed in Section I. Although some good studies exist, they are _ 
not present in great number nor can their findings be aggregated to 
delineate trends without great risks in the conclusions drawn as well 
as considerable violation to the purpose of the different types of data 
encountered. This dilemma led to the decision to present a group of 
good studies to illustrate some special issues in the field of compensa-;- 
tory education ,' which issues also 'have implications for the design of 
future evaluation research. An attempt was made to select studies of 
high quality. It should be noted, however, that the studies presented 
vary in the adequacy of their research design. Some studies are worthy 
. of-attention v -even though scme weakness rn- research- design is-prescxit r 
when they raise critical issues in areas where there is a lack of 
information based on better research. _ 

The study by White (1968) is concerned with the plasticity of early 

sensorimotor development and the findings support the importance of — 

environmental influences, particularly. in_ infancy . The objectives .of 
this study were to: trace the development of the major sensorinuotor 
abilities , identify environmental or experience - conditions -which- seem - 
- relevant to-these -abilities , -and-deternrine- whether ear ly- development irs - 
significantly dependent upon rearing conditions. 

Intensive observation allowed the researchers to describe in detail the 
development of visually directed re searching 7 vi sual attention, “Visual 
accainiaodation ,,__and. related behavior-. - -In . order -to test if - e_xtra-Jiandl-i-ng;= 
‘ results in accelerated visual motor development, nurses administered 
extra handling to each infant for 20 minutes each for 30 days. Measures 
of overall development, health,- and the development of reaching and - - - 

visual attention were taken regularly ‘for the next 115 days. The second 
modification, of. rearing- c ond It inn s con sisted_of enriched . visuai^sur—.;.- 
roundings . Measures -have included biweekly Gesell test, weekly measures 
of prehensory responses and visual attention, observation and records of 
weight gain and general heal th< v _ — 



White- found that many— vi sual-motor -proce sees-were *■. 
that the -rate, of development — of -behaviors- -were able to-be- 
accelerated and retarded , and th at ch anges jwere of strikinjg magnitude.. 

The study by Blank and Solomon ( 1968 ) illustrates that abstract thinking 
can .be- enhanced by. proper educational methods applied early in the life of 
the individual . 



O 

me 



Given the critical importance of cognitive style in academic achievement, 
the influencing of style via instruction may be of first order significance. 
The basic assumptions of this program were: the deficit of disadvantaged 
preschoolers is their lack of a symbolic system by which to organize 
stimulation: that such a system is best developed by development of 
abstract language; and that daily individual tutoring sessions are an 
efficient means to accomplish this objective. Treatment consisted of 
four months of 20 minute sessions in which teacher and child were alone 
together. Tutoring focused on "selective attention," "imagery of future 
events " and "relevant inner verbalization." Five children received 
individual tutoring daily, five received individual tutoring three times 
per week, five received individual attention in the regular classroom- 
setting, and seven received no tutoring nor special attention.- .. . - 

Children who received tutoring were found to score significantly higher 
on the Binet and higher Cthough not statistically significantly) on the 
Leiter than children who received no tutoring. Children who had been 
tutored five times per week scored higher, though not significantly, 
than those who had been tutored only three times per week. Behavioral 
improvements were observed and drastic improvements were noted in _ 
verbalization and a feeling of mastery by the children in dealing Wlth 
educational tasks. ^ - - — — r-r — — - 

The greatest weakness of this- study is its small sample size. Two of its 
more important strengths are: CD its practical replication in actual 

classroom situations, and (2) its refusal to accept simple labeling skills 

..as a goal for these children. Blank and Solomon stress 'V. .the child 

who can label glibly .is often deceptive..slnce .his facile use . of words— 
gives the false’, appearance of understanding."- 



The study by tlal dwell (1970) demonstrates that infant day c are d oes no tr ~ 
'’dver s e ly influence the re 1 ationship between infant and mother. Given 
the often cited excuse for failure to intervene early in the life of the 
child, Caldwell's findings are highly important. Tie aim of this study 
was to determine whether there -were basic differences in the strength 
of maternal attachment in a group of day care and a comparable- group of 
..... home-reared infant-s-. - E ighteen infants were- -prov ided- a daily -day care- - 
program aimed at creating an environment fostering optimal cognitive, 

social, and emotional development . Enrichment was provided in a ^ ^ ' ; 

- context of emotional warmth, trust, and enjoyment. These infants Were 
in the "program for a mean duration of 18.8 months. The comparison 
group was composed of 23 children with - no -day care experiences. • 

Assessment -included an intensive semis truetured interview with mother and 
child, a home visit including an inventory of home stimulation, the Binet 
and. behavior ratings of af f i liat ion ,~ hostility , and dependency. - 

---Results— showed no significant- differences on any of the^ ratings of child' s 
relatio nsh ip with mother., of:. of- child's., attachment, to mother,- or-- __ 
"mother's attachment to child. - Children* s developmental level have little 
or no relation, to strength of maternal attachment ; there was a sug- 
gestion that' the, .bettor developed infants tended to be more strongly 
attached to their mothers . 
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Education in the past, has limited itself by 
years were unimportant to cognitive development ^ and 
wait until a certain- maturational level is reaches, 
indicates the opposite. The early years are a P- 1I1U: 
vention and intervention. The value of such interve 
demonstrated in the Ypsilanti Perry Preschool Projec. 
as an example of well-conducted projects in which tn 
planning form a theoretical base, individualized ins 
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enhancement of learning supports in the home are all prose 
positive results. 

In this study bv Weikart (1970), one hundred 3-4 year-old children, 
initially diagnosed as functionally mentally retarded were involved in ^ 
this study. The treatment consisted of a one-half day preschool program 
for six months per year for two years. It included weekly teachei 
visits to the child*' s home. The program was -cognitively onented-and -- 
emphasized verbal stimulation and interaction, "verbal bombardment, 
sociodramatic play, and field trips. Home vis.its were instructional . .. - 

sessions with mothers and children. A control group of children 
receiving no treatment was included in the research design. 



Is scoring significantly higher on measures 
the controls ; this superiority disappeared- 
also scored significantly higher on 
y school than did the controls; the former 
fference throughout the years of follow-up,.- 
y , the experiment a Is received better, ratings, 
on academic, emotional, and social develop-, 
better ratings throughout the. follow-up . 



Results showed the experiment a 
of cognitive performance than 
by third grade. Experiment als 
achievement tests in elemental" 
maintained this significant di 
including third grade. Final 1 
by elementary school teachers 
_.ment and continued to receive 
period . 

-Weikart believes that a number -of-program factors produced the^favorable 

results. A theory-based (Piaget) curriculum was employed which set a 
framework for the classroom operation, and guided it towards theoretic 
goals. Staff planning, team teaching, and teacher's commitment was a 
second characteristic of the project. Teachers were supervised by an ----- 
• experienced- teacher and by a member of the .research staff . Involvement 
of mothers in the educational process combined with teachers focusing on , 
children during home visits. - - 

Berger found that the labels, 'which are often applied to curricula^ and to 
teachers, are not important program variables.. Berger’s report makes it 
clear that we need to study actual classroom operations to determine the 
.. behaviors of -teachers or the actual activities of pupils which -.are — 
operative in a given treatment, situation . ... In this .study, three Montes son 
_• classes and three "traditional" classes in a New York City : publ.ie.-...s.chool. 
and a community center were compared u Ninety-three children, mainly -of 
Afro - American or Puerto Rican background , four to four -and -one -ha if — . - 

years old, were involved. Observations were made over an 18 month period . 
-Asses sment included interviews with- teach er s , syst cm a tic observ atx on s y 
teaching logs , tests of. children’s perceptual and cognitive, skxl Is , and ... 

0 he :8inet , '.:y;V . . : ", - '»y • -,h-' " ;• ’ : y 
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ciear trends 

bottom th ^ r ne . Montes son tea 

were found among . is th e teacher 

teachers . • _v>i <=>. in all projec "PunH outcomes 

A A that the main va ^ 1 ^_ d ox supposed to be. structuring 

Berger co “ c l°!j£ curriculum is n^idual teacher's ^abilities. 

and iwgely dependent upon the ^^g perfe rences raros in 

the classroom e learning press . classroom emp ^^^ 

and the resulting terired by: W g with children an inter- T ; ... 

general, were ch in£ ^tea*etto * (lexib u V^ontaneity . C*1 - 

luflets- ", : ^ ^ ^ : 

The results indicate^ ai ^_ b ^ s ^ p Mgie“ 1 | ssroom operations-. . -• _ 

of different the ^ examine actu . - kas“teen a 

t° beyon - COTre ct 

The presence o a ed stua , the ^uu se . ^ 

behavior l^frfltable and.-may'grea^ ^ w 9 > .iliustrate^ e a 

vivid -feedback ^“udy-hSh^^^fcSe i«* we *itnf if workshop - 
on nupils- -^ e :r^/ induce changes in determine n_. 



y- ennaTi^^ - . ctTates^^^ r V 

% : 
bathing of 

^r^rta^syl-atic 

ebservations ^ ^ar^increase- in congruenc 

oive evidence performance * — =-- e-^nnai adjust- 

actual ins true 10 . - es the achievement ^ educational 

■ Sntitionll y pro f «» of-ch^ble disad _ ^ 

■: -.-perisidt-T^he^WO^^ ■- in 

Sho -remained .at- their - ... ^ sU eceas-and ; g^fg^bing. 

a . sub st ant-ia 1 rat b e low average °^J:® tinu ing 

The results ihdi““ a of «°/ e ^nal and also in terns of con 

- terms of * rad ^/\ 9 l good or- outstanding^. , , 

r- - ., 54 % average.. 'j'": b;::b. . 7 *:. , ‘j: v ; -v J.b'. ;> . 
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their education at the end of four years (26% dropped out, 41% continuing in 
independent school and 33% admitted .^college*. ThemeanlQ. ofthe . - 

experimental group was stable while the mean of ^30? of the students 

a slight but significant decline. Interviews revealed 30 0 o£ . Sit 

had ma j or adjustment problems during the two-year interval and 40 o felt 

either somewhat apart or very much apart and alone. * a f 75 L ■_ - 

personal and social changes in the students were JL ^ re - 

positive as were the self rating of the students. These findings were 
generally confirmed by personality inventory measures but these xnstru 
ment s & a 1 50 ° showed thertudent. placed in the private schools to be- more - 

"tense" and "driven 1 when compared to the students, who remained at their .... 

home schools. - w-.- 

- Moving disadvantaged boys into a very., different and aemandihg ^ducationaT ^ “ 

environment restated -in a- substantial -rate of- academic failure ^--aJhigh. 

incidence, of ^motionaX attain^ ._ -She .. st^y.-dad-.^ 

of the private school setting on their usual clientele nor did it report 
the rate of academic failure in the control group,;.- 

- rations . the study does indicate that in the planning of major changes 

Inthe 4 ducationai experiences of pupils careful co.nsideratronmustbe 
given to the possible negative effects on the pupi Is emotional adjustment . 
Individual selection on more than academic criteria, and even more 
important modifications in the- receiving -school- environment-appear 
desirable. - . > — • \ ... .• ^ — ■ 

The implementation of : change ’in schoo IsT, parti cuTar ly in- the- areas oX 
curriculum and professional roles, .is of ten difficult tQ ?chie . . - . T 

reports by the Pennsylvania Advancement th« — 

ProjectTS^ diST^^the-pi^ 

“ the system in which it exists'. The results of these reports :gdica|e , 

''-■ tHe heed f6r^hderstanding- and^ooperativ:erTe£fort .from 

_.__jthe-various -professions in. the -schoo X-a^- frem the par-ent-s-of~'the -chi-ldron-. 
in the schools-. — In process , appraisal with continuous feedback appears cr 
be an appropriate supplement t| the ev al ual^oit procodi^for many programs. 

The Phi ladelphia Board: of -Education- erapi.1 eyed the services 
Advancement. Schell 

new models for the education of .underachievers t p stimulate positive 

change in the educational community through staff and ctirr 1 cu liw ^ eve _ 
ment . . PAS p.- 1 -gn-expl ored the disseminati-on-of change in -the -schools - after- ^ 

The results^of a training workshop on the use of simulation games as ; an 
■ educational tbbl re\te£isd jthe_— r ^--- 

“ workshop as valuable and _(2) 42% of the participants ^ a .fpllowrup 

- study' indicated. Xitrtle or no use~of simulation games. The reasons-giyen - . 
by_n»st of;:the p^ticipant^4^^no^makirtg-use-af > the trammg-were ^the- - 

’ ^ „ Tack.- ^af-jsupp.ort ^,by ^deparrmeiit,tdiairjnen. Xn ..getting. ^maten als - and^ the 
pressure of the school situation. ,1 ’ , 

Anothi? report by PAS dealt' JvjSalti"' ;group.i S pe:e.s.j S s.jnil ... 
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and members of the respective communities served by the school team. 
Assessment of the participants revealed a growing sense of progress 
in the development of working teams which could directly transfer 
to the school settings what was learned in the workshop. The evaluation 
of the workshop includes a planned follow-up study. 

Training projects must be evaluated in terms of the improvements and 

changes they generate through the educational system. A project which 

does not result in adequate dissemination is worse than no project^ _ 

since it utilizes limited educational resources. Logic indicates project 
dissemination is more likely to occur when all interested parties are 
involved in a team effort towards mutual goals. _ 

The Pittsburgh ESEA Title I Project attempted j an evaluation of its 
programs by use of a model which views any educational program as a sub- 
system within the entire school system. This-model stresses _the need 
for continuous feedback to program managers of evaluative information - -- 

to permit them to make ever more effective responses- to improve 21 

whole system. Implicit in this model is the concept that the effective- 
ness of any program may be thwarted or facilitated by the overall 
organi zat ional context in. which it exists^ The model -also greases on- . 
going ev aluat i op' T continu ous jfeedhackj and ip.-prQCess_impxovemeiLt — — - - — - 

The instructional leadership program at Pittsburgh illustrates how 
.. elements in the -school system -can interfere with program effectiveness . - — 

The aim of this “program was to improve instructional quality by increasing 

communication among teachers and by a redistribution of administrative 

and instructional load. Evaluation rof the project was based on question 
naire data and^visits to" the schools . " "Except at one school which was 
r « re .Tvh t y Kiri i - mn^i- o£_the schoels_reported severe -handi caps -an. having - - 
" ^rb ^uTed meeting times . The evaluator ,f ound^at 

of instructional groups was in most schools almost non-existent. r ere - 

was virtually no long range planning. Among the reasons given were: 

(IV the instructional leaders 1 class loads remained the same as other ■ - 

teachers* loads,, and (2) authority had. not be^n delegated. In contrast 

the schedules at the new school allowed for a__common meeting time for 
instructional group members . At this school , teachers attributed the 
innovations in math, English, and vocational education to the instructional 
leadership program. It was also f oupjdZ^ paraprpfess^pnal?„, ; whose 

or ig inal *xo 1 e wars to assist in the planning, and implementation of in- 

.. struction by providing supporting services, were ^m^ieved nrimarilv as ^ - 



area monitors and hall guards .Cc lri-process evaluation with continuous 
. feedback may prey ertf the mi sdirec^o^ oh j 

5 ^a_gSd.iv^fc i^l^^ta^ipp , URd c : 0 ^s9queptly , 
4dmproy.ejpr.bgram vr effdc-tivenggS-^~ J ~ : * ; 













B. SuTvey and Other National Ass essroent Strategies _ 
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studies involving numerous programs and thousands of subjects not only 
reflects a bias on the part of the authors of this report, this abs n 
also reflects the fact that for most of the substantive questions P°sed 
at the outset of this study, national assessment data currently available 

are inadequate. 

This is not to suggest that survey and other national assessment strategies 
cannot be made to serve useful purposes or to address substantive questions. 
We only conclude that in their common usage this is not the case. ine 
Study of Equality of Educational Opportunity is generally regarded as the 
most extensive survey of the U. S. public schools ever undertaken in the 
history of American education." Thanks to the unusual competence o _ _ 

James Coleman, principal investigator for- the study,- partial ^swer s_ - 
to some important questions were provided. But. these.._were IjTSely.^ _ 
questions of status : (1) What is the extent of ^racial ®thnic _^° up 

segregation in the_publ±c schools of: the United States.? _ — r- 

schools attended by children in the. United States equal in. thein facili- _ _ 
ties programs, staff and pupil characteristics? (3) What are the- - 

achievement patterns of children of different backgrounds « ^ 

their performance on achievement tests? These questions were answered — - 
jwi th xeasonable^adequacy ... and accuracy excep.t^ox -those .arfi Jr? 
to cooperate and fo r th ose' where reporting unats bad wide r an ge W i t njn — — __ 

unit variation. 

Coleman, asked a. 'fourth question . of his data... ^at reiati^hips ^ijt. _ 
between pupil academic achievement and characteristics of th ® ®f hools t y 
attend? It is in answer to this question that the quality of the 

- investigator-andj -the limitations -of _the--strategy imposed-rupon--him -become^^ 

— clearest* — Despite considerable insight -provided by Coleman as hs struggle 
with Sli question , he was. by ; no means able, to provide definitive .jnjwers 
to 'this question. In an earlier commentary on this issue , one ^>f Jt 

“authors of tRis report Tias stated: • * : 

When differences in socioeconomic background factors for pupils are 
statistically controlled, differences between schools account for. 

— ~ ’ only a small fraction of differences in academic achievement. The ^ ^ 

:i schools do.-differ, however,: in their relation to th ® _ vari ° u J r acial - 
and ethnic groups . ' White pupils seem to be less mff ected b y the _ 

quality of- their schools than minority group pupils. The achieve- 
ment of minority pupils depends more on £he s cho o Is t}iey ,_ a t 
than doe s. the achievement o f ma j or i ty . p upi Is . ' >;.Tn. the Sopth , P r - 
example , -40 - percent more of the achiev ajient of Negro . pup^Ts ; is : ? ., .r..:: 

A J ,.*4 4 - k -a ■pf i r 1 1 1 1 a T n O T'.S tll0V 3.t t Olid- . th&Il. ^ ■■ 
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Teacher quality shows an even stronger relationship to pupil achieve- 
ment, and it increases with— grade level. Additionally, its impact 
on achievement is greater for Negroes than for whites. On measures 
of vorbal skill and educational background, two relatively^poteirt 
teacher variables, teachers of minority group pupils scored lower • 
than teachers of majority group pupils. Educational background and 
aspirations of fellow students are also strongly related to pupil 
achievement. This relationship is less significant for white 
pupils than for Negro pupils. Coleman found educational backgrounds 
and aspirations to be lower among pupils in schools Negroes attend 
than in schools where whites are in the majority. In addition 
the school -characteristics which were shown to be related to pupil 
-achievement:, Coleman found. a. pupil characteristic, which appears., to 
have a stronger relationship to achievement than -all the school- . - 

factors combined. The extent to which a pupil feels that. he has 

control over his own destiny is strongly related to achievement. 

This feeling of potency is less prevalent among Negro students, but., 
where it is present * * their achievement is-higher , than that-Of. • 

white pupils who lack that -conviction. ' Coleman reports- that 
_ 'while this, characteristic shows- little relationship -to -most -school — 
factors , it is related for Negroes, to the proportion of whites . i n_... . 
the schools . Those Negroes in -^chools— with a~ higher proportion o± 
whites have a greater sense of control.' 

In trying _to dr aw . implications _from these, findings., ... it_ is import^Ut 
to consider that" Coleman has produced summary statistics wh^h ^ 

.-describe -certain conditions and-earrelationalrstatist'ies-'WhiehT-rn--"-- 

turn,- describe, .relationships .which 

. cidental . -Causation certainly- cannot-be- -inferred- from-the^strength-" 
of the_ relationships reported... When combined with -the. .problems 
some critics see in the study, we are- advised "to move with caution 
in using the Col eman findings to determine - public policy. - Such - 
caution, however, need not preclude, serious thought and considered 
. action.; i... ..V.. ,.w r — - *-.— •• " v; 

In this the best of the national assessment-studies -tro date, if ~we can ~ 
eain access to appropriate-populations , If -the-reporting. units', are ~suf - - - 
..ficiently homogeneous and if- the respondents -can be relied upon lor ae 
curacy, we ^ flndslhat it is possible to- deal ^ 

However, when we turii to questioim of Relationships ]where process and _ 

* more dynamic variahies are iinportant , .the^grossness. and ; imprecision pt_, 

’ the survey; and national asaeis^ for -more; - 

the determination of suggested relationships which for. understanding. - 
require-fmore- precise strategies . ......... 

C i.rc tivp -gwixra 1 - aL Lemn tssat ~ar natxona l~asse s smear of Project 
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can be made more sensitive to variations in the programs studied. Of even 
greater importance, however, is the encouragement of the competent 
investigr + or on the scene to explore through experimentation and small 
well-controlled comparison studies a variety of questions related to tne 
processes of development, of learning and of teaching. It is in the 
synthesis of status data with the data and findings of process studies - 
that the more important questions are likely to be answered. 

Public Law 90-247 mandates national evaluation annually on the results and 
effectiveness of programs conducted under the provisions of E.S.E.A. 

This mandate reflects their perception of an urgent need for data of_ two 
kinds : (1) decision-oriented data (an example would be how resources are 

presently being allocated) , and (2) conclusion-oriented data (an example 
would be the effectiveness of a specific educational procedure or program) . 
The data generated from the national surveys provide only a limited bases 
for the making of policy decisions and is lacking in firm conclusions 
which could be used to improve the education of the disadvantaged . 



The problems encountered in conducting broad surveys are numerous and 
difficult to overcome. *' Variations in response, rate between sample seg- 
ments within a survey, or between surveys makes it difficult to integrate 
findings or even to .delineate dev elopments. and trends . Aggr eg atiJlg _£iat_a_. 
across projects also presents many risks; Programs with identical 

objectives, such as the improvement of reading proficiency , may- vary 

greatly in their program characteristics and may also involve different 
pupil subpopulations which may in turn vary extensively in their character- 
istics. Standardized and uniform measurement practices have not been 
employed. Different achievement tests have been used, at different times 
of the year, and with varying intervals between pre- and post- testing. 

. There is no -reason to assume- that testing took place under uniform - 

conditions. Teachers vary in their ^expertise in this area and there is a 
growing body of knowledge indicating that test scores can be significantly 
influenced by a number of variables pres enf dui-ing the administration of 
tests . It is important to recognize that surveys % notr^al with^data 

- "which come ffbnhthe manipulation. of control of program variables, from 

randomly assigned pupils to specific treatments’ •> and the specif ic^..asj-__ — 

“T sociatioiTof these input variables with outcomes . These conditions are. 
essential for substantive conclusion-oriented 1 : Lv , ; : . . ; 



" i n ~p i ented - jdata-~reqoi.r-e -the-i employment of research- design criteria 

. in such crucial- data qualities as; -the r epres entat i vene s s of -experiment al 
1 • and comparison groups , control over ; t^ » and the adequacy, 

of the measurement procedures- -used. - These .criteria. c,an best be estab- 
lished and maintained in carefully, planned and executed small scale 

studies;*/ g:| ' fj| jg 1 1 1 HI | % W§ | > Jf v . | S jff 0 

■ ' ” . - 
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C. Evaluation Research: Purpose, Design 
Interpretation, Policy Determination 



But one would have to be very naive to assume that, because we know the 

limited utility of survey techniques in answering substantive evaluat.rve 

research questions, we will see an immediate retreat from this kind of 

research and an embracing of other techniques. The practical, admin _ 

istrative, and political situations demand that we have st ^ t ^ 

and as much substantive knowledge as we can cheaply and quickly come by. 

We turn then tr the questions of what are the uses of national assessmen 
survey data and how can these techniques be better used. 

Suchman_has proposed five. categories of criteria according to which success 

or failure of a program may be evaluated. These are: 

a. Effort; 

b. Performance; 

c. Adequacy of Performance; 

d. Efficiency; and 

e. Process. . - 

Effort has as its criterion of success the quantity -and quality^of activity that 
tikiiTplace. In the assessment of Title I programs we «ant to ^ h “ 
done," "what services were performed," "who was served by whom, how muh , 

"how often" and a variety of other questions designed to describe the extent 

and nature of the program". " These questions can be- answered 
_ techniques . They— can be more -reliably answered through, second party 

intervi ew te chn i que s than through self-report survey, questionnaires .. — -- 

Performance . has as 'its criterion the result of -^fort--^ 

activity ‘which has been determined - to have occurred'. If- objectives ure clear and 
an adequate criterion' measure has been applied,- data referable to a m 
can be collected through survey techniques. Again, accuracy and reliability can 
be enhanced through the utilization of second party^obscrver-interviewers^^ 

assuming that measurement of criterion mastery has been 

experiences in pupil progress assessment related to new efforts at accountability 
suggest that the pressure to ha ve= pupils show significant gains in^test scores as 

. resulted in inappropriate measurement procedures and data manipulation. 



Adebuacy^ ^ of ; PeM^^ce, rbifef s to" the 

- +r,V'o i o mriSvri-' A ^ ti fiftd . In th is. category, a„: Title I 
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Efficiency is concerned with how good the treatment is when compared to other 
strategies , is there a better way, easier way, or cheaper way. Efficiency -is 
concerned with determining if there are alternatives which can produce the same 
results or more for less of any of the input variables. Here we get into Panned 
variation or the study of natural variation in the population of pro 0 rams. The 
latter can be managed utilizing survey techniques. The former usually requires 
on-the-spot intervention. However, in surveys of naturally occurring Program 
variation it is particularly important to know whether what is ^reported as dif- 
ferent actually is different- whether the elements alleged to be present or 
absent actually are, and to what extent they reach the children for whom they are 
designed. In comparison studies like these, the validity of the treatment report 
becomes crucial -is the program what it claims to be andjias it^been- appropriately 
applied to the target population. National assessment s have not been -very: 
successful in answering questions of efficiency. - 



Process as a category of criteria according to which a program may be evaluated 
Ti - concerned with explanation- -how and why a- program works or does- not work- for -whom 
when and where. Some might argue that this is not an evaluation question but 
a research question. We have earlier taken the _ posit ion that the^ultimate _ 
questions in any evaluation cannot be- distinguished from those of research. T 
quote Suchman, "making sense of the evaluative findings^is the basic reason 
for adding a concern. with process to the evaluation study. Without it one is __ 
left with descriptive results, no matterhovr ^sophistrcafed the statistical or . 
graphic presentation. The analysis of process requires (1) the objective and 
systematic specification of the elements and operations of the treatment vjriabl 
or variables; (2) the objective and systematic specification of the character- 
istics and functions of the population with special attention given to the natuie 
of. the relevant independent- subject variables and dependent subject van a yles;-- 
(33 ..the._obi-ec.tive. and systematic . specification..^ the situational context -in which..- 
the treatment, occurs.; and (4) ^ thfi-ob xectiv&^and systematic, specificatron-of - 
anticipated as well as unanticipated outcomes... . In dealing with . this process — 

category of criteria, we are well beyond the sphere of survey techniques. It is 
to be recalled that it was on the shoals of process analysis, that the Coleman _ 
Report floundered. H© was wise' enough, however.' not to attempt to deal with 
process in that national survey, but this absence none-the-less limited the 
interpretations which can be drawn from his findings# 



-Following the Suchman cla^sif icati-on-it-n^^ans -that surveytechniques as-utiiized- 
- in the Elementary Education survey can be used to determine aspects of the status 

of effort and .performance . As we move to-iquestions of adequacy, e ^fi c^ency ^an 

process , depend enca ;on the survey b.e coma"^ el.y inadequate ; , Given thj 

uroblem of mandated’ national assessment.,,, the,- Off ice. of Education may w^nt~..to give 
. consideration ib-conibinations-iof -effort^- -F.oa^ example., the Elementary Education - • 
Survey could .be used; to rde.t ermine ;; ' ’ 



. l;. : . program’ c (niMbe^r , -kindy ■ location , mag nitude , stg.t 

-j — — i ~^pat±e , ms * ie laments ^of- prbgram^prograjn- objectives . -eic'. ^ ; ~ 

. . — 2 , population char act eri s t i cs (including - na-ture and- dcgree-yf needy; - ~ 

\ inidge t char act eristic s ; - . . . 'v'V’V 

; ’ r v : 4 ~ ' ; 

v ft ’ 1 » ^ . y-- .. ^ 
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4. situational characteristics (economic, political, social, geographic, 
demographic, etc.); 

5. opinion measures of impact; and 

6. criterion measures of impact. 

These data could be used to indicate various aspects of status and appropriate 
analysis could reflect some elements of performance or impact. If the at- 
tributes under each of the five categories are sufficiently delineated, some 
simple relationships could be determined. All of this is, ofcourse, based on the 
assumption of accurate data and general respondent cooperation. To support 
this assumption and to, thus, strengthen the inferences which could be drawn from 
the survey data, the major variables could be. -defined- -and -standard enter ion 
measures established. In addition, field teams could.be utilized to conduct 
site visits for the purpose of parallel data collection on a randomly selected 
sample of programs If the site visit locations.-M.^e-..:designated'. '^t.er^ttoa~staXus ; 
data were reported and the data from the two sources .were congruent , there would 
be provided greater confidence in the total data pool. ~ . 

In a similar manner, if several small carefully -designed and controlled performance, 
adequacy of performance, efficiency and process studies were, conducted,. -the -data — 
from these small studies could be compared to the data from the survey as could 
be the findings. Where the national assessment data and findings closely cor- 
respond to those. of these controlled studies, confidence -in the . survey, data and 

findings would be -enhanced. In fact, the findings from the efficiency^ana ■■■■■■; 

process studies could contribute to better understanding the findings from the 

other- studies and thus provide ~a~more appropriate basis foirpoiicy-determinat ion 
and new program- design. - - — 

The evaluative research problems and issues which have been discussed in this 

section and in Section I are deserving of serious attention. ^^wjever.,_an eity 
' elusive focus on technical problems of evaluation can be illus ionary, partic- 
ularly in this field. Suchman calls attention to an important issue. He has 

written : 

"pure” 



To some extent evaluative research may Offer a bridge between "pure and 
H appTi-ed ,J - re search. Evaluation maybe viewed as- -a- field test of” the ~ - 
validity of cause- effect hypotheses in basic science whether these be in 
the field Of biology (i.e. , medicine) or sociology (i , social "work) . 
Action pro grams tn any s i . oria;-^ > : £i gld should -fe e .Jb a.s e d. . .Post 

"ayaiTable lscient if ic_ knowledge _and^theory, of that f i eld . As such , . -e v al - 
uations of the programs, are ; intimate l^ . txed 

into the proof or disproof of ..,s.u.ch ^no,wledge.. Since ._such, a. .knowledge. • — ~. 
’^baS<0 ^TTt higt f Ounda ti o n of any-action program , the : ey^l . 

. worker :; whp.' ; a :h.is/ task : -in the .'spirit' of -.testing. .somejiiheOreiica l 



propositiorir^ 1 ^ng 

; .inp-'st • ' yt o *, -pro^gtam-.- ’^y^. • •• 




• : ■ : [fr \ ■ ■•V-HVy’i.' - 
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Sri^rLdel generally reflects the acceptance of a trend or an investigator s 

reputation and not the examination of alternative theoretical construe s 
reputation a , . This condition -would- not be so serxous- were x-t not. : 

fo? the 1 fact that we know so little about the educational rehabilitatxon an 

habilitation of the disadvantaged. 



i i. I1S -return for a moment to the studies summarized in Section II. Our ™ a 3J r 

» r, 

for any knovm educational disability. We are unable to -specify the nature o 

a „ d 

tectoiques^is b not i going^to r solve n the n problem e o£ 0 ideationally^^^^le^^-granmi^g. 



Some planners have argued for more money c^^ent^ted^^f .locations^as ^ 

Strategy for soTvlng the problems of this field. It is certaml> true that tnere 
are very few locations where it can be said that funds adequate to the * a | k .... 
have been provided. Looked at nationally we are probably spending about 2 bill 
doUars pe? year for special educational programs for the dxsadv ant aged. When 
Coien estimated the cost of the necessary effort almost 3 years ago he gave a 
figure of 10 billion dollars annually. Gordon and Jablonsky .were a a 
that -time -by- -the -Civd-l -Rights Commission to design a program and estimate 
cost ?he Gordon and Jablonsky estimate was 50 billion additional dollars an- 

nualiy or twice as much as was being spent by the- entire 

-^FaHTishmeht in 1968, and five times the Cohen estimate. Either of these 
figures would represent a massive tt ans£ ^ion. Either would represent ^^es- 
sential ingredient for optimal educational development for the people of this 
coun«y, but even funds It this magnitude will not provide condttxons sufftcsent 
to the tasks. Before large additional sums are invested, a strategy must be 
developed. 



A strategic attack upon a problem is programatie. The nature .of the problem " 
determined 0 several ?actics are dove)o K e.d.to deal with the mamfold nature of ... 
the problem.- f Tactics are ordered and sequenced. Priorities are establish . 
R-esourcas a-re-deal-oyed in- -relatic<n -to-dif-fe-r-ential- and 



.Pod-i-t-icai 

Resourcas^ ^ are-deaLoyed in- reiai ^ wu-~< 

and social situational facto rs; are taken into account and 

theae - and^other--preparations--have--bean-~tei^ed“t 6 -i--one- is • - g 

- — — money- and may have a program -qi^strategy wop^hy- of Jhe evaluaf^a ... 

-effort; necessary to- answer~sbme^3£^die^,cruc±ad -auest3.ons=;xit..Jibia.-fj 



research-effort- necessary to- answer"aome ^ox . -prn e,cr-ucx^i.^-H^™ -iTv^iffirciencv 

A recent experience in one of our major, citxes as illustrative of the ina^ffrciency 

of adretiua-te P fcmdingi-“Ten- mil latnr-idalfars- annually were 

a.i ; t of. tkin-reoort to conduct - experiment almost ams in tnir.teen.. element jr, - - 



of adetjuate funding Ten- millatnT-'daltars ‘ annual xy w«x c 
;.auth0rj*of- tlvis-report to : conduct: experimental^rogr ams in .tnir. t een „,elem.qi^t_ y - 
Schools. Some of the steps enumerated were undertaken but most -were no . 
program was leas than three months-old when it became clear that social anj^ 
•^Oliticdl problems related to the teachers onion and certain elements in the 



O ’ 
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communities to be served were making aspects of the program impossible to imple- 
New functions had been prescribed for teachers but teachers had not been 
trained to perform them (they also had not been convinced that they could and 
should perform them) . The program required changed relations and procedures m 
bureaucracy^but the bureaucrats were not ready for change. Different program 
elements had been prescribed for different schools, as if we were unaware that 
pupil needs varied within schools and that program elements should be 
pupils and not to the school buildings to which they are assigned.. The fact is 
that after 30 million dollars and three years of frustrated effort while there 
has been some improvement in these schools and m the achievement of the 
pupils, it is impossible to find 30 million dollars worth of change or new develop- 
ments in this field. 

More important than simply adding money is the need to allocate new and more 
money for specific kinds of efforts under specified conditions. For example, . 
instead of a national assessment or the simple concentration of funds in P a 5' . 
_ticular locations, new monies.could be assigned to well -conceived programs^having 
adequate theoretical foundations and coupled with adequate proces s -orient _ 

evaluation. In these cases program and evaluation funds would be these 

but quality of program and evaluation would not be left to chance, _ 

circumstances random assignment of pupils to treatment and comparison groups 
could be assured; program elements could. be. specifically. designed. 

pupil needs, systematically varied for studies of efficiency, and systematic y 
analyzed for studies of process. It will not be until we take the problems of 
programming and .the problems of evaluation seriously. and allocate ; tbe necessary . 
thought, time and money that the important questions and issues will be served 
by evaluative research. 
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Ab s t racts of Other Studies and Programs 



The studies . and programs listed here are considered to be! useful 
documents in this field for reasons of descriptive worth, of research 
or program techniques, or for other, less tangible reasons such as 
the inclusion of valuable innovations. They were all examined by the 
staff, but are not represented on the matrix in section. -I IB due tp , ; .the 
lack of an adequate delineation of the nature of the input v^riqbles.^o 
a lack of evaluation procedures which make causal relationships pqss lble, 
or to a lack of statistical analysis . Many are discussed in section- If C . 
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White Plains, New 



York: Center for Urban Education, 1968. 



Bondarin, Arley. "The Racial Balance Plan, 

- York ♦ A Report . * New 

4 7p . ED 034 814 

This report presents both a description of the White PI ains . Racial 
Balance Plan and an evaluation resting heavily^on pupil achieve 
ment data. Areas covered include: background information.student 

population and facilities, personnel, population stability, pare 
and teacher opinion surveys, pupil attitudes and behayior, anal- 
y S is of -compa-rative- academic achievement— before - and after i 
tution of the plan, and finance. 



£ r-o-d-y-, — -I* awreRe-e; — a n d , t-h e r s * 

lege Potential of Disadvantaged High 



D-i s coy e r-f-nr g — a flrd* ~]>ev elo p-i ng— t her 



'G D-3r — — 



School Youth; A Report of 

Third* Year of a Longitudinal Study o n the College P* sco y e ^ 



and T) p v p 1 opmen t P rogram! Report N o'.. 68-2^ New York: City 

Division of Teacher Educat io n , 19 6 8-* 



versity of 
ED 034 809 



New York, 



Uni- 
20 lp 



This report' examines the College Discoye 
wh ich seeks to id e n t i f y un der ach i ev i ng d 
students with college potential, to incr 
tion, to improve their scholastic achiev 
acceptance of college study as a realist 
and to facilitate their, college success . 
sp.eciali zed„..to.p.i cal. ess,ay.s..ani summaries 
comparisons of the first and second year 
achievement for the first year group in 
achievement for the second year group in 
of the summer program, curriculum, colie 
services . ; 
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Busse, Thomas V.; and others. Environmentally Enriched C l ass, 
rooms and the Cognitive and Perceptual De velopment of Negr o. 
Preschool Children* 1970. 35p. 

The objective of' this study was to determine the relationship 
between play materials and the cognitive and perceptual- develop--- 
ment of young children. Two Head S tar t^clas srooms S1X 
areas of . a large city were*, paired for physical facilities an 
equipment. Subject children totaled 78 experimental and 83 
controls. The six experimental classrooms received addition, 
equipment and supplies specifically chosen to augment cognitive 
development and/or social interaction; e.g., magnets, puzzles, 
dolls, puppets. The Binet, WPSSI, and ITPAwere administered 
in November and again in May. Teachers’ encouragement of the 
use of equipment and teachers' effectiveness in fostering cogn-i 
tive- learning were -studied by observtng^thenr over a -six month 
per-iod. <Non.fr o f the teacher s were c ert ifie d-t o • t e a chrat 'th-fr. 
preschool level.) Results showed that: (1) control children 

gained significantly more then experimental children on two parts 
-of the WPSSI and the reverse was true for a tftd-r d- part Q2 ) con- 
trol and experimental teachers did not differ significantly -on 
encouragement of the use of equipment; (3) based on^ observ er 
- -tings, -~t hfr-e-ontro-l teachers -were- found ~ to be s lightly mo ru— eff-ec t 
ive in fostering cognitive learning . ; The authors con eluded- t h at _ 

"A ’properly ’equipped preschool classroom is apparently not a 

panacea for the problems of disadvantaged children. 



Carrigan, Patricia M. S cho o 1 Pesegrega t i o n v i a Comp ulsory rPupi ^ 

Transfer: Early Effects .on Elementary Sc h ool Ch i 1 dr en. ; j - ^ a — 

Report . .Ann Arbor: Public . S chools ^ . 1969 . 433p.,-rED 036 5517. 



This is an extensive study of Anri Arbor s 



firs t’ school "de’s agre- 

gation effort, involv in g t h e-- 1-965- closing of Jones elementary 
s cho o 1 and subs equent reassignment o f 

population to predominantly white 

pn the first year of school desegregation, exploring academic , 
social , behavioral, and . a 1 1 i tudinal characteristics - 
-^hildr en-tr ansf err frd f r-om -Jones y <2-)— in a r-a c i a 1 ly - m i x-e d -gr o up 

■ ‘ f roin Jack'S no •change, in s chool set tin g) , 

p r e d o m in anti y : wh i t e rece lying - s ch o o 1 

■ -year 
five 



its p r e do m i n an 1 1 y. JN e g r p 

s ch oo Is . Th e r es ear ch f o c used 

exploring aca 

in -the 




and (3) in 
ch i ld'ren . At • the end of a 

t r an. sf.e r . ,pu pi Is : showed 
en t .. showe d normal.^or 



e r : , : than gal n s mad e by the other two 

ie-g?r er s > ( s t ill. in e lementavy r eceiv- 
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Carton, Aaron S. Corrective Reading Services for Disadvantage d 

Pupils in Nonpublic Regular Day Schools , ^Evaluation of _ 

York City Title I Educational Pro n ec ts , 1966 ~^ 7 — . ? gw York - 

Center for Urban Education, 1967. 78p. ED 034 008 



The main objective of the New York City Corrective Reading Pro- . 

iect, funded by the Elementary and Secondary Education Act, T , 

it E. improvement of reading competence in;students with reading 

retardation of one year or more in grades 1-4, or with retardations 

of two years or more in grades 5-8. The program was implemented _ 

in' 171 non-pubTic regular day schools whose student bodies were 

derived from low-income families . Corrective reading _ teacher s^- - -• 

responsihle. tQ_.aed employed_.by__the : _New-,Yorl^<ii ty^^rd_o.^u ; ^,^ ^ 
" * - . - _ „ a. i. i ^ A o Tni c ornut) OI 



t ion 



lSl D-J-e : CUll< J-u jr - - . - . • > 

visited the schools on a part-time basis. This group 



t e a c h e r s .w a s . :s p e c: 1 a 1 1 y trained jeed, -_t.hes £. , teach er s_ . 

along wi th th^ev.ijdenc e .of impr o.ved r.eading-.pexf.o : rnaace,,.a$.^^ 
dance and attitude toward s chool , -flnterTiew^and :;q,u.es»tiomaxt ---- 
forms used in the program are appended-.- 



Cher tow , Dor ftA . 
. “ Final Report. 
ED 022 



Project 

Syracuse 



Heal Start: 
University , 



The 

New 



Urban 

’ York , 



and "Rural 

196 8 . 303p . 



of 



two urban" Head ' S t ar t centers 
schoo 1 y ear 19 6 6 — 67 
a-f-f ec-t~ t h e • 

we r e- co^mpar ed in te rms of 
char a c ter is ti es, (2). -admin is tr at ive _ 
r ecrui tmen t , (4) staff, (5) parent involvement. 



An analysis of" two rural arid 
state of New York during the 
out if rural-urban variables 
pr o grams . The f our ■ r pi o grams 
ity socioeconomic 
(3) pupil 
Tow throu 
from examinations 



in the 
to find 
Head S t art 
•rcommun— 



f ol- 



and 

’interviews and 
the centers . All 

Head Start programs were* nursery-school , rather than academically , 



Data were cbllec ted during field 

of proposals and office files at 



oriented . Re s nils Ind itate^tha tr 

'aiization of "the staff and required more written re 
rural’ administr at ive units . ' However , urban c enters 
ili ties ,/ a—wider r an g e p f 
-and a-ides - i' ■ an d a mo r e 

c hi 1 d r en • t hah x xir a 1 ,c._ . . — ,,, - , , , . _■ , 

por taFienZ P-nobllems andv f.xom .un.a^aila.b.ili t / of s o c i a 1 ,: h en 1 1 h , 
p S y chhl oglc-a if ^nrvi’c &$■." ; -Th ;e . ■adyafftag'ea ? and d i s a d van tra^s of He ad 
Start _ :c ent eje^ b e in g;. a ;t tac he. 4 12.. a 



caus ed deper son — 
than small 
h Ad bettet;: f ac- ' 
-from which t o choose -teacher s 
population' f rom^which- to r ecrui t 

• - 'iV* -' ll Tl* '-I-J'jCT. T ±2':JL A . jp m 



Rural cente rs. suf. fgMdTTei-ilil n s -“ 

and 



p ub l i e s chp.p l .. s ( ys ; .-t 



also di s- 



^ns^d"lln“ rhnZreRort . ‘ Appendix' _ A , is an interview guide usad in the 

study ’ A_ bi b-1 io gra ph y is included^ ... .... j - • ----- _ 



* ore*:- .y.' 
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Cohen, Harold L. Measuring the Contribution of the Art's in the 



Education of Disadvantaged Children. Final Report. Silver 
Springs, Md . : Institute for Behavioral Research, 1968. 192p. 

ED 024 746 



This research project attempted to evaluate changes iff the spec- 
ific educational behaviors of 73 underachieving urban Negro chil- 
dren and seventeen underachieving middle-class white children who 
participated in the six-week Friends /Morgan (F/M) summer demonstra- 
tion program in the arts. Training sessions on applied operant “ ^ ^ 

theory ,an d -env-ir-on mental d e sign were he Id b y "t h e“ Xri s t i’tut e for 
B eh a vi o r a 1 Research for T the_ F/M .teach errs and^i^tnd'ent'-int'e^n-^ v t^-'’--^^- ; ~ 
as sis t them in developing expl i c i^-measur ah l e .go a-l-S:- and-p r oc e du-res -""" 
to "fulfill the goals of the program. The changes in the 



necessary 

scores o f . the- maj or expe r imenta l exoap w ere . co.m p a red - wi.th~~thp sje of- — — 
a " compariso iigj oupdrawn ra n doml y_ fjr,pjqa hhe^ent.ine -s ch-o-o.1 population 

(no t only " und^er achiever s) . — 0 the b.e,h.av;irotc«i:' dat a^.r.ela-t--ive -.^o : these— : - 

'changes wer e a c cumu la t ed . Th e FI ana g an Aptitude Classification Tests 
measured the effects of participation in the program on the. student' 
interns . Photographic slides recorded the children* s involveinent . - - 
An -appendix ' con t ains the srcrip t p ; f J v^~s ujt lll 

o ve rvie ws ‘t-her^ent ir e' ; ‘o^iWcjETT - '** - *?;. T.-j.:.. . '■ 



Coleman, James A . ; and others . 



Washing ton-, D . C . : U . S . Of f i 



Equaiity o f "Educ af i o n a'T 0 p p o ir t u n i t y . 
ce of Education , 19 6'6 . 7'4 3p i" ED""0T2 2 7 5 



The pro due t o f a n ext en siv e. s .ur ve y — r-e q-ue s ted by— the-Giv id- --Rights Act" ~ 
of 1964, this report documents the availability of equa : l;:.;eduea ti.o.na.1 
opp o r t uni ti 6 si in the public schools iof m ino r i Sjp h P g r be s , P u e r t o_ 
-R leans , Mexican - Am e ric airs“r' "Or”! ad — Am e f f c ain s , ~ah d Amer ic a n " India ns, 
as compared with opp>or turiit ies for majority group whites . Compara- 
tive estimat e s_ a r e made o n;;ia 1; re gi.o na 1 as well - as on -a n ati o n a 1 basis 
Speci f i c a 1 1 y , the report d» 
i t y gr 6 up - pup ± Is arid t each< 
be tween s t udjenuts ’ achi evement-r'- as . measur ed : t-Ss t a, '-arid 
the kinds of schools they a ttend. Educational quality is assessed 
in t erm s of cu rri cul umni-eF-farhd-y—sehool-f acflities'^e aff~Texfb~obks"r 

1 ab o ra tor i e s , and 



[ e t a i 1 s - - the - d e g r ee o f • s e gr e g a t i. 6 n o f min o r - 
iers 'i’n'"tHe scTVop Is and the re 1 at ions hip 




pupil, 
o c uETen t S'", 
V$4v25v^V; 



me 
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Conners 



C. Keith; and Waller, David. Beliefs , Attitudes — and 



Behavior of Teachers of Headstart Children'., .. B altimor ei. Johns; 
Hopkins University, School of Medicine, 1966, I6p. 



Thirty-one teachers of the Baltimore summer 1965 Head Start pro- 
gram wer e asked to state -their bel-iefs an topics such ta-on, 

punishment, and welfare. These statements were, coded on the basis 
of concreteness-abstractness and relativism of truth. Findings^ 
showed that about 2/3 of the teachers demonstrated the most con- 
crete belief system," and that these teachers, had n>havi^s 

in common— e.g. , they 

teachers ^t^-rdTrtrts- father than with children, and- they 



o th 



indulged in" beh a vi c r unxcmnected preparation or -actual _t each 

incr. The more "abstract" teachers emphasized, more concern f or jglg ht, 

and w elfa r e^ot o^her-s - i n 'tlre 'clan S ”r-crom— ■The'-r'e 

b et w e en t eacher - bel ief - sy stems ana d -irher-amo tmx--o f Sf V 

summer pr ogr am . • (The au th o r s s u g g e s t s^how-ever , 

probably too limited as a measure of the kind of cognitive, growth 

which teacher belief systems will influence . ) 



Cormier, William H. Effects 



_ ti _______ of Approving Te ach trig Be haviors on — 

‘ Cl as s r oo m-^ B eha v i o rs~ o fblsadvan-ta ge d Ado 1 e s cen t-s- « -Knoxville: 

University of Tennessee , 19 7 0 . - 



The aim of this study was to determine the effect of socia ^J^“ 
forcement by the teacher on the c las sf‘o om b ehaylo r ® J - 

~#xs a“d v A fita ged~a d o rercenls .: ' The s tudy " al so i nv e s 1 1 g a t e d th e T. e n g _ ^ 
o f -• time-aec esaary o,^ diem^n-s^^at e --m^rk^^dh^g^^.n^e^ 

jecls were six eighth-grade classes . Three students xn each class 
were identified by the tea ch e r a? d i step tive , ( t arg e t .s t udent s ).^.a _ , 

were the object of ’ social reinforcement techniques,^lsacufir ar^ s 
b ehavi43r^w^s..-obs-ery^d--eid-.-rec6 ! r^^^d^'a iir idg er.i.p.d- o f 

several we ek s^ and; then teach ers were ids true ted in the Princijl 
o f 's o'di f 1 [ J ' m ede . d u-r-an g . <* . _ 

random sequence of var i ed-leng th c on t r o 1- and exp e r Ament a i c ond.it i o n s 



Analysis “of s,Ludent .hle.hayi.ar.-.rax.ealed „a, significant, .change. n _ 

and long timo-perioas . It 'is coTiol'udeT fli.t social reinforcement 
can > improve - th e ..class* o om *be havd-or^fp^ ^ 
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Cox Helen R. Effect of Maternal Attitudes, — T eacher Attitudes, 
and Tvoe of Nursery School T raining on the Abilities of ^ e — 
Tc hool Children. Final -Report.- Washington, D.C. : Catholic . 

Univer s i ty , 1968. 94p . ED 028 844 



The purpose of this study Was to assess the importance^of tea .. 

attitudes, maternal attitudes , and traditional versus Montessori 

nursery school training on the learning and^ achlevemen thirtv-eisht 
preschool child. Eighty-two middle class children and thirty eight 
disadvantaged children who' attended either Montessori or traditiona 1 
preschools comprised the sample. The children were tested in the 
fall on the S t an ford-Binet- an d Penbedy-P-icture Vocabulary -Test -an - 
. rllls tli in. th* spring with-Mve -Caldwell -P-xeschool and . the 

Stanford-Binet. Teachers of nursery school classes . 

Minnesota Teacher A 1 1 it ud e Inveatory, and - moth erj_o f the ^ ^ d ^ ! t udv 
completed -the, Mary land Par.en t- A t-t-i t ude.. : S urvey ... -Results o f the _ study 

_s!)lQ-W ed_ the t midd: la — da. sadlo.ntaaa.ojci. c hJJL dX-enc_s.cor_e_d_. slgni " 

higher on personal-social responsiveness , associative 

and total test s cor es than middle ciass-chil dr en^n^rmd^iGnel - 
. nursery- school ..program. Disadvantaged. Montessori?. children al - 
t a i n e d^ s i g n i f i c anti y higher scores than did their ^counterpart s^u 
a traditional -program. Farther flndings^inddca tenths t 

teacher, attitudes were, not highly-related, to preschool children s.. ...... 

. achievement and ... tha t .materaal- atti tud ea. had- no.-.sig.nlf icant.af fact 
on the achievement of these children . 



Dispenzieri, Angelo : and others. The College Discovery Program: 

A Synthesis- of R e.s e a r ch, ... „New.-. York ; City Universi ty o f New York , 
Research and Evaluation Unit for Special Programs, 1969 . 7 6p . 



ED 041 0 7 0. 



,-I-n i-t-s • 1 nitial yea rs o f —op eratio n~* the - College "Hi 6 c'o vary Pr o'gtaffl 
( C D P.) h a s jd..e.m o n s t r ate d t hn„_ f e a sihl 11 1 y&o f pr o vi d In g . . hi g h e r - e d u cap - 
tion at the university level to underprivileged. ^nd r educationally 

deprived youths Minority group enro Ilmen t const i t u ted approxim- 
a teiy f o;ur— ’flf the o f ‘ the . _to tal population of CDP students, while .• 

; -f e-wdr:.:'' than bn-d-f iflrh of the regularly mdtrltulated City University. , 
8lddenta were lf:rom le = depr ived -group 's/,-.. Of: t h e - f ir.s.t : t-w ; b 

t afi 

; . munity colleges by January , 1-9 6-8 ; -mo st-of these s tudents (178) even 

tually 
' deg: 




ERIC 
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n„r,v, Qm Rirhard M. Proiect Know How: A Compr ehensive and Inno- 

Iltive Attack on I ndividual Fa milial Poverty. Tallahassee: 

Florida "State University Instituted! Human Development, 

1969 . 39 7p . 

The goals of this program were to stabilize families by reinfore 
ing the members in normal familial roles anu to normalize the 
intelligence of the offspring by providing a sufficient level 
ad^l al«htioh and intellectual ^i^ulstion. Fifteey white and 
fifteen black families were accepted . each yea^ class 
conditions — experimental, middle class ..control, and^lower 
control; they were admitted to the Project on J the , ch * ld four " 

birthday and retained until that child entered school. The £ u 

maior parts' of the Proiect - weld: (1 ) Pre School Training Pr °8 r ® m 

providing, verbal, and environmental stiraul.i ; . ( 2.) - J*® ' : . " : 
Program which -attempted to change the sothei’ A ^ehavior^ and_ ( 
influence the child’s intellectual development, (3) Fathers Pro 

-'gr-am 'enrph-a sizing crisis counselings- occupational training ^ 

lint; (4) health education and care. Assessment instruments rnclud 
the Binet, Bayley Infant Scales, Schaefer Language Development, 

~o b s-e-r v a t i o ns-, -P a 1 m e r- ’ Tr a I n i ng - ah d Assessment^ 
ies, andEvent '• ^mplhvgv'-^terfar^its showe^ .ot^ ^Tot bf 
ences in children’s test scores at entrance age ; ; (^_^an IQs pf^ 
tfe lower class black children were ho t increas ing^as^wefe _ f"® 

mid d"le "class, whit es"V (3)’ mo the rs^ "behavior s Y' er§ * ^ ^ ngl ^T"^?hers 

food preparation behaviors.; (4) 58 percent, of experimental .f athjr J 

were enrolled in occupational or general educational programs we 
none of the controls were^ “ 4 : : ; v ■: ■ ~ ~ : V ' 



ed 



as 



-Du sowi c z * -Ruse e ll A . -and - Hi-ggins-,- Kar t in 

Educational Program for Disadvant aged Infants 
■ ED 04 7 045- 



j . To w a-r-d- -a-n- -Eile c-tlv eu 



1971, 



Ig t u dy — a t tempt ed -to deteemine-^fcf rssignifiean ^t-^n^ la at ihg -O o g 

.£^“.l«..AO«!d he. achiutv.cd.hy .Accusing preschool 

"children younger than those now being serviced by tra . . ^ , 

— g r a ms - - ch il de e n . u nder ^ ^ s • 

c hi Id re nv ; 1 - 9 - 28 - months of -age ,--w.e^e -r-an^oml-y as signed- -to,-two-g-roup s ... 




O 
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Educa tional Testing Service, Princeton, N.J. 
dren and Their Fir st School Experiences. 



Disadvantaged Chil- 
ETS-Head Start Longi- 



tudinal Study. 
ED 043 397 



F rom Theory to Operations . 1969 . 259p . 



In the summer of 1969, Educational Testing Service (ETS ) began 
identifying 0 the 1,650*3 1/2 yee-n-oM children in- fo« sties across 
the country who would become part of a six-year longitudinal- study 
designed to assess, .the. impact of HeaA„Start . , The. sites 

-County ...Alabama, St. Louis-,- Missouri, Trenton, K ew. J e r s ey,.^n d P ^ 

land, Oregon. The children were measured on a large. number of rale ..... 

vant variables before any of. them had experience with some or no 

Head- -S t a r t pragr am .- This r e p ort-: ( the second-o f thr e e ) describe^ - 

attempts to. design an evaluative program, based upon -conceptions 
the complexity" of' the human organism and an interaction model of 
human development. Six chap t era presen t: . (1) a short history of 
"the ETS studyv~(V> impressions of the study communities, {3) 
ures used in initial assessments, (4) data col lection^pro cedur ps , 

(5) data storage arid retrieval system, (6) plans for data an ^ 

The s eventh and fin a 1- ch a p t er- ant i c i-p a t-e s - the-a c t ivl-t i e s - of:-! 9 ° . 

1 9 ye Four- apTp entire s ar e- included-; - (a) - trryput s of- measure , (b )~ work 

ing papers', (c) the ETS -Head S ta rt Longitudinal S tudy^and th e_ strpg 
Rouse Study, (d ) project personnel. 



Educational Testing Service, Princeton, N . J . ^_ _Di s advap ta ged_ Ch i 1 ^. 
dren and Their First School Experiences: E T S -H ead S ta r t . L o ng i _ 



tudinal Study. A Report in 



Two Vo lumes . 1970. * 1 0 9 8 p . 



-Thi s • r epor t- d esn-r ibes - the -ini ti-al-saiap.le--of-. the Long i t u-d inrarl— S tudy - 
of Disadvantaged Children and Their First School Experiences . _ The 

study is concerned with identifying, the components of early, educa- 
ti o n a s sociat e d with co g nitive. and I s o cl a 1 .. d evelopment , t h e environ 
■mtirtul and - ba-n'kgt o undr v a"ri af5“le-^ tlia^ modrer a t e ^^^fsB-ciatians, 
_nnd, how thesa^od^r:a : t6Es^oAu|ei ; tli^ 
cons is ts of 4.-8 year old,, children th, used 

attending. Head Start and~ Po llow-i:hf*-ough. pr o grams . ..Tns_tKUnren t &. . u sea,. 

- 1 hus ~ f ar-inc-tu-d < 

: va t:inri"s -irn- . . 

.views, with- feache rs 




Head St art and ttto a e anj> o r t 1 and , 

Et. Louis,- ana Ttentou. -Tolume T detail's' c'haracleTistics o€ the _ 
sample, methodology, findings -and- fu;tuT!e plans. „ Volume HI consists 

_rii#^h ; a^s;:- - ’ * 

•. a p r e 1 i min ary?; 



of supportive The r authprs emphaflrze-,-that - this is 

i ar y - v r ©port b-as 6 : d^ on r r a r n l^tn."i“t.-6 d s amp 16 *. 4 - 



•*r f- "-ij/;/ rn 






me 



• -ty. , 
ll-i 
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Educational Testing Service, Princeton, N.J. Disadvantage^ Chi ^: 

dren and Their First School Experienc e, The Sample; Childre n 

Tested in 196 9 Operations in the Head Start Year. 1970. 41p . 

ED 043 391 

This report, the third in a series, describes a Head Start longi- 
tudinal study of the complex interactions that may take place among 
child, family, community and program variables. Chapter 1 describes 
the initial longitudinal sample , based upon information on s ®*» 

Head Start., enrollment., and -socioeconomic status .- Analyses^ ® 

• of — mothers-' and fathers ’ educat ion and occupation. — C ha-pt e r-2 rg-ive 
an account of. dat a .collec tion during the-current -year- of- the stu y , 
when the children were first enrolled in Head Start classes . _ 

study- des ign calls - for two-lines- of - investigation : f oilow-up • Q f- the - 

longitudinal -sample-,-- and study- o-f appropriate cto^-action^-gtoup- 
(kindergarten through grade 3) . Thef Tersonal Record^of School 
Exoerien c e zt&E-0.S E ) an d the : Class room-Obs erva tno nah-Rafeing.-S 
sohality) were used throughout the progr am year- t-o reee r d- 1 he- eh-il 
dren's relat i o n shins w ith - peers , tea chers. , and... cieo.sJt.oom^materi^lo. J -_-.. 

"'The children were tested also on a variety of measures of .mental, 
motor , a n d- - p ex son a 1 i ty- dev ei op merit r Add-i-t ion-air- i j. C lOt ’ 

from parent interviews and cl a s s r ootr o b s er va t io ns , ‘ Tea che r and 
school administrator questionnaires are in preparation. Tne cross 
sectional study had not been done at the time of this report. 



Ed u national Test.i n g S e rvic e ...... Prince to n, , ,.N_.. J 

dren and Their . Fir s.t . Schopl -Exper iances : 



Pis a dv ant aged .C hj.l - 
ETS-OEO_Loi 



S t udv . The o r e ti cal Cons id era t ions and Mea surement S ttateg-ie s ^ 

- Appendices Related to Measures 1968 . 485 p . r EP 03 7 4 8 6 



This - report "is- part of a comprehensive s t udy 'of " the cognitive , p er 
sonal , and social development . : ofdisa dyan ta g^d children o vepth e ^ 
'crucial period age three- through— gr a-de- thr e e? ., . -Xhe a ; f 1 :^ h e . ® 5 u d y .. 
a r e t o i den t i f y r the , n o^pbn e~n t s ■ ■ of - early educ a t ion - a s s o ci a t edn -Tfd th 
.c hi 1 drenu^ dev e 1 apmenfe , d e t e r m±ne==;the y e nv i r o nmen-hai^-a n d ^ ^ r~- 

ground, f a ct or;^ inf 1 ;uis n c ing-.s u c?h .as.s r^' ^ 

. de s c r ibe._ho w. , th ese influences! opera t-e^-- - Th e -r epdf-t: fo ; ; 

- -s tr a-te gy and -tec ti c s i n -conducting 'research with the ^ipa ^a^ arged , 
chiri-dr-eti f s cognitive and per^eptvajL deyeTopmept , ,per s opp, an4 . so cial 
" rfe v e io iiWt , - phys ±&a i h ealJth -:a nd_rnui:r i fed en a 1 - sfeafeus and the empa ct. - 
upon children of the family, the classroom, the teacher, the school, 

. the. .,c:.om.muni'ty-^.Lend : -;th-e,'^’'fce;s-'t:^;3^^ffin-^'.jr : ^<^ 

-tegies andT 'patpc e.dures s 

- pi - t he^hpn^ii: u?dip al. |;®i 



sures s - by.: t i t ip,; index^: to .pwposea , , , 
•lection of study sites. [Pa&es C-5 , C— 55 , G-9 , 6-10, 1-13^ L- 
L-5, L-6, rand L-7 -o-f the *t,ext »may not reproduce -well because < 
^-rnaii si z:e -- .. 
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Epps, Edgar G. Family and Achievement; A Study of the Relation 
of F Si cily Background to Achievement Orientation — and — Far — ° 

an ee Among, Urban Negro High School Students. Final Reporty 

Ann Arbor: University of Michigan, Survey Research Center, 

1969. 147p. 



community for cos. and family . str u c tux e, 
these relate to levels of a rhievement mo tivation ir 



The interaction 



between community -^-7 a 

aspiration , achievement mo tivation *• and 

achievement values among Negroes is examined. The total sample 
cons is ted of ^2, 826 Negro and. white... student s from four s choo Is I 
a large, northern city and four schools in 
Also involved ■were two follow-up samples . 
variables were used in most of the anal”' 

( 2 ) grades in school, .and (3) amount of _ . . - 

In d e p en d e n t variab les were gr oup e d as f o 1-1 owsr s 
( 2 ) — p e rso nality ' arid at t i tude vaTia 



atti tude var iab les j 
the 



from four schools ...in 
a large southern city. 

The following dependent 
„es.: (1) ver b a I7 ; ab i lit yr. : 7 ’ . 

exp ected f u tu r e education • 

s ot ia i“ s tr u ctr-u r e ', 



and ‘“^3") : : iram iiy ' sirTuc-ture ; 



arid ... ... ..... 

-Amo ng t h e fin di-ngs-^w-er.e -the fo H ow in-gi ~ (i h 1 a-r g e -di^^rei^c fe o 
between vocabulary test performance of nor them and southern JJ. 

high-school students; and (2) a student’s self-conce.pt of academic 
ab.il i t y co r.r.e.late s s trb n:gly: with his“l : aG t u a 1 . g r..aii e.s.:. a n d v an.ticip..A ! :t 
f u ture --edu cat-1 on-. Xn-^ad-d i t-io -it,-- - a s 

effect of race... of pvnerimenter 



effect of race.. of experimenter and 
-for — actre v e ure h t _ s cores', hos t i lit y s 
Northern and Southern Negro student 



1 U i a v.u JL ti V w w « W » — — J — . •■r 

Northern and Southern Negro students is. 




cores 



Erickson, Donald A. ; ' ' and' Schw artz , Henri ei t a V dmmu h i t^^ Scfoo ^ 

- r at Rough Ro-ck: An Evaluation for bha- Of f lee of Economic Oppor- 

- tnn l-t v . . Chicago : ; Univers i ty of -Gh.icagp ,- :196 9.*„: 



The Ro ugh Ruck.-, .A-rizona.:,- Community - Sc-froo 1 »- a- Bur eau o-f X-n d i an- A-f f airs 
bo arding s choc -1 , i s an ^exp er imen t a l l -s e-t t in g in? ; ; wh^J 

ta t ives of thg community: . powe^ s : : oyer:,-. the 

cor^u^tr-oi r -th : e:eiuGation-of--rthei:t^ V ; ' v ~; 

tion were collected by. m'lM?, S>£ . 8 ,, . .ijkte^i ewp ,. 
q u e sit i o ix ft a ire s , as well as f .ana^ 

achievement tea t results . -Compariso ns_ w e r e m ad e w i t h d a t a o b t a 1 p e d 






, 1 ; *.. ‘ 'J. — ~ — - - / ^ — ' 



er|c 







General Electric Co., Washington , D . C. TEMPO. Analysis of Com - ^ 
pensatory Education in Five School Districts. Pinal Repor_tj_ 

Volume I: Summary. 1968. 65p. ED 023 532 

The results of compensatory education programs were evaluated 
in five school districts distributed across the nation. These 
five districts represented a sub sample. of an earlier evaluation 
involving eleven districts. Data were gathered on the amount and 
-type of CE and the achievement scores-of the pupils -par ticipating _ . ' 
in CE during the 1965-66 and 1966-67 school years utider Title I of 
tha Element ary and Secondary Education; Act o f 1965 . The. purpose 
of the study was -to. determine whe ther .^CE had im p r o v ^d- s~t u d -e*n»t<~ - - ^ i 
reading achievement , what types of C E' -proved mo s t s uc c es s ful , “and .- 

wha t pupil-s ch o o T - eiry i,f oumairt^a'c^ur 

men t change . ' The r es u 1 1 s^ in d i c a ted ia.cj: ea s e d. ,a c.n i e v eme.n t due . to^ ........ 

C E__a mo ng , p upi ls o f low ex. a ch iey em en t^^ya ls v C E y ef f ° ® — ? ^ ® 

- appeared to be the * mos t, sue c 

c o mp.o si t i on were two v af i a b 1 e s _ h a-n g e s/-: i^n 

achievement. A rela ted djo^mea t • is RC ., 002 .y 951 xy • , x 'vl '.} W "\-f 

General ; j3iecjbri.^ : Co^.^;;%g;kfoiji.g£;^ 

pensatory E ducation Programs, in .Fj-yg Suh..ool...D i ,sh-r.l.c,ts^..: .v^.^ a rk *-- 
Repor t . Vo lume 1 1 : Case Studies . '19 68 . 1 9 2p . BD^O 2 3 531 

_ Detailed case s tud.i e s ... of each - o f -the .five ys : cho-o 1^ 

c ip a ting in..' an e valua tion of ,comp ensa t o r y e ducation 
under Title I of the Elementary and Secondary; Education b 

are contained in this volume. Technical features and the me tnO- 
- dology in t h e: -- 19 6.5 - 6 6 >-a h d : 1- 9 6 6-67 s chop! -y e ax -p r ograins ax e-- Tl : ? 

des ctibed . " The de sc r iption . and; ^anSly £jLj ; . ;pjF_ 

^ctrplCloTn UhfT 

Cities; -alio cat i-on of -funds-; He of CR; analysis of trends; dis^nguish- 
/ • . iiie. f Vat u res '-'of ' s licce ssf ul : ; GE; : cfeartefistics associated with sue- ■ 
..ce S : S ^ffild';a-srmmary. Analytical- me thods ,' s tat is flea 1 data, and-a- 

d ©script ion of variables are included, in addition to a bibliograp y 

-A-' ; 'f'elat.e-d’..’ducumeht' is. RC - 0 0 2 1 9*5 > S ' "• v 'I . Vi&i ' : '1 



: descr ip t ion o r vanao ie s a ^ig: ■ 

A- -re la ted do cum en t is. RC - 00 2 352-; y-''. 

_ ■ -• n r*- -' xPMPfv. ' -Sttr‘vip-v' ; ahd AniTvses 




on pu- 
i4- 6 6 and " 
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1966-67 information was gathered on the characteristics of 
iupils, their schools, and their communities . Results indicated. 
(1) a slight decline in average pupil achievement level in the 

sample schools; (2) a slight ralpectlve' g™Ses?and /. 

_ . 4 -v.^v i nTjpqf achievetnent levels m tneir respective & . * - 

(3) C consider able^v-ar la tion in changes in achievement among- school- 

districts. Preliminary results suggested that the amount of 

improvement mas related to level ot Title X expenditures The 

overall study provided evidence that more specific studies we e 

needed to properly evaluate the effects of Title . - 

-Glass ‘Gene V.; and others Data An a lysis o f th^ 19 6 8-6 9 - S-urve^ 

of * Compensatory Education (Title I). Boulder: bnrversity of 

Colorado, Laboratory of Educational “Research-, -1970. - 193p • - - : 

-In t h i s— repo r t-,- - the— result s ~o f -analy sesLi 
19 6 9 Survey of .Comp ens atory E ducat ion are presented . : rTJvs ® ® 

IrZ 1 v s e s b e ar 'dn th e eval nation of - the - ope ratio ns: and imp actr of 
-Title I programs in- 9,236- school- diatric-ts- and 32 -719 elementary 
schools , involving.. 215.,.995 teacli.ers of 5,733,976 pupils ,-in %. ........ 



two, four and- six. The data analyses are organized ^ju^lour^^ 
general q=ues tions -ab o u t Wo mpe lisa fectr-y--'-e d ucast-i o n - p ^ x ^ 

elementary- s-eboo Is during -th-e- 19 68-69 echo ol year . ’ . Q _ 

nf families schools, and communities in which compensatory pro 
gram^wete 6 conducted 1 (2) the extent of the needa^ f »r compensaio ry 

education programs an d - hnw - t h es^e nereds-var red- wi th--suthr-f actor s . 
nunil ’ s e t h n i c group m emb ersfrip" and p norp riety o f ~th e^ process of 
the* alio cation: o f reso«rces!!and (4).-the impact of the Programs 

on academic achievement, personal growth, etc. ^ 



Gordon, Edmund W.j and Wilkerson, Doxe-y A. - Cc«p« ■ 
n i sa dvant aged : .. Pr ogiams. andlPractices^Ejeachcc 3-^rough .. 



College . 
30 9 p . ED 



laaLa aeu-.- a i ~ — — = — — ■ — - . 0 z - 

New York: College Entrance Examination Board, 19 66 . 

Oil 274 ' ; ;v r." : r ' . 



The disadvantaged population is .identified and specific compens a- 
to ^y eduS ti o/pr ogtams are--d es.cr.ibed in. this c omp endturn^ analy sia, 
and critical evaluation of compensatory education J" com . 

States Subiects specifically discussed are — (1) the status o 
pensatory education! ( 2 ) - .innovations i-n- s chool programs and staffing 
patterns. (3) lex tended S acfbl|services , (4) par ent and ; J; c o rnmun i t y . .. 

involvement and- • i C Si'^omp.^s 

-es-i t i-es— A cr itiq ue o f comp els atory edu cation exami n^a.. t h e P ro D 

in ' 1 ev^lua^ing programs , assesses major developments, and offers some 
promising guidelines .tcnducting^ thmam pt 4 . _ . outlines 
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t ion h g_R gua iza ion clearinghouse on the Disa d v antaged, 

Yeshiva Unxversxty, ERIC oiearxngi 

1967. 54p . ED 013 863 



In this report to the Commission on Ciyxl ..programs* are evaluated , 
impact of existing compensatory . nroeramsare determined, 

general criteria for the success o: f is estimated, 

and the cost for implementation ■ of eff ^e. xe ,ort 

After a review of nxne curre ** £ pract -iceS do not sufficiently 

concludes that present compensatory practices students> However, 

improve academic achievement xn z.s integration, - while highly 

contrary to the o pinions _ of ^manyv . ^ r oble m ,. -and ; decaying act.i.pn 

desirable , does not really solve t "P- Wo pristine edu- 

until the schools become desegregate compoun sted in this 

national deficiencies of Poor/ h xidr en . What ^xs ^gg ^ quality . edu _ 
report, then, -is a comprehens v.e for effective instructional 

cation based- upon ten „ specific '' intensive and extensive 

programs. This program would began .. . . individual-.' through 

early child ‘car* services* and would -follow optimally 

primary, elementary, and secondary s ^ °J i ' i ily poor children 
Includes students from all backgrounds- ^ hades s ary 

who cannot achieve academic competence > • . . .P * , week, and 

levels. The -program includes aa txt e ad e d sch».l f day,vtet,^ It 

year, and provides social , -heal t , an ~ in g for older 

also provides . for. work experience .and resident camping 1 

- Sio;aJ h "pr?ofiirgoal!"%nrrtr:btaining of financial assist- 
ance will not be easy. .... . - 



Gotkin, lassar G.; and others ■ TKe;D e vel o P B £ 3 t 

Reading Program: v- rki New Yofk 

sit ion of Analytical Skx lls . Final Report . 1369t . 201p . 

- - Dniversity-, Institute for Developmental * 



A three-year Barlem project ^^^“rinte.r^’lfted'hieja^.hy 

of S beginning^ r ead ing°skill^ S ut il iz ing the Edison Responsive Envi- 
ronments ins.tiu.cnt (talking typewriter ) was reported. 



.-- The' invest _ 



. igntion differed from 0 ..f K mop r e;:. » j ^ ^ s ( 2) concern with 

than 

« A. ' . Avt n i ATft n A R "L S I 



K. 



Ct lypeWLiUCi; "“X • • flS -nr 

Moore ’ s approach in three, ways: :.(1/ P^r 



— — .-r w -■ ; - . . j : f q \ ‘ 0 _ . Q +■ w An cr ..■OTQ.'O.h 3S.1 S on -GmKl nee.t 

individualized programxiig ^ auu A^/ » . s?; - - v; . 



indiv id uax xzea piugicmxu S , - W Q „ • . s aove rv 
ing an attantional environment j ra£he^^h^aj|lJ|OVjr|^^p 
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and a transfer study are reported, 
are included . 



Charts, tables, and references 



Greenleigh Associates, Inc., New York. Upward Bound: A Study o j 

the Impact on the Secondary School and Community^ 19 69 . - o P • 

ED 032 563 

This report contains an assessment of the imp act- o f- Upward Bound 

programs on secondary scliools and communities. Th-e findings are - 

based on a systematic study and analysis of the -relationships 
observed among .the. jumivers ities , -secondary schools , and commun - 
ties involved in Upward Bound. The study was earned out in six- 
teen selected cities across the nation to evaluate a --variety ot ~ ' ' 

different programs in an attempt t o -determine the effect . pwax 
Bound has had nationally. The recommendations in this report are 
aimed at providing constructive guidelines, for the. improve.meDt._of 
the program. This study -indicates that Upward-Bound has had a • • - 
signif icant impact on the student participants , but has had a 
minimal effect on the internal operations of the secondary schools, 
the at t i tude s-o-f the faeul t i e s, - and -the- r-eacti o ns of theloeal--- - 
communi ties-. -Many-asp e ch s~ o f “hhe- admin i s t ration and operation- 
of local programs need improvement. The. publi c relations^ role o 
local projecT directors should be broadened . Above all, it is 
essential that:- the program be expanded -to include larger numb-er-s 
of high school, students if any tangential ef fectis to ber ealixed.. 



Grdtberg , 
--Office 



Edith H. Review of Research 1965-1969. 
of Economic Opp Or tunit y , 19 69 . 5 8 p . - - ED 



Washington, D.C. 
028 -30 8" - 



This review of research and demonstration projects includes only 
those projects supported by the Research and Evaluations Office. 

No attempt is made to relate these projects or their findings to 
pro j ects supported by other ageheies-or institutions. Further, 

. this . r evi ew eke 1 u d e sV a 1 1 na t i o n a l^eva lu a t i o n studies ,; i .e . , those 
studies utili-zing national samples .on. the basis of a nations eva 
nation de s ignl, Th ay. -axe . rep orted-sep arately . - Since the Jirst _ 
resear ch and demonstration funding- during the s ummer of J9b5^_ t he __ _ __ 
"cat ego ties of' re search an d demonstration have temded to become th e 
following: (1) Sub-population Characteristics : (a) Language , Cpi c % 

nltlvel ^ Ihiellectuai, and Achievement behavior , (e);: Social-emotional 

Beh avlor - and S. elf - C oh eept.; (2 ); Demons hr atio n Pro grams; (3) T ea oh e r 
Ch aracteris tic S:i ;: ( 4 i Par e r n t i.P art i.c ; i pa t i o n ; . ; ( 5 ) H e ad Start an d the 
Communi ty ; an d , (6 ) • Foilbw^up 1 !;.. •*/••• r 



6 
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Hamburger, Martin. Report of t he E valuation Study of the Mu ^ 
cipal Cooperative Educ ati on and Work ” eW ^ ^12 719 

of New York, Department of Personnel;' 1965 . 7 3p. ED 

A descriptive evaluation has been made of a New York Ci 

ative program to motivate potential dropouts and ..o provide the 

with supervised paid employment's -^^^^“nei to%roupl, 

boys°and X gir ls" C in four ^dominan^ly N^gro-Euertc .Rican high schools 
j. N „„ York Citv. The program was evaluated by (1) intellige , 

ap tit ude^ 1 " achievement , ^attitude «... t = . < ». 

tionnaires, (3) on-th-job observations, and C4.) other da h 

included grade, disciplinary, and anecdotal information, P 

poses of comparison, a control group was-formed. Significant \ T 1 5 " 

the program group averaged a 5.50 XQ-point xncrease over the l.|5_ 

point increaseof the controls. The program group improved 

— e-rd a-t ti-t ude ? -at t e n dance , -and vtker no-n-a caiemi-c- beh-a-v-ior- .- 
ever, while the number of high school graduates among the program 

g^oni exceeded that of the control group, their level of vocational 

aspiration did not noticeably rise. Their absence on^he aoWnd 

their lateness was greater than- that of regular employees -Ye t , 

such an integrated curriculum Which incorporates ^school and 30 b _ 

—expediences is important- itr-educating unmotivated disadvantage 
yolll. Appendixes include -abstracts o.J interviews; : and 
the program participants, content of the program, and administra 

tiv-e concerns . 



Harris Albert ; J and n thersv, -A Continuation o f the GRAFT Project 
. .... Comparing Reading -Approaches with - D is advantaged Urban Neg J^ 

r.h i Id ran in- -P r imS ry Grades . - pj^jg jjpor^^ New York^City U^ni 7 

’ - versi ty -of New York; Division of Teacher Education, 1968 . 391p . 

ED 020 297 v -- •• 

This extensive report describes the continuation of a project which 
invLtisated the reading progress of disadvantaged urban Negro chil- 
dren from first through third grade using two basic teaching approaches 
.Th^project operated In twelve New Yorh. City .public elementary schools . 
Specifically diesel 



the' third-grade f o llbw.up study 



in the first and second gradesi;: The experimental teaching techniques 

Were -(1) the s>ki 11s r-c. entered a.ppro a ch , - which inch ud e d a base re, a 

method and a pNonuvisu., 1 mu tbod , , und (2) f 

approach ih which reading jaateirials w-exp developed, from P 

tlucci end verballtatLouLof the. children. The aecond approach was . 
' supplemented by ah- ahilo^isual, method v,;: Ih.^the ? replic atio n s t u ay , 
an additional "pilot** method was used which combined • f °f al^ 
thh ^ethbds.. Relied .variables such as sex differences, : 

A ': v . •*. t eafzlier char act eris tics were 

teas^eineirt .:insrt r umen t;s and 
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Hawkridge , David G. ; and others. Foundations for Success in Edu- 
cating Disadvantaged Children. final Report. Palo Alto: Amer- 
ican Institute for Research in Behavioral Sciences , 1968 . 112p. 

ED 037 591 

The a im of .this .study -was -tOv identify those characteristics ;trf r. . " T' 

compensatory education programs most likely to be associated with 
success and -failure respectively in producing measured benefits of 
cognitive achievement. Eighteen well-designed , successful programs 
were compared .with twenty-five matchings unsuccessful programs . The 
first group was selected in an earlier study. 0 E C - 0 - 8 — 08 9 0 i~3 -'3 5"T5 
(010), from oyer 1,0 00.su rv.ey e d T ~ - U n s u.c cess f y 1 programs were sel-'“” -~- 

ected” in this study from .the same sample . Tallies of ninty — one 
program components were prepared. Each successful program was then 
compared with one or two matching unsudcessf ,ui~ pro-grams . .The: 
ponent composition of these programs was analyzed both qualitatively 
and quantitatively . Resulting recommendations, for..- establishing 
sound programs were, for Preschool programs: (a) careful planning, 

including statement of objectives ; ( b ) tea che-r -t r a ining in the- ‘methods: — — 
o f the programs; (c) instruction and materials closely relevant to 
the objectives-; Elementary programs: (a) academic objectives clearly 

stated; (b ) active parental involvement , particularly as motivators.; 

(c ) individual attention for pupils * _1 earning problems ;._;(d) ...high 

_ “intiensity of treatment; Secondary programs: ..(a) academic objectives . 

clearly stated; (b) Individualization of instruction; (c) directly 
relevant instruction. . . - -- ...... • 

Hawkridge, David G . ; and others. A Study of Furtker Selected Exem- 

pi a r y~ -Pro g rams ~ for the Educ at ion b f- D is a dvant aged Children". ~F in a 1 ~ ~ 

- Reppr-t .— -P a-lo Alto : Ams ri p an . Tnsti tu t e for Research in -Behavioral 

Sciences , 19 69 . 181p> ED 036 668 

The principal aims of this study were to identify, select, analyse, 
and describe ^educational programs for culturally disadvantaged chil- 
_.„dren .from p.r esehoo 1 through - gre^i-e- -twelve which had -yielded measured 
benefits of cognitive achievement. A literature search (mainly • 
through ERIC) end mail inquiries.-f olio wed by telephone consul tations 

cons tituted - the i d e n't i f ic_a tion ‘and "sele' d t i oTii process^ "f or the programs 

— S i x t een'pro gr amis f in ally s e 1 e c te d " (sit it at e d in twelve urban — areas in 

' ’eight states) were visited ..on .site and as a result , -five programs 
were elimiha ted. This report "thus contains the de scrip t ions, of the 
r ema.in i rig; alX. meeting cr i t er i a th at- no- p r o gram” 

was in;c Ludjed indica ted- that ^u.pilis in \\t.iier 

:•■•••• -;; :gr^.iiii?ha ! d. 'a chi< 0^ i c an t ly gr e-ai-fer-i-g^^ .- 

.jdard i zed t esi s -than had controls ; or had improved at a' ra te bet ter 
than national iiorms^ - Programs described were mostly inner -city pro- 
ject t:s for dilack children^ but two js.exVe.d mainly. Mexican-^Americans ; 
deTiff ip' t ions : : re 1-a t e to the nature , ; :f: operation , and" results .9.? each 
p r ogr ajn.i; The "r e p or t also "in cl u d e s detailed descriptions of the 
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methods and procedures employed in the study. For earlier studies 
of twenty-one similar programs in two sections. Parts I and II, 
see ED 023 776 and ED 023 777, respectively. 



Bawkr id ge , 
Programs 



G.; and others. A Study of Selected Exemplary 



David _ . , 

for the Educat ion of Disadvantaged Children. Final 
Report. Palo Alto: American Institute of Research in Behavioral 

Sciences , 1968 . Part I: H8p. ED 023 776 . Part II: 341p. .. 

ED 023 777 ■ ....... • ■ " ; 

In Part II of this Final Report each of twenty-one successful com- 
pensatory education programs, pres.cliool. through grade, twe l.jte, Js - 

described in enough detail to permit a school district to make, a 
preliminary decision about the desirability of attempting a- local- 
replication . Most of the programs are inner-city projects for Negroes 



Puerto Ricans, and Mexican-Amer i cans* 



Heis ler , Florence; and Crowley %, F r ancis-. . .Par ental P artici p ation* . 

Effe cWon the Firs t-Gr a de Ae^Aeveaiie^t^ o f •=• ' 



Its 



Depressed Area, Final Report 

Dis tr ict 9 > 1969 « 19p • 



Wyandanch , N*Y •• 

ED 039 2 6 5 * 



Pub 1 i c S ch ool s , 



This paper reports an experimental evaluation of the , ef f ect^of— 
increased parental participation on the education of youngsters in 
a depressed area. There were four subject groups of children: 263 

first graders in attendance during the 1966-67 school year, prior 
. to : th e pa r en t ^i n vo lve men t“ p r o g-r f X X s tz g-ra de r^r a t^tie ja (iirtgrid u r n g 

_tJxe e.xp er-imen tal -ye a r - of — 1 9 6 7- ^-6-S^^ -2-24 dur ing -1-9 & 8 — 69; and^,- 

second graders in attendance during 1968-69 . All were from the 
—Wyandanch Public Schools .— -About-- fd.-v-e -per -c-ent .of-esc-h-cl-a^s were 
Caucasian. An effort was made to get parents to visit the class- 

r o oms- and— to - talk w-i th t-he -teacher s ,- a-ss is t -t-he s-choo-l- with- extra 

curricular activities^ and be present ,p : rAgr.ama J^sigtied .t>P 

provide information oh the development and education of children. 
Analy s is of the da t a co llec t e : d ^ n d i C 3 .t e s tha_t _ the. benefil cial e f f e c t . 
oL eni is ..t ing- parent par t icipati on in the educa tion o f their-childr-en 
i-n a -d epr es s ed a r e a -on 



th e latter * s academ icfeachieveme nt wi 11 be 



discernible only af t e r se v g;r:al . ye a r S . 0';f donee r t e d "e f . f o tt •. arid wil 1 
riot produce any large, immediate, educational improvement. _ 



Kerss* Robert r and othersv / ^Th.erCQgtitlye Environment s: of U ^an ,, 

:: v ~ Pi eaelidn^ ^hiidreri;^ ty. o f -Chi c a g o , : Gr adua t e 

School of Education, 19,68 ... ..37 2p . J .ED 039 264 
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and child; mother's language and the child's cognitive behavior; 
and, socialization to the role of pupil. A summary of preschool 
project results is included. Extensive appendixes carry samples 
of questionnaires. Interview forms , procedures for administering 
and scoring various mother— child interaction tests, attitude tests, 
and behavior ratings., and tabulations of statistical data and results . 



Hess, Robert; and others. The Cognitive Environments of Urban Pre- 
school Children; Follow-up Phase. Chicago: The University of 

Chicago , Graduate School of Education , 1969 • 343p . ED 039 270 

? 

This is the final report of the follow-up phase of -a project begun j 

in 1962 and designed to analyze the effect of home and maternal j 

influence, on the cognitive development of- urban Negro- preschool-—--- •" I 
children . .1 6n.ten.ts include : -the- child 's school achievement in the •> j 
first . and 1_ second-grades ;_ s tylis tic. ..aspectanf- children ' s behavior 1 

and their susceptibility to voluntary control and regulation; .the j 

child's cognitive development; cognitive behavior of Mother and cbild; f 
the child's language,;, - and., ...the- child s exploratory behavior and-- ... * 

interests . A sunmary pf follow— up phase., results is . included . Extensa 
ive appendixes curry samples of questionnaires , interview forms, and 

procedures for adninis tering and scoring -var-iou-S' -t-a-sksy- rating 

scales, and tests. . . 

Hogan, Robert T.J and Horsfall, Robert B . An Evaluation of a High 
School Tutorial Program. Baltimore: Johns Hopkins University, 

Center for the Study of Soeiai.j Organization of Schools , 19 7 0 ..... 

23p. ED 041 095 

This study is an evaluation 'of. a summer tutorial program designed - 

to encourage inner -city -secondary sch-oo-1 students- complete high 
school in a manner such that their, chances,. of ..entering college 
would be maximized. The subjects in the tutorial group were forty 
sixteen-year-old boys . The c d n t r 6 1“ g~r 6 u p comprised twenty-eight 
high school boys close ly r es embli.ng. the tutorial sample. The. pro — 
grem- emphasized reading and mathematics ,' with some attention given 
to art and physical education. ._ ..School., -^related attitudes of the two 
groups were measured w.i.th „ a^s.enen t i c different i a-1 devxs ed -spec ific — 
ally for 'this ^s tudy . Analysis of . the data revealed that : (1) in 

the last three- years of school, there was essentially no difference 
in -the scholastic achievement of the two groups tested ; (2) at the 

"e&d • ‘th* . v .(®ejaio r ; .'.-tii e s 

... ' : s ch'ob 1- > r e late d a 1 1 it u d es. ; - • w ere s i gn i f i c an 1 1 y more positive tfh an., those' 
of the control group ; . (3) for the tutorial group , - positive attitudes 
■ toward school were. not significantly related to in.t elli g en:c e ; aad., ' 

(41 after high school, 52 -percent of- the tutorial' group - and eighteen 
percent of ‘the control group began college. The findings are con- 
7-';.-eid'e;fied^fd suggest that at t i tud inals ide effects of educational 
' eh:f i.fehM'e,h;.t ; 4 is cerni-b-le ef f ec t on sy^se^jieri 
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Instructional Dynamics' Inc. , Chicago. Initial Evaluation — of 
Operation Word Power. 1970. 74p. ED 041 977 

Operation Wordpower is a reading program reaching disadvantaged - 

adults and operating in Chicago ’s urban community areas . The pro- _ — ■ 

gram accepts any person who is reading below the fifth grade level. 
Instruction is by means of the Sullivan reading materials adapted 
to the Edison Responsive Environment teaching technology (called r 
"Talking Typewriter”) until the students ’ reading ability improves 
to the sixth grade level. At this point the students graduate from 
the program, often moving on to other educational programs. s 

report is an evaluation -o f-0tper a t i o n- 

t ion already available in the files of each of the four Center s liea-- ■ 
for a total of 372 students. Two questionnaires, one. to determine 
student opinion and attitudes toward the program and -the ot-her: to - 
validate student attitudes by using s t a f f r e s p o n s e s - w ex e -re s-p-ec 1 1 v e ly- 
, a dmin is t ere d t o. students art d staff . Th e s e.d ata. were . u sed^to^revlew 

student characteristics and attitudes to determine why .students drop 
out, and to evaluate program ef f ectiveness;-.“Fi-nd±ngs indicate that 
th e p rogr am is ..efifict ing a n imp or t ant func t ion - in t h e-ar ea..ot.rea.i-.. . 
ing improvement, but that it mu s t . b e . m.a d e mo r e cost effective by/,, 
moving to more locations and by instituting a more effective recru t 
men,t and motivational program. — - ... " • 



Jablonsky, Adelaide. "Some Trends 
IRCD Bulletin , 4(2), March I960 



in 



Education for the 
1 2 p . ED 021 942 



D i s a d v an tag e d , " 



This report discuss es some... " p r omising” -~CtO mp e n s a tor y • e d u-c at ion pro- 
grams and presents statistical estimates which identify the disad- 
vantaged population to be served by such programs. The dis cus s ion 
is based on observations of school systems and programs in all sec- 
- t-i ons- o f - tbe - country- and— on- in t ervi ews- wi th over - two hundred educa 

tional admini st r a t o r s _ wh o. /were a s_k e d._ t o . i de n t i f y _prese n tl y... o.r . ppf e n - .. 

tialiy effective programs . The discuss ion focuses on programs to 
dd^elop the p-^s cboo 1 child ’ s ^angiiage:-^! i iity : ahd - lear ning readi- 
ness , programs for remedial reading arid' i n dividual iz.e d. in s. t r.u c t x.o n , „ 
-programs" for chi 1 d r eri whose "bilingualism presents learning pro ' ems , 

‘ and p/X-;p gr^m :5 ,;f Q.r It, h e jr oilejn a d oiesxant. In. ;ad diti o.n_^ r th e .educa.- : 

t :. o nal-.effect.iv ene ss of -s ch ool -integration a s c ompar-ad- wi th -c o mp en^-- . 
satory education practices is:discu^.s;edi. : : iThe importance of a dm ini - 
s tratiy e leader ship in the s ch o o 1 s o t .par en t involvement in the - - -• 

•••. educa tional >prQ cess y and of the use Of f'aud iov i sual e . 

.i^l so itWpo i> rVg r kms ref e 

discus-s-ien- are ivfpr ma'titin^jr tj: . 

tern. An' hrino bated b ibl io gfdptiy 'of these reports f dllowswthe das- 
cus s ion . .V' 
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Karnes , Merle B.; and others. Educational Intervention at Home 
by Mothers of Disadvantaged Infants . .1970. 9p . ED 039 944 

The use of mothers of disadvantaged children as agents. of educa- 
tional intervention is investigated in this study. (The complete 

report will appear in the December, 1970, issue of Child Develop- 

ment.") The program was designed to aid children’s development 
and to foster a sense of dignity and value in the mothers. One 
Caucasian and fifteen Negra mothers, all from poverty environments, 
completed the fifteen-month -training program. The initial ages of 
their children who par t icipa ted -in the- program were- be tween thir- 
teen and twenty-seven months . .The training program for the mothers 
consisted of a two-hour meeting every week at which they learned 
teaching techniques -based on the principles of positive reinforce- 
ment: ... The mothers were asked to use -these techniques -with their- " ' 
children every day. Though an actual control group could not be 
maintained, comparisons were made with a matched group and with a 
group of siblings who were not taught with the reinforcement, tech 
nique s. Compar is ons bas e d o n the .. S t ajif or d — B in e i , a n d — the 111 in.o.i s. . 
Test of Psy cholinguis tic Abilities revealed the post-program super- 
ior i t y of- t-he experimental group over "bo th'-the matcheii" group and 
the sibling group. ........ . ..... 



Kirs t , Michael W. What Types of Compensatory Education Programs 
Are Effective? 1967. I8p.. ED 015 982 - 

Data on the lasting effectiveness of compensatory education pr.0- - 
grams are ambiguous. Evaluations have been hamperea by a lack of 
longitudinal studies -and- c o.n t-r-o lied experiments and." ’by- the imp re— 
cis ion of -the standard measures.... .Effective p r c g r 5iss ,* tho s e - wlvtch 
produce in ere as e s in learning, should feature (1) tu rr i cul^um ^^ a p 
ration to the ~in d ividuai' nee d s and ..jChylr on.me.n tai...re-aXitjLes — of poor. - — 
and/or Negro children, (2) inservice training in attitudes and curric- 
ulum f or teachers who have not raised students ’--academic performance 
to adequate levels-, (-3) concern for" hearlth,: welf arej and food needs , 
and (4) parent involvement. All these-- features are expensive but 
high . expjerrdituxe s ' alojcile i:cM:;no ti^aaxaite &r p r o gr-am. &ff &s tiv ea&s-s^ - -- 

’ The More Effective Schools program in New York City has be e ri nnab 1 e 
to stop the : .prog r e s s i v e retardation qf disadvantaged youth because 
,it : ;has; li a.c ka d qu a li f i e d teachera- and- individualized innovative, i 
ins true t ion . Reports f r om various studie s stress teacher attitudes 
a*n’d ' ex.p -ec t aacvC :d. f; is u 1 c.C;e J a:s . ojr...^£aiiur.e:^.;a r s^imp.or'tan t- .va tia.bl&s in a • di s — 
adv.antag ed child ’-s. : -achi eya^ahif. C-Q- ; kh^ e '- r - f ound--,that ef .f e c — 
t iv.e.J i udf viduaiiaei-d . instruc t i'o n — — in t en si v e ^ - : i^ad - - 

‘ .and homework - ' halp er s ■^^-prCdAic ea-^ ij^if i c an t ac ad emi cr - •gains . - One 

. s t u d y . h a s__s.h own _.s.igiii f ic-ant — tutoring started- — - - 
at tour* teen months;.: ; ; T>ie vastness of Titie I programs offers, t.he 
. ’ -CJi a crc'e Ct ic» ev-aiea t ei sy s tematic ally - -wh-a t -'types ; of; c©m^eneai:o ry. pro- 
grams ar e most : e f f e c tive. in .impr oving, the : a ch. i e v erne nt. . oi . . ijfch e d i s ad — 
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van t aged student. This paper was prepared for the National Con 
ference on Equal Educational Opportunity in America s Cities , 
sponsored by the U.S. Commission on Civil Rights, Washington ,D . C . 
November 16— 18, 1967. 



Lally, J. Ronald; and Smith , Lucille . Famil y _ S ty le Education A 

New Concept for Pre-School Class rooms Combining Multi-Age. 

Group ing . *1970. I4p . ED Oil 00/ 

This program was "established as- an alternate to -teacher cent er-ed-- 
atrd task centered day care pro grams . ~ Goals are- to allow- children: 
similar interactions as they had, at home., bo-^r 

iences- -f rom which, children could choose and thus help solve. ,H n~ - 
"problem of the match , " nd to give- children experiences- that- will 
help develop a concern for their needs and rights in --relation-- -o - - 
those of others . Twenty-seven children, i8-4 2 months old, were^ 
involved. Children- have daily contact- with other children o v y- 
ing- ages, have ' a cc e s s - to and freedom of movement among' many rooms 
during -the .day’s, activities. Each room,, however, has_ap.eciiiclnn 
tion; e.g., large muscle activities ,„se.n s e -p e rce pti on,_art i_Teac n _ 
assess -nleds- af individual-children and then work wlth--trhem_in -smal 
groups or on a one-to-one basis. An evaluation is planned, for a 
later date, but preliminary reports show the children to ..^ 
ing to the age-mixing naturally and comfortably, older children to 
be more observant and verbalizing more about what it is like to e 
little, teachers feel the program has-f reed - -them-fe^ spend -mo-re^ti-m 
initiating, and planning appropriate, activxt re.s_w.or king- .wi th m -■ 

. groups or- individuals and-- tha-t-^tbe ^ildr e-n- seem-always. -happy^-^ 
There is less-crying and more, inter — child laughter ..and ver 
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Lang, Melvin .* Characteristics and Effects 



As sessmen t II ♦. 
sit-y > Bureau of- 






o f Rutger s —Upward 'Bound; 

Ru rg prfi, 'The. St ate Uni ver-- 



Community Servi-eesr~l9 69 . 84p-r-^ ED 0 41 - 9 6-8 ^ 



- Thi s rep o-r-t-- i s--:a-n assts s-meTrt"V^he^R«tge r s- ‘ U ri i v e r s-i ty-; -N e w J er s ey 
Upward Bound program, encompass ing -the following : eligib ty cr 

. — te-rla - -f- 6 r -pa r-fc-i c-ipat i o n in— t h e program .student roo-t-i-v a t-x o n t o w a rd- 
c P 1.1 ege , S t-u&eri t knowledge a b 6 u t college , degree of student ^no w - 
edge tha t could be afctjtJJ>«t e<!^ jt oula the 1 RBp gt am^- ° 

: . student sell concept and- changes 'thereof to part i cipa t ion-in the 
pro gram , th e extent to which fo rmer v.s tudents of the program r ema xn 
in college^, . academic. ..year: .ac-tiv~it ie>s~~x.e commended ^or=-t:&ntj.nuing . - - •»•->.. 

• s tudent "success , le adersh-ip ,-r o 1 es ^,that;.'the program- 
__::ti.n u-e. .o r . ijj i t i a t e , an d - th e ich ar a.c t e ris ti c s o f r t h er ; B g ^ - 1' 

Up war d Bo urtd- S t u den t iif • 1 9 6 8 go in g a c t iviti e S an d - pfr a c t< c e s at 

Ru t#fet s * * c dmp a r i s o^n s : ; a tid^ :‘cp t b , ^ ^ ^ A ^ ^ ^ ^ 

Rrogrims in.-.geineral : andljwit’h pr.agr.ams.. in^s.pec.iJ ij: .regions., and re.com- 
‘ mendations ' for program impToVement are /dealt; w ith . IvEx t ens iv e d a a 
tables a re- inc 1 u d e d- . -Ap p e n-de -d a-r-e- a ,-clie.C'k 1 i st ^o f ; ~£ : ln.a n c i a 1 assas 

il dis- 
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Lang, Melvin; and Hopp , Laurence. Assessment of RE AP-Upward 

Bound. New Brunswick, N.J.r Rutgers Education Action Programs, 

257 



1967 . 4 3p . ED 020 



on 



the attitudes';" moti- 



The impact of an Upward Bound (UB) program 
vation, and academic achievement of disadvantaged students wit 
college potential is evaluated. The program is one of the twenty- 
one UB programs randomly selected for intensive study. At Rutgers 



UB students’ attitudes and motivation toward college goals, self- 
evaluation and self-esteem,* control and responsibility, interper- 
sonal understanding.,., and perception of feelings of alienation 

increased during the summer phases of the program.- ^owever,- tee ly- 
ings about the importance and possibility of attending college 
decreased during , the academic: yesr v_i 7;No s-ignlf-icant :_p:osi tiv-e_ change 
was found in. students’ -.orientation towards the- f tutu re „ during -either, 
phase of the program.. Students -ranked outstanding program charac- 
teristics as— sensitivity to* individuals , encour agement-o f . student 
autonomy-, support of s el f -conc-ep t ,- gr-eup ha-r-mony-, -and f 1 e-x-ib-i-1 it y 

in dealing with program problems . JCh e a.ca d emi.c .a.c.h.i eyement—P f .the.. 

students during the academic year f oltdwing their summer experience 
was positive and greater than the national pattern. for UB students. 
The program was considered- ’^app.ropr iate and e £ £ e c t i v.e. „,£.Q.r. — its., s tu 
dents. The students’ background characteristics are examined... in 
the report. 



May eske , George W. ; 
A Working Paper. 
1969 . 909p . ED 



and others . 

Washington , 
036 477 



A Study of -Q-ur-fa-t i-en- s Sch ools . - 

D.C.: U.S. Office of Education, 



groups 

i 



was con- 
s ch o o-l s- are 

Data c ame f tom a 19 65 . * 

A five percent stratified cluster 
e-l'eme'h t a r y and " s e cbiidar y * s cho o Is 
about 650,000 students (over forty 



A study of educational opportunities of minority 
d u c.t_e d to discover .what — character is t i c-s- o f the - n a-t ion s 
most closely-related to ' school outcomes . 
survey commissioned by Congress. 

-- s amp ley fr-offl“th:e na t i cm- l *s c 

was used to select the subjects: 
per c en t - f r om - minor! ty groups^ — from -4', 000 school's- vrx Llr the ir~ i ea c he r:s , 
principals, and superintendents . Test and questionnaire items were 
grouped^ into, ind ices th a t were divided into t h r e e g «u ps s_t u d e n t s 
-so c lal • ha ch ground , s cho o 1 f’s ch arac t eristics,; and--s c.’vbO'l _ s outcomes. 

Re grass ion ana ly si s 'and par tit ion o f multiple, correlation w e^s - d? ® ^ 

_ t-d- pursue -t h e --mai-'m -que St- i 6-ns « : — -M-a j o r- f in-d in g-s-t - ' T-h-e -lnflu'en-C.e; of / hh-® 
school -cannot be separated f rom tliat-' b £‘ the s t u d en t ' s soci al ~ b a c k - 

-round and vice ver sa- -Stiho-crls. ex e r-t— a g r eat e r 1 n-fl^u-e he-e , lh terms 

of both attitude and achievement .," oh s tudents Who have relatively 
high socioeconomic s tatus are -either' white or Or iental-American", 
a nd come from h 6 nres. Where b-o th p a.r en t s ar e- stl l -1 — -1 £ V in g -t-o-g-e-th-er . 

A- school Vs physical f acilities seem unimportant compar ed with its 
personnel.-- Thb- most • important personnel characteristic is exper- 
ience of racially imbalanced educational settings. -School outcomes 
become sin cyea singly related to the 31 school indices, the longer the 
student stays in school. (Complete findings and’ supporting data 
sire incinded • ’ 1 •• : .V'‘ "' v .-' 
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McDill, Edward L.; and others. Strategies for Su ccess in — Com^en ^ 
sat ory Education: An Appraisal of Eval uation Research^ B a 1 1 i - 

more : Johns Hopkins Press, 1969. 83p. 

This study addresses itself to the quality of evaluation research 
on compensatory education programs , the- knowledge bas-ed^n such - 
evaluations as to the effectiveness of compensatory education, 
and the implications of the data that need to- be examined for .. 
future planning of such programs and for designing studies to test 
their effectiveness. Research findings on Head Start , -Element ary--- 
and Secondary -Education Act (ESEA)- Title I, and Upward Bound pro- 
grams ,- along wlth_ 11 locally funded pro grams are d e s c r ib e.d- a.nd._., - 

reviewed. Most notable, reportedly, of the locally funaed P to grams 
are the Ber ei t er-Engelmann Academic Program ( 1964 , Champaign-," Illi- 
nois) and the Peabody College Early. Training Project (1959, Nash- - 
vilie , Tennessee), which are also described in detail.. Recommen- 
dation s f o r fun d all o c at ±9 ns- favor .. f-he-suppor t- o f pr pgr ams- with- 
careful evalu-at-ive technique s-buil-t in- (or "control program ) and 
a small number, o f _ speculative .and h i gh...,r i s k . .p r o grams . w.h i ch ,..c onlld - 
proceed without excessive review and with slow evaluation; the .... 
.pressing n e e d~- £ o r' effect i v : e. compens a to r y e ducat i on--i s- -c i t ed as - - - 
justifying novel experiment programs.;:: Also recommended is the 
treatment of the large majority of programs as falling into a 
category of compromise in. regard to program specificity . 



National Advisory Council 

Washington,. D.C. Title, 

Four th Annual Report . 19 69 . 



on the Education of 
.1 .ESEA: A Review.. 



the. Disadvantage!., 
>i- : 



ED 037 520 



on 

jti;pn3f 
report in 



for 19 6 9 is 
oh the Educa- 



Tire-main -focus of this ES E A T i 1 le""! pro g r atfi review 

the p r o b 1 em a r e a s the National Ad vis ory Council . ._ 

*D;is adjjan t Age! ^Children;. h as. ... id.e n t i f led .since. _i .t s firsts 

196! , which the Council f eels seems r to des e-rve the early 
at tent i on o f a- new Adminis tration and Congress . Major r e commend a- 
.tions ar e as-ftellown: (1 ) -0 f-f i c*e -e f . E d-uc-at to n (OE) sbou-H.nrake a - 

examples iof d emons t r ably successful 



spec ial e f for ti to disseminate 
. c.omp.ens ain.t-y . e d nc At i on- pr-o 



as — t-h e -s el&c t -i-o-n- 



o-f-— twe-nty— 
this 




children ; (3)" OE should show state and .local personnel the full 




■ 'fx-rt&y-Z--,' X.X' : ''X : XixX; > X'-XX^X 

' ■ • - . - • - ; 
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National Institute for Child Health and Human Development, Beth- 
esda, Md . ; Public Health Service (DHEW) , WAshington, D.C. 
Perspectives on Human Deprivation: Biological, Psychol ogical, 

a nd Social. 1968. 329p. ED 032 687 

The work of four task forces on human deprivation is reported. 
Aspects of deprivation treated include psychosocial deprivation 
and personality development; influences of biological, psycholo- 
gical, and social deprivations upon learning and performance; 
socialization and social structure; and biological substrates of 
development and behavior. For each aspect, research is reviewed 
and s.u.gge.stio,ns are made or - future -'-*»«•' ear c-h-. Also— provided, ia- a 
synthesis of .a two — day conference on research policy -for psycho— 
social deprivation which concerned itself with the areas men tio ned 
above i . " "• ” ” . "** 



0 ‘Donnell , Carolyn,' Comp . Head Start CRIB . Childhood Research 
Information Bulletin. Selected Resumes of Early C hildhood 
Research Reports. Bullet in No. 1. — Urbana, 111 . : -ERIC Clear--' * 
inghouse on Early Childhood Education; National . Laboratory on 
Early Childhood Education, 1969. 55p. ED 025 318 

This compilation of 57 abstracts is directed to the educational 
community interested in research activities related to Head Start. 
The purpose of Volume I is to publish resumes of current research 
repor ts involving Head Start children. The research pro j ectrs are 
concenved -w-it-h ethnic f-ac tors, -evaluation of Head Start programs , 
c ommuni ty inf luence , teacher e f f e ctiv ene ss , b i 1 ing.ua 1 ..c-onc.e n t r a 
tion, audiovisual equipment, physical facilities, parent involve 
ment, and followup studies. CRIB will be published biannually.. 



Peerboom, Pearl . Report On Summer 1967 Site Visits to Pre-T itle! I 
■’ Compensatory Ed ucation Pro g r am s . Washington, D.C. ! U.S. Offic< 
of Education, Office of Program Planning and Evaluation, 1967. 
87p . ED 016 723 



This survey was designed to provide operational details about com- 
pensatory education. p r_o.gr am-s__ .that have been in ex-ist ence -f or— -a 
relatively long- period and are therefore likely to have adequate 
bases for meaningful evaluations of th.eir results, and to spot- 
light good -programs with implications for national educational 
policy. Those programs were .selected which had _g,ood va llabla _ 

evaluations , could produce da t-a' to support claims of ’success ; an< ^ 
promised delineation of common .•■element's in success. Good programs 
generally required high pupil expenditures' and added regular and 
specialized staff. Successful- programs offere d • a- great ei: ;n umb er 
of more Intensive special s e r v ices than .1 ess successful programs 
did . The single .mos t impo r t.ant element in a program * s s uc c e ss was 
the quality o~f t he ins true t i o h by teachers who felt empathy for the 
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disadvantaged . Successful pt.graa. « narv'c^ s^oa.^ WrlT' 

tured and formal atmosphere than t e n " edi- 

and recognized individual needs. Despite the cia . 

cational^experts that compensatory t ™ S mo^ ‘tflective 

when offered to p ^^^ y £ ®" d ch^upp^r elementary and high school 
uroerams were designed tor tne upp-i y „ ATlt . rn i i P( i 

grades. Relatively few programs were met “? u dies were conducted, 

experimental basis, and, where eva “ _ bulk of this 

document IV l ^-^ 0 . education 

projects participating in the survey. 



Posner, James 



Kunl nation of " Su cc e s s f ui - Pie-Ti t le I Projec ts 



jig i > J auico • j - 1 y ■ — « _ 

in Compensatory Education. 1967. 89p. 



Th is report c i -s .various^ef ini t ion^of 

programs: plausibility of inreren » _ • ^ 4 rtn<r --wr : fc — o^f — data 

def inition of -outcomes , u^certainlT orasstm^ , -evaluation.- 

over time, comparison with norms, and resistance to e 

Throughout the report, specific evaluations show ambigu- 

Conclusions and recommendations are . ( ) . K 1d not be spent 

bus results ; ’ (2) compensatory education f unds ^ ould no^be 

primarily on one or another age group 9 cV-Lne e*Ct ive-- 

most significant value’ are programs accomplishing _af festi ve in 
idua lization of instruction; (*) a.gteat noed oxla ts f or moxe ava 
ua *■ on and feedback to administrators of programs. 



Scott, Myrtle; and others 



An Anal ysis of Early Ch ildhood Educa_^ 
tion^Research and D e vel opmen-t . — U r b ana , 111 • •_ National^ L-a b era - - 

j^7^ n_Ear ly_ Ch r i dhood Edu ciTi^on ,,,Nat i o na 1 .Coordin a t io n^ C en t e r , 

1969 r~ 319p • ED 0 39 028 



This volume organizes iaforaati^h-tatzaM^toelo^^^^ 

early childhood education.— Goala'a-nd-objectives of the/^ P » 

reviewed -are -described , and the strategies £ ° I m xTb-tSfas encoun- 

grams are discussed. Organizational tac ” * “ e " . “ ort 

— rered-tn^tbe programs' etd-pxffjzcts_ate considered -.he” preceding . 

discussion of the conclusions and implications of the preceuxi & 

The volume consists of appendixes, which list programs of '^o Na- 
tYonnl T.aborato,v on Earl. Chil<Ihooa Education,. Research and Devel 

opment’ Venters , Regional Educational Laboratories, and Cooperat 

Research Projects. The goals and objectives of theee programs ana 
projects 'are listed, and taxonomy sheets are pcov “ ed ’ , ds P and - 
gram is summarized- according to -title, sta , ®°.. • ••* .• >w'e 77 pto- 

charactoris.trcs .,f the users. Also, listed J^**'*^* nt^onsh 
grams are expected results, evaluation procedures, tel atio.nsn P 
other center programs, and center focus. Time schedules and activ 
q - ties within each program are given. 

RLC 



aieel , Irving E.; and OlmstecL, Patricia. Modification of £las - _ 
g -tficatorv Competence and Level of Representation Among Lowe r 
Class wp.rb Ki ndergarten Children., East Lansing: 

State University, Head Start Evaluation and Research Center, 
1967 . 7 2p . ED 021 608 

The basic hypotheses were (1) children with detailed exposure to 
. . ■■ ^ * - Unnui . of the comlexitv of objects 



the complexity of objects 
increase in object-picture 
to pictures would show 
would e xh ibit a lower res — 



objects would increase in knowledge. of 
but would also exhibit a corresponding 
discrepancy, (2) children exposed only 

minimal object-picture discrepancy but ----- - ----- . 

p»«K- using objects *?“®»® d **£.**_ 

lures would show most increase in classification skills,, exhibit 
ins less object-picture discrepancy. The sample consisted 

117 children of lower socioeconomic class, from kind J*?***®?!? s ter ed 

representative inner-city , slower - class schools. -Tes. 

wex e. -th.e Ob j e c t.-.P ic t u.r.e Categmri z ation,Xes.t,..a:.Hapt^:J^ - 

Motor Encoding .Test ; Res uits_.in.di cat e_t ha t classification , 
ing does enhance the child’s ability to employ grouping- and -scor 
able responses, as well as increase the variety of crater ia^by 
which to classify .. Detaihed results, .tabl.e.s.,. and., appendixes,.,.. - 
included. This paper was presented at the Sixth Work Conference 

on- Curri cn-l-u-m and- -Tea ch ing in Depressed Areas ,- Te ache rs-Co-lie & e-, 

Columbia University , June 1967 . . .... ' : . 



Sieel Irving- E . ; and Olmsted, Patricia Mo dif icat iron of ^Cogn i t ^ - 
-- ive Skilif Among T.nwer ^Class Negro Children; A Follovr-up-T^ai nj 
-■net - Report Numbe r. 6. - ^ Detroit: Merril.lr-„P aimer ..Ins, t a tut e ,.. 

East, Lansing : Michigan . State. Univer s si ty.. Head Jtart Evaluation 

and Research, 1968. 1 26p . ED 030 480 - 

The four -purposes of this study were (1) - to test the long-range 
afX ep, t s. . o.f _ c 1 a S.S i f i c a t ion .training (Cll .n disadvantaged 1 
-children, (2) to evaluate .the effects of rc) " trod “' ' . °,S” 

previously trained, O) to compare CT at two age Periods (5 and 6 
years old), and (4) to compare CT with attention ^training CAT). 

Of the 69 children used in this study, thirty had received T . 

year before., -and thirty-mine hai received na training. CNTJL. -.-CT 

f o cus es -o-n the many at tributes of objecte thet may- be used- os^a^ 
basis for grouping . AT teCchesithe :ckild to -focus on: observable ... 

attributes- and to discriminate .amon-g them .«The children wexe^p - 
tested, aiTd 59 of them Were divided into six groups: (1, CT c ? 

_ (the symbols signify ing.:th.at ..the group received CT the previous 
year and the current year), (2) NT-CT, (3) CT-AT, (4) NT AT, 

(5) CT-NT, and (6) NT-NT . Pretraining scores on a battery of gr p 

ing tasks ind-icated that the previous year' s tr aih ing had ha ^ * 

las ting -effect , a t 1 ea s t ir f aci li tartim g -a «° re ^^ lble ^^ r ^ ch 
to classification in the current year. CT-CT ,-N-T-AT ,- and NT 

-children showed a significant increase in grouping responses on 

post tests • • 
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Silverman, Ronald H.; and Hoepfner, Ralph. Developi n g and Evalua ^ 

tine Art Curricula Specificall y Des igned for Disadvantaged X°|| iLL 
Final Rep ort . Los Angeles: California State College, 1 • P* 

ED 030 707 

Studied was the effect of art education on productive changes in _ 
Der ceptual , cognitive, and attitudinal styles, and on the art apti 
tudes of disadvantaged youth. The study examined the assumption 
implicit in many school programs that art education s so ® 
beneficial to poor and minority group -students . The research ■ 
design divided teachers of seventh-grade art classes into e p 
mental and control groups. Both groups had pre-experiment orienta- 
tion sessions and an opportunity to develop a breadth and depth 
semester plan.” Experimental group teachers were given 
tion on the nature of disadvantaged learners and the structure Of 
art as well as an experimental text and certain art material .. 
salient finding of the study was that the art teacher, no t 
11 ; Is the kly to bringing about 'behavioral changes in d is aJvan taged 

students...^... - - . ' 



Singer, Harry.. Effect of Integratio n on Achievement of Anglos ^ 
Blacks , and Mexican-Americans . Riverside, Cal . , .1 J /U . ..._**P • 

ED 041 975 

€■ 

Integration in Riverside Unified School District, California, jus- 
tified on moral, legal, social., and_.educational grounds provided 
a natural time-series experiment for testing the .unexpected^ effects 
of lateral transmission of peer group values and normalization of 
instruction on the achievement of Anglos (81.5 Percent) » 

-(6.1 percent) , and Mexican-Americans (10 . T percent) .. After 1—3 
years integration for the various groups , results "ere analyzed 
by comparison, o f 19.6 6-6 8_p.ostrintegrat.ion Aata_with. 15-66. pre inte- 
gration cross-sectional data for primary and intermediate grades. 
Interpretation of these analyses supports the Coleman Report ®'? n 
elusion only partially: Anglo achievement was not reduced, ^but 

black and Mexican-American achievement was not improved due 

gratios, Determinants other- than -physical i n t e g r at4on--very likely 

psychological and social iritegration-have to be considered for 
continuing disparity in academic achievement . Plans and futu 
research,' based on differential input -for attaining. equal .output , 
are aimed in this direction in the University of California— school 
district cooperative teacher education and research programs .- 
When these plans become operative, then a test of consequences ^o 
-a more- sophis ticated ty pe_.o£ .int.eg r a ti.o.n on the achievement. ..and . 
adjustment of Anglos , blacks ,- and Mexican-Americans would be avail- 
able . 
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Tannenb aum , Abraham J • An 



Training and Deput izing Indi genous Adults -- — 

ia¥ed~ Tutoring Program to First Gra ders iu_an Urban Depress ed 
Area. New York: Mobilization for Youth, 1967 . Jdp.— . 

ED 013 252 

To raise the literacy levels of disadvantaged children through the _ 
use of indigenous nonprofessionals in a home-based tutoring program 
the Supplementary Teaching Assistance in Reading (STAR) 
offered reading readiness instruction to 490 first-grade childre 
-of- low-er-c 1 a s-s Puerto Rican origin.- Mono 1-ing ua 1-en-d j; . 
professionals either tutored the child in the home with 
observing and supplementing the instruction or taught the parent 
directly and had no contact with the chile. The -lessons in 

-ing- readiness- were organized around -code breaking , formal^ language , 
and . jis ital -perceptual, exercises . The STAR : # rogr^ «a^valuat^- 
after six months on the basis of the scores on nine tests of nine 
teer STAR children, twelve STAR dropouts, ninety reading -clinic 
children who- -received- di-r ec-t-help from reading specialists,, and 

twenty -three. .controls The...prepxQ.gtain.. fujnc.tionJJag.JL.eyel- of .t.h,e..^ - . 

STAR children was not available for comparison. The resu ts g en 
-er a 1-1 y — i nd-i e a-t e d that the STAR children had hi gh e-r— mean- scene s -on 
all nine tests- than the other groups. However, in comparison wit 
the national norms of the Metropolitan Readiness Tests, the ST ^ 
children were' functioning only at an "average read ine ssjt at us 
--despite the special intervention ef fort s. The; possible differ encee 

— between STAR pupils who received direct tutoring from' the '■ , 

Sessional aides and those 

by the aide were no t fignif leant.; No attempt was .made, to .correlate 
parent involvement and pupil achievement. 



Evaluation of STAR on the Effects of 



to Administer a Home- 



Tanner, Daniel; and I ,achi n* , flenaro. The Effects Lof. an In-.Residence 
Summe r Program on the Academic-Year Perf orman ce of Underachieving 
a * 1 1967 . ED 012 677 



5 i sad van t a ged High School Youth . 



A New York City program icri 3 ennfy disalvantageOouth 
covered c o 11 age . po tential at the end .of .. ninth grade.,., to improve., 
mo tiva t i on and achi eve m en t • in s ch o ol wor k t o d eve 1 o p th ear . exp e c - 
fart ions ft* college entrance, and to improve their .chances _^ r suc- 
cess- in college is- described^ ^During the spring - of .. 19 6,5 , 5 79 Usad 
vantaged boys and g<rl S wore selacted on the bast., o^carliar school 
performance, severe socioeconomic, handicaps , s tandar di zed f e.s t p - 
forma-nce, -and counselor and teacher re commendations . An- experimen- 
tal group of 154 students randomly chosen from the group was given 
a special eight-week, in-residence summer program on the Columbia 
- University Campus — an Upward Btnnrd- Pilot Project designed to over- 
come educational deficiencies, .develop improved attitudes toward 
learning, and develop more effective study habits. This was fol- 
lowed by a special school-year program given in five high school 
development centers, including tutorial services, curriculum guid 
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ance, a cultural program, remedial work, block-time classes, 
and individualized instruction. The control group of 424 stu- 
dents was exposed only to the special sch ol-year program. At 
the end of the school year, the two groups were compared for 
grades, regents examination scores, attendance, and dropouts. 

The experimental group showed a slight advantage. Further results 
and recommendations are given. Tables' and references are included 
This paper was presented at the American Educational Research 
Association Meeting (New York City, February 18, 1967). 



Teele . .James E , The__S tudy .oj -Prelect Exodus A. -S Ch o o 1 JRaciaJ^ 

Integration Project _in. Boj ton , Massachusetts. Final Repo r t . 

Boston: Harvard School of Public Health, Department of Mater- 
nal and Child Care, 1969 . U2p. ED 036 603 

This voluntary -school integration project uses the.open enrollment 
plan of the Boston School Department in transporting Negro children 
fro m ... prod o mi nan t -1 y N e g,r-o- s-e-fcc o-l-s - in— tbe- b-larek— dri s t-r iet-to-aore— 

racially balanced schools in other parts., of .Boston. .It has 

involved private financing, intra-city bussing, and the initiative 
and participation of working class ghetto residents-.- Attitudinal 
and achievement tests on the children participating in the Project 
Exodus in grades th re e to e.i.ght., ...war c_.. 9 -.b .tain ed .at .the following^ 
times': the fall of 1967 and the spring of 1968. Similar data were 

collected on a comparison group of- children not enrolled in Exodus 
and. attending .predominantly "black .schools -in their neighborhood. 

.Collection of change data- was completed for -151 children. It was 
found that the children in Exodus showed greater improvement in-- •_ 
change in achievement test scores", although they 'did;_ribt show greater 
-fate- control. Further ' data analysis and research are being-done 
to try to more clearly locate the factors related to improvement 
in both the .affective and cognitive -areas for Exodus and non-Exodus 
children . 



Tulane University-, -New Orleans. Head*- Star t Evaluation and PLesear.ch 

C e-n-t e r . • — H-e-ad Star t -E-valuation -and Research Center. Annua l Report. 

1968. 83p .:. ED 029 705 ; - 

To measure the effects of group programed -instruction on aspects 
of reading in Head Start children, the Sullivan Associates Readi- 
n e S-S- -i n - L-an g-u a-g e - Ar t s - - s e- r i e o - w-a-s — -u s-e d— w i t-h app f oxima t ely * f i f teen 
children in each of five Head Start classes . An equal number served 
as controis . Pretests and. po s ttes t were Lee -Clark Readiness -Test , 

Mur phy-Dur re 1 1 Analysis, and Gates Reading Readiness Tests. Data 
provided evidence that the experimental groups had greater achieve- 
ment in (1) ..recognition of letter symbols , (2) identifying names 

of letters , and (3) famili arity wi th numb e r s and p r in ted letters 
of the a lphabet . Th e con tr o 1 g to up 3 mad e g re a ter advan ces in 
(1) both similarities and differences, in word formation , (2) learn- 
ing more words in one day under standard conditions of presentation, 
and (3) being able to understand oral instructions and sensitivity 
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to sounds of words. Studies are underway in three more areas: 
moral judgment in young children as a function of selected abil- 
ities, behavioral correlates of nutritional states in young chil- 
dren, and conditions under which -Head Start’s benefits to chil- 
dren and families are maximized. Procedures are outlined for 
these projects. 



U.S. Office of Education, Washington, D.C. Education of the Dis- 
advantaged: An Evaluative Report on Title I, Elementary and 

Secondary Education Act of 1965, Fiscal Year 1968. 1970. 274p. 

ED 047 033 



This report is concerned with Title I of ESEA, the federal funding 
provisions most directly-.- concerned with— -disadvantaged- pupils. -Pur— - 
suant to the Congress ional dire ctive-, the Gommis sioner- authorized 

a n umb.e r of. studies, including-, nationwide surveys of educational --- -••■•••- 

activities financed with funds drawn from ESEA Title X. One sur — 



- vey o f - p ub li-c - el erne n t ary schco Is vras 'mad e 'd ur in g the 1 at te r par t 
of the 19.67 — 68 school year, and the results obtained- from the sur — - - 

vey ar e cu r rent f or June. . 1 9 6.9. _ S t udies, a I s o~ a r e — c o nduc-te d— a.n d — 

reported regularly by state education agencies, and by -each of the 
. a.ppr ox.ima t ely " 1.7..,.0-00 ~ pub-l-i-c- — s-c-hoo 1 - d-i-s-t r ic t-s — t-h at adm in-is-t-e-r- Ti t-1 e- -I 
funds to support academic -projects and- -related ac t iy-i-t-ie-s-. -- Ti^le - I -- 
programs for disadvantaged pupils are examined .in. addition by _ 
interested parents’ and citizens ' committees , and by" research 
-sti-eBt-is t s who specialize-— in 1-earni-ng probi ems-of d is a dvairtage d ”~ 
-chil-d-r en- and yo uth . N o net-hel ess, this is considered the fi'r's't 
report -that endeavors to-examine the nature and extent- of : Ii tl e. 1 
activities conducted tB'rbugh “s tate and local public education agen- 



cies, and the first 
of national policy. 



to examine Title I 



performance as an instrument 



U.S. Office of Education, Washington, D.C. The Second Annual Report 
of Title I of the Elementary and Secondary E ducation Act of 1965. 
School Year 1966^677. 1967 . l£9p . ED 0 21 946 

Th is... r epo r.t overviews and summarizes- the findings -of studies— of- - 
nationwide Id tie I programs - d-ur-i-n-g the- 1966-67 school year. It 
has been found that there were increases in expenditures for -instruc- 
..... t ional services and the purchase of equipment, : and more- s t a tes -invest 

igated in the programs than during the previous year..... To. explain 

the effect of the pragr.ams, in separate sections the- report discus- 
ses the educational and' soc i-pecpnopaic backgro u n d ' o f ” t h e' ' p ar t i c'i p a - 
ting disadvantaged students, and examines specifically the nature 
of schools in urban areas. One section presents the findings of 
a study of t-he effect— of Title I on reading ‘ and " arithmeticT achieve- 
. ment as measured by standardized tests (Dayton -itudy) , and another 
presents brief digests of the annual reports o f the programs in the 
individual states , Which highlight their major achievements and 
exemplary projects. A new survey instrument for obtaining data on 
Title I participants during their third year of operation is also 
■ .x'w Lefly described. Extensive appendixes and charts and tables offer 

jjjiL.iafera.ij icific da t a » 
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U.S. Office of Education, Washington, D.C. The States Report: 

Tne First Year of Ti tle I, Elementary and Secondary Education 
Act of 1965 . 19 66 . 14 Op. ED 012 -3-78 

The operations and programs conducted under Title I of the Elemen- 
tary and Second-ary Education- Ac t— for the education of disadvantaged 
children are described in a summary of the individual reports sub- 
mitted by fifty states , -t-hree territories y and- the District of Col- 
umbia. The reports, prepared in response to a U.S. Office of Educa- 
tion (USOE) request for the state annual evaluation reports, cover 
Title I activities for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1966. The 

act provides financial assistance- to lvcal «ducatioTial -agencies— for 
special programs for disadvantaged children in areas having high- 
concentrations of low— income families. Projects are planned, admin- 
istered , and exe.e.utedby-local schools after s tate — approval ; Broa-d - 
guidelines for administration- o-f the funds were given by the-f eder al-=--~ ~r 

... gov er nmejit to insure the mo n ey. wo u 1 d b e~ s.pent -f o t-^ch-ildr en of p ove r-t-y- 

as Congress intended. Although nearly all of the states distributed 
the USOE reporting forms to local 'agencies,'" the returns were hot 

of. sufficient quality to mak-e an accurate evaluation of the ef-f-ec 

liveness o f „ T i.tJLe„_I. programs-. .Although. . ap pr-ox ima-t e l-y-9 2 - p e r-c-en t o f — 

the local educational agencies met the criteria for eligibility , 

..approximately rthir_ty--percent of the-e 1 ± g-i-ble agene-i-e s did- not— par- - 

ticipate in Title I. Expenditures totaled; about 84 percent of -the 
allocations. The average expenditure per pupil of the 8.3 million 
served was $119, but ranged from $25 to $227. Detailed information 
— on -us-es of the allotted funds are 'included in the' rep'oTTC . 



Vainbery , Eva . Evaluation of the 
Program; A Report. New York: 
159p . 



Municipal . Coop er at.iy.e Educat Ion.. . .. 
Center for Urban Educa t ion , ' *1.9 6 7 . 



This is a report, of a ..f.ollowup evaluation done in 1966 -of the 1962- 
63 population participating in the Municipal Cooperative Education 
Program (MCEPj v £ The MCEP' gave high s chool students in the "general" 
track an opportunity to divide ..the.i.r time between school- and job 
in order to "acquire skills and work habits which would improve 
their chances _on . the- labor -marke t .-" --- S tudents -wo rk e d- f u 1 1 — t i-me in 
a New. iork City age n-cy every- other-week' and attended -double— session 
classes full-time during alternate weeks . The population study inclu- 

ded- all of t.he,male MCEP p-a-rti-el-p-ant-s.;- three quarters of this po pu- 
ls t i o n w a s able to be reached. Instruments included a group inter- 
view, an. . individual int etv.i.few , aitdU- a cues tionnair e-. - — Findings were . 

(1) a majority of the participants were given unskilled j o.bs which 
offered financial rewards but no learning or training opportunities, 

(2 ) partic ip ant s were given a minimum and non— flexible version of 
-the -regular — school - curr icm 1 u m _ a nd thus .sorely lacked the .basic edu- 
cation, for any .of several occupational or learning avenues after 
high school, (3) participants were in great need o f counseling . The 
author states that "under the guise of help it is irresponsible and 
damaging to adolescents to assign them to jobs 'Which they find degra- 
ding, unins true tiv e , and which they cannot easily leave." 
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mends that the MCEP provide jobs with training and promotion pos- 
sibilities built in and "in surroundings which are physically, 
socially, and psychologically desirable." Other recommendations 
are: exposure to a variety of skills, counseling during all phases 

of program participation, coordination between job placement and 
school subject matter. 

Walther, Regis H. Methodological Considerations in Evaluative 
Research Involving Disadvantaged Populations: A Study of the 

Effectiveness of Selected Out-of-School Neighborhood Youth Corps 
Programs. Washington , - D . C . : George Washington University, — 

Social Research Group, 196 8 . 34p . ED 028 223 ■ -- 

The experience of a res.earch group in studying Neighborhood- -Youth 
Corps (NYC) programs provides., the framework for a discussion of -the 
methodological difficulties o f_ conduct ing.res,fi.arch on disadvantaged- 
groups. However, the report does not deal with the programs and 
operations of NYC itself. Three problem areas- are described - : (1) cri- 

terion, program, and "moderator" variables; (2) data collection tech- 
niques; and (3) interviewing . . The complexity of the—milieii— in— which — 
poverty programs operate makes it difficult to judge their effective- 
ness. Hence., experimentation, is -needed— in establishing new- gu-i-de-lines 
and methods. Practical suggestions in — th es-e areas are offered r— 

Walther , Regis H. A Study of the Ef fectiveness of Selected 0u^-6£-_ '• 

School Urban Neighborhood Youth Corps Programs. Program Tmplica- 

t i ons . Washington, D.C.: Gejo.rge Washington University , Soci a 1 

Research Group, 1968. 24 p. ED .028. 222 

"Research results indicate that the Neighborhood Youth Corps (NYC) 
has been effective in reaching seriously disadvantaged youth and in 
improving the community and work Ad jus tments of these .youths At the - 
"same time, these achievements appear to fall far short of the full 
potential of the NYC Programs." Among the problems cf program and 
policy which need solutions are .the dif f erential "reach"- of NYC (more 
Negro than white, and more female than male enrollees) and the high 
unemployment rate of ax- enrol le.es. . The findings imply - that atten- 
tion must be given to the ideal program- "mix" , r emed ia-1 educa ti-on , 
effective use of work assignments, length of time in NYC, job devel- 
opment, and interagency coordination. ..... 

Walther, Regis H . A Summary of Retrospective Stud i es of the Effect- 
ivenesS~of NYC Out-of-School Programs in Four Utrban Sites.. Wash- 
-in g t o n , - D . C . : George Washington!" Universi ty , Social Res earch Group , 

. 1967. 1 7p ED 028 2-2 4 -- .. : ... 1 - - -. - - " 

Reported is the first phase of a project to evaluate the effective- 
ness of selected Neighhonhood Youth Corps (NYC) programs. Effective- 
ness was judged by community and work adjustment of enrollees. Exper- 
imental and control groups were selected in four cities; samples were 
-(3 *nly Negroes , with more females than males. Findings from inter- 
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views with the sample subjects showed that the program was effect- 
ive but needs improvement in the racial and sex balance of enrol- 
lees as well as in the work adjustment objectives of NYC (even among 
the NYC enrollees unemployment was high). Noted is the need or 
attention to such policy issues as more effective job development, 
coordination between various vocational training pro grams , improve 
remedial efforts, followup counseling, and the differential nee s 
of enrollees. For subsequent, related research see OD 007 866 and 

UD 007 867. This document is a summary of ED 020 407. 



--Wei kart , David P-. Comp ar at ive- ~S body of Three Prescho-ol -Curric ula v- 
1969. 18p . ED 042 484 

This project was designed to compare three preschool curricula, -with 

staff model and program operation held— cons t an t . The curricula we^r-e 

(1) a unit-based c-urriculum emphasizing the social-emotional deve - - 
opment goals of the traditional nursery school, (2) a cognitively- 
oriented curriculum developed by the Ypsilanti Perry Preschoo ro 
ject, and (3) the Bereiter-Englemann- language- training curriculum^ 

All three of t.hes.e programs have carefully planned daily .activities - 
and clearly defined week-by-week goals. The subjects for the stuuy 

were 3- and 4-year-old fun c t i-ona-l-ly— r e tar-de d-d isa 4 -v-ant^gnd—nh-ildr en-.- 
There was a no-treatment control group . Teachers conducted class 
rooms and home teaching sessions within the curriculum style they 
chose. The results of pre- and posttest tests (including the Stan- 
ford-Binet and Peabody Picture Vocabulary Test) are highly unusual. 
The gain scores of the treatment groups are remarkably high (signif- 
icantly_hig.he.r- than fhe-contro 1 gr-onp.'-s scores) , _bnt- there- -i-S— no- . 
significant difference in scores among the three different curricula 
suggesting that the variables held constant in this experiment (staff 
model, method of project operation, and specific task orientation of 
the curricula) are at least as important as curriculum content in 
producting favorable developmental gains . 



Weikart, David P.; and others. Longitudinal R esults of the Ypsilanti 
Perry Preschool Project. Final Report. Volume II of 2 \ulume_s._ 
Ypsilanti, Mich.: high/Scope • Educa-t-ional Research Foundation: 

-Y-psilante Public Schools, 197-0-. — 189p. ED 044-536 

The Ypsilanti -Perry Preschool Project was an experiment to assess 
the longitudinal effects of a two— year preschool program designed 
to compensate for functional mental retardation found in some chil- 
dren from disadvantaged families ,..;Th e_ pro gr am._cons is t ed. q f a daily 
cognitively oriented preschool P to g r ! am , a ? ^ J\9 m e , ®. e . to 
involve mothers in the educative process. The project was initiated 
in September 1962 and the phase covered in this report was terminated 
in June 1967 . The fifty-eight experimental and sixty-five control 
black children participating were economically and educationally 
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disadvantaged.- Instruments used to evaluate the project included 
a variety of intelligence and performance measures, several paren- 
tal attitude instruments and teacher rating scale,. Data were col- 
lected on home background, birth complications, cognitive, achieve- 
ment and s o c io — emo t iona 1 variables. Children who participated in < 
the program obtained significantly higher scores than control group 
children on measures of cognitive ability and achievement anc. 
received better teacher ratings on academic, emotional and social 
development. The significant difference in cognitive ability dis- 
appeared by third grade but other gains were maintained. Recommen- 
dations and implications for compensatory education are given and 
sample data collection instruments are included in the appendixes .- 



Weinberg, Meyer. Desegregation Research: An Appraisal. Blooming- 
ton, Ind.js Phi Delta Kappa, Commission on Education- and Human *-•- 

Rights, 1970 . 4 6 Op . ED 040 911 

Examined and evaluated are studies which are relevant to the exper- 
ience of children .in desegregated - schools . - The-chapterfi- in- - the - •- 

volume are concerned with desegregation and academic .achievement, 
aspirations and self concept, the student in school and in his fam- 
ily, and non-Negro minorities . Also included 4 s- a -cbapt-6T-4evat-ed-- 

to the "Equal Educational Opportunity Survey -'- and to-. "Ra-ei-al- ise-la ~ 

tion in the Public -Schools." Other sections are devoted to the 
Negro community and desegregation, and to the anti— desegregation 
.critics. 



Wichita Unified School District 259, Kansas. Follow-Through Pro- 
ject, Wichita Unified School District 259; Initial Year, Septem- 
ber 1968-May 1969 Evaluation Report. 196 9 . 15 6 p.. ED 0 39 027 

This study obtained data to compare tie progress of low income Follow 
Through pupils with full-year Head Start pupils attending regular 
kinder gar t eh classes. Five -groups of children were compared accor- 
ding to class characteristics, parent participation, teacher inter- 
views, and parent interviews. All groups were administered the 
Metropolitan Readiness Test and the. Wichita Guidance Center Kinder- - 
gar ten Cheick JLisj: . ITPA was given as a p re- and pos ttest. •- The home- - 
conditions of the two groups of pupils who had full-year head Start 
were found to be comparable. A high .level of parent involvemeu: in 

school and school-related ■activities was indicated". " Interview data 
showed that teachers . ware .enthusiastic about having teacher— aides 
... and note d improvement in- pupils in the areas of awareness and self- 
acceptance, development of interest levels Arsd curiosity, and readi- 
ness for more formal iristru c t i o n . Of t h e five groups , Follow Through 
pupils showed the greatest gains- in adjustment to' school. On a test 
of readiness , full-year Head Start pupils not in Follow Through were 
comparable ' to - fuli-year Head- St art pupils in Follow Th'rotjgh . In lang- 
uage develo pme,h.t , gr.ea_t.e;r mean gains were made- by Follow Through 
pupils o n si 3c o‘u t of nine sub tes ts and on titie total score. The growth 
of Follow Through pupils will be studied as they progress through the 
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O rious grade levels 



